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XIV.—AIMER LE CHETIF. 


In the epic family of Aymeri de Narbonne, by far the 
strangest figure is that of Aimer le Chétif. Without sharing 
in the grotesqueness of Hernaut le Roux, Aimer has a 
mysteriousness and the shadow of an unknown misfortune, 
which draw powerfully the sympathetic imagination. Evi- 
dently we are dealing with one of the greatest of ancient 
heroes, yet the complete disappearance of the epics that sang 
his exploits has buried in oblivion his peculiar claim to glory, 
If he has subsisted at all, it has been as a fallen deity. 
Indeed, the casual reader of the poems still extant in which 
he is mentioned, might suppose him the least of all his 
brethren, one of the humblest and most recent additions to 
the epic roll. It is in fact likely, as we shall see, that the 
meaning of his epithet /e chétif was already forgotten seven 
hundred years ago. 

The oldest text that mentions Aimer is the Pélerinage de 
Charlemagne, which dates from the close of the eleventh 
century or from somewhat earlier. It is very likely that 
he was mentioned in the source whence was drawn the 
Fragment de la Haye. The brevity of the Fragment would 
explain the absence of his name, as of that of Guillaume. 
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The presence of the youngest brother, Wibelin, and of the 
adult son of Bernart, leads us to suppose that both Aimer 
and Guillaume appeared in the original, which probably 
antedated the Pélerinage by from seventy-five to one hundred 
years. Aimer is mentioned also in the following poems: 
Aliscans, Enfances Vivien, Enfances Guillaume, Siege de Bar- 
bastre, les Narbonois, Prise de Cordres, Aymeri de Narbonne, 
Mort Aymeri, Guibert d’ Andrenas, Aye d’ Avignon, Elie de 
St. Giles, and Bueve de Comarcis. Our hero also appears in 
the Willehalm of Wolfram von Eschenbach, in the Storie 
Nerbonesi, and in the record of Aubri de Trois-Fontaines. 

We learn the following facts from these poems. Aimer 
was the sixth son of Aymeri de Narbonne; he was driven 
from home along with his brothers (le département des enfants 
Aymeri), and went to Paris with them. His father had 
given him the task of conquering “ Espagne Ja grant,” and 
he succeeds after a time in forming an army, composed 
largely of adventurers, and sets out for Spain. He prob- 
ably conquered for himself a realm in “Spain,” that is, in 
Catalonia ; at any rate, all accounts represent him as warring 
without cease against the Saracens. The poets state that lie 
would never sleep under a roof. He generally appears alone 
with his men, few in number. He seems to love solitude, 
and frequently appears to be poor and wretched. In at least 
two epics, he appears all at once with his army, in time to 
decide favorably a desperate struggle with the enemy. The 
Mort Aymeri recounts that he was slain in Spain, at “ Por- 
paillart sur mer” (see lines 547-48 ; 591-93; 1384-87). 

A few typical passages concerning this strange hero may 
be of interest. 

In the Nerbonois, he makes a vow never to take shelter 
under a roof, nor to sleep in a bed: 


Puis que g’istrai do crestien regné 

Et j’enterrai en la paieneté, 

Chevron ne laste n’ert sor moi por oré, 
Ne ne jerrai desoz fete levé, 
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Se Sarrazin ne m’ont enprisoné ; 
Mes an montaignes o en bois o en pré 
Lez les rivieres ferai tandre mon ‘ré, 


(2916-23. ) 
And in other passages of the same poem : 


Ci voi venir le gentil bacheler 
Que l’an apele le chétif Aymer. 
Ainz ne doigna dedanz vile osteler. 
(5926-28. ) 
Ja ne jeiist dedanz sale pavée, 
N’an bore n’an vile ne soz cortine ovrée. 
(6708-07.) 
From Aymeri de Narbonne: 


Si ne vost onques gesir, tant com fu vis, 
En tor entie ne en palés votiz. 


(4593-94.) 
In the arrival of the armies for the relief of Orange in 
Aliscans, we find our hero choosing a camp beyond that of 
the others, and showing unwillingness to dine with his friends, 
His brother goes to meet him, and 


Dedens Orenge le va ot lui mener, 
En Gloriete, son palais principel ; 
Mais Aimers ne li vaut creanter. 
Defors les autres fist sa gent osteler. 


Et dist Guillames—*“ Un don vos voiel rover: 
A moi prengiés cest prumerain souper!” 

I] li otroient, ne li vuelent véer, 

Mais a grant force i mainent Aimer. 


( 4255-64.) 


Another thing which seems to distinguish Aimer is his 
poverty. This appears from a number of passages. We read 
of the arrival of Aimer and his men in the Nerbonois: 


1 The third, fourth, and last lines of this passage would not be properly 
understood, were it not for external evidence as to the habits of our hero. 
The passage, it may be added, is due to the remanieurs, at least in so far 
as Aimer’s welcoming to Gloriette is concerned. His brother was besieged 
in the city, and cannot have hastened to meet him. 
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La ont veii maint chevalier armé. 
De laides armes estoient adobé. 
Lor escu sont percié et estroié, 

Et lor hauberc n’estoient reolé, 
Enrooillié sont de pluie et d’oré. 


(6573-77. ) 
Similarly, in lines 5918, 6820-25. Again in Aliscans: 


Mais n’ont escu ne soit rous et croisis. 
Leur hauberc sont de sueur tous noircis, 


Leur elmes quas; n’eurent pas brans forbis. 
(4916-18.) 


It may be that this poverty is an attempt of the poets to 
explain the epithet chétif; or again it may be that the poverty 
comes from the oldest legend concerning the hero, thus being 
a genuine “historical” trait. He is the only one of the 
sons of Aymeri de Narbonne who does not come to possess, 
according to the poems, cities and lands.'| There are other 
sources that ascribe to him such possessions in Spain, yet the 
Covenant Vivien, a poem whose action has preéminently Spain 
as its scene, does not mention a single time the name of our 
hero. 

In spite of the fact that, in the most ancient sources, Spain 
seems to have been the theatre of the exploits of Aimer, there 
was a persistent legend that ascribed to him a career at “St. 
Mare de Venis.” It is this legend which is given by Aubri 
de Trois-Fontaines, and Wolfram follows it, representing him 
as arriving from Venice, and as having defended that city 
against the “patriare von Agley.” Wolfram even calls him 
the Venetian.’ 

The only complete and lengthy account of our hero is 
found in the Storie Nerbonesi.® He seems to have been a 


1The Willehalm, 241, depicts the extreme poverty of our hero. 

? Several mss. give Aimer’s battle cry as “‘ Venice la gastée:” vid. Aliscans, 
edition Jonckbloet, 5401, and the variant given by Rolin under line 5130. 
There may be confusion here with the cry of Garin: see later argument. 

8 Edited by Isola, Bologna, 1877-1887, two vols. 
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favorite personage with the author, and is in reality the hero 
of the first volume of this compilation as printed by Isola— 
that is, of the first four books. The recital here given, 
although evidently not a record of the earliest poems con- 
cerning Aimer, presents none the less a stage of his legend 
more ancient than that preserved in the extant French models, 
and merits a statement in detail. 

We are told that Aymeri, having received a mortal insult 
at the hands of an enemy, before the eyes of Charlemagne 
and his court, returns in wrath to Narbonne and decides to 
test his six oldest sons, to see if they will ever be able to 
avenge his quarrel. He examines their rooms, and flies into 
a passion on finding in those of Bernard, the eldest, and of 
Bovon only falcons and instruments of falconry and the 
chase. In the rooms of Guillaume and Aimer he finds 
nothing but weapons of warfare. He declares these two 
alone to be his sons. He summons them all to joust with 
him, in order to try their strength. Aimer, when his turn 
arrives, says that he fears to tilt against his father, lest he 
kill him. His father urges him to strike his hardest, but 
he perceives that Aimer spares him slightly as they come 
together, and for this he gives him his curse, saying: “O 
disobedient son! I curse you because you have not obeyed 
my injunction, and I command that you be forever called 
Aimer le chétif (il cattivo), and I order you, when you have 
once been dubbed knight, never to sleep within walls, nor to 
eat at a table, nor are you ever to hold a fief from any man 
alive!” Aymeri drives away his six sons, commanding them 
to go to Paris, and to there avenge the insult inflicted upon 
him. They set out, and are soon overtaken by a servant, 
who has been sent by their mother with clothing and money. 
Aimer gives him a beating, and declares that they will know 
how to take care of themselves. In the adventures of the 
journey and in those at Paris, it is Aimer who plays the 
main role. He does not forget his father’s injunction, and 
eats from his shield, seated on the ground. 
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At the end of a year, Charlemagne gave lands to the 
brothers of Aimer and regretted that the curse of Aymeri 
prevented him from doing the same by him, for he had taken 
him in great affection. He assigned him ten thousand men, 
and bade him go to Spain and conquer himself a city and 
realm. The king tells him that he can never be his subject, 
because of the terms of his father’s malediction. Aimer 
gathers together an army made up of thieves, robbers and 
murderers, and sets out for Spain. 

In beginning the description of the adventures of our 
hero, the author shows clearly that he has all his sympathy 
and admiration. He says of him that he was called Aimer 
le chétif by reason of his father’s curse, but that he, the 
author, would call him rather Aimer the good.’ Aimer 
wages a successful war, and takes a number of cities, among 
them Pampelune. He thus became a great prince, but he 
always remained in the open fields, never ate at a table and 
never drank wine. 

It now happened that the Saracens, informed of the depar- 
ture of the sons of Aymeri, arrived to lay siege to the city. 
An old family servant is sent by Aymeri to ask for assistance 
from his sons. This messenger finally reaches Spain in search 
of Aimer, and finds him asleep, clad in armor, under an oak. 
Aimer refuses aid, although the thought of his gentle mother 
in danger makes him shed tears. He alleges the cruel treat- 
ment of his father, by reason of which he has not slept 
within walls nor in a bed for seven years, nor has he eaten 
at table or drunk wine. After the departure of the messenger, 
however, Aimer decides to march to the relief of Narbonne. 
He arrives at a critical moment in the battle for the delivery 
of the city. His approaching army presents an uncouth and 
strange appearance, and those of the city take it at first for 
a fresh body of Saracens. The arrival of Aimer of course 
decides the battle in favor of the Christians. The scene of 


112, 113. 
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the reconciliation between father and son is one of great 
beauty. Aymeri recalls his curse, and blesses Aimer.’ 
Aimer now betakes himself to Paris with his brothers, 
where he receives the blessing of Charlemagne, and is 
knighted by him.’ He is soon informed that Tibaut, the 
: powerful Saracen king, is planning to march against him in 
5 Spain, in order to avenge the death of some of his relatives, 
slain by Aimer. He therefore sets out in haste for Spain. 
g He is besieged by the enemy in Pampelune. Guillaume 
# comes to his rescue and the Saracens are defeated. 
: A number of years pass, during which Aimer is said never 
to be without war. He has with him Vivien, the son of his 
s brother Garin. He grants him permission to make a foray 
into “ Portugal,” urging him to return at once. Vivien meets 
with success, and is tempted to remain. His adversaries soon 
surround him, and besiege him in a city which he has seized. 


2 He sends word of his predicament to his uncle, who endeavors 7. 

i to reach him, but is driven back. Vivien manages to hold ne 
out by taking refuge in a strong castle, and finally Aimer HT ‘ 
3 returns to the charge with a new army. In this army is my 

’ another nephew, Bertran, who had been sent from Orange, i 


the new seat of Guillaume, in order to bring help for the ®t 
: relief of that city, also besieged by the enemy. Bertran Le 
® has come to Spain to enlist the aid of Aimer. After a victory 
resulting in the setting-free of Vivien, Aimer, Bertran, Vivien oa 
a and the others set out by forced marches for Orange. They ne 
a arrive at the same time as the succor from France. Aimer 
is made commander-in-chief. The struggle is indeed terrible. 
Two of Aimer’s brothers lose their lives, and he himself is 
so wounded that he dies after the victory. He left two sons, Ul 
Gautier and Berengier. 


q 1TIn the remaining account of our hero’s life, no mention is made of his 
14 continuing his former mode of life. Cf. following note. 

* An inadvertence has evidently been committed, in that Aimer was told 
to begin his strange way of life after having been knighted. As we have 
seen, he begins it before. Cf., later, testimony of the Nerbonois on this i + 


point. 
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Such is the life of our hero according to the account written 
by Andrea da Barberino, an account which, according to the 
author, was translated by him from the French. There are 
many things in this account which are supported by external 
evidence of a character not to be contradicted, and I believe 
that this recital represents a stage of the legend more ancient 
than any other preserved, yet a stage far from the most 
ancient that ever existed. There are of course events in 
this recital which are manifestly due to the compiler. 

The account as it has just been given differs from the 
one found in the poems in the following important points : 
The explanation given of Aimer’s strange way of living; 
the relative importance of the réle of Aimer in the journey 
to Paris, and the events there; the holding of a fief by 
Aimer; the manner of the relief brought by the hero to 
Narbonne, and similarly later to Orange; the scene of his 
exploits; the relations between him and Vivien on the one 
hand, and between Vivien and Guillaume on the other; the 
place of his death, 

What was the origin of Aimer’s strange custom of never 
sleeping under a roof, of never eating at a table, etc.? ‘The 
Nerbonesi, as we have seen, ascribe this to his father’s having 
cursed him, The only other explanation with which I am 
familiar is found in the Nerbonois, lines 2911-23. In this 
passage, the young hero, who is about to start for Spain, 
stands before Charlemagne and makes a vow: having once 
entered the Saracen land, he will never shelter himself under 
a roof, unless a prisoner and thus unable to help himself, 
but will ever remain in the woods and meadows, and on 
the banks of streams. 

These two explanations probably go back to a common 
source, different as they at first appear. It will be remembered 
that, in the Nerbonesi, Aimer is instructed to act as he says 
he will in the vow, after he has been dubbed knight. This 
is really what happens in the poem, for the adoubement 
follows immediately the vow. That is, Aimer is perhaps 
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simply carrying out his father’s instructions. The insertion 
into the Italian account of the peculiar clause: quando tu 
sarai fatto cavaliere, leaves no doubt that the sources whence 
came this account were acquainted with the tradition of 
Aimer’s having made such a vow on being dubbed knight 
by Charlemagne. The vow itself has certain marks of high 
antiquity. If it were a new invention made to explain 
the peculiar mode of life of the hero, it would not contain 
mention of so many things unknown to the poems and 
traditions now extant. For instance, in line 2920, we find 
Aimer qualifying his vow: “ provided the Saracens do not 
have me in prison” (cf. lines 3010-3020). These passages 
leave no doubt that anciently the hero suffered a captivity 
and was rescued by the emperor. Then, too, the lines 
2923-29 seem to contain a prophecy of events not recounted 
by any poem extant. Such traits as these are earmarks of 
truth, and the critic can not pass them by. 

There is some evidence supporting the tradition of a 
hostility between Aimer and his father. In the Prise de 
Cordres there are two quarrels between father and son—275- 
308 and 406-441.' The father shows here something like a 
settled animosity towards Aimer. In the Nerbonois, 342-358, 
another son, Bernart, expresses the very same sentiments as 
Aimer in the second of the above passages, yet Aymeri only 
laughs and says that he is proud of such a son. ‘To the 
extent, then, that Aymeri appears more severe against Aimer 
than against his other sons, the first explanation of our hero’s 
ways of living is supported. 

Another point that merits perhaps investigation is the 
warning given Aimer in the Italian account never to hold 
a fief from any one. Such a charge, for a man of Aimer’s 


1 The punctuation of this passage is faulty, The speech of Aymeri begin- 
ning in line 417 is interrupted by the son in line 424. From this point to 
line 429, the words are said by the son. Ph. Aug. Becker thinks this scene 
imitated from one in Guibert d’ Andrenas, see Zeit. f. Rom. Phil., xxit, p. 419, 
note 3. 
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rank, was equivalent to banishment, and this is really what 
happens. He refuses, according to the Nerbonois, to accep 
a fief in France, but declares that he will conquer one in 
Spain. He does, however, offer to do homage for this fief 
to Charlemagne, who accepts in advance.’ 

It would be hard to find any passage worthy of credence 
which relates that Aimer held a fief anywhere. In fact, the 
trend of the testimony is rather the other way. He seems 
to have lunged into the heart of “Spain,” and to have been 
lost to sight. We read, for instance, in Guzbert d’ Andrenas, 
that Guibert, told by his father to go and summon Aimer to 
send aid, replies : 

Ou le porrai trouver ? 
Je ne sai tant venir ne aler 
Que a nul homme em puisse oir parler 


Qui m’en seiist nouveles aconter, 
Si parfont est dedens Espaigne entrez.’ 


The impression of Aimer’s remoteness is also felt in the well- 
known passage of Aliscans, 2601-03, and in lines 6619, 6627, 


of the Nerbonois. 

To sum up, there is more likelihood of the vow being 
primitive than the account of Andrea, although this latter 
is based evidently on very ancient data in the epic life of 
the hero. The quarrel with his father seems to be the knot 
that attached him to the cycle of Orange, and bears witness 
to his preéxistent fame. The vow is the knot that attached 
an independent hero in the south-land to the great northern 
emperor. Jongleurs from the north probably found this 
hero sung in the south as the most bitter enemy of the 
Saracens in Spain. For patriotic and utilitarian reasons, it 


1 There is a passage of doubtful authority in the Prise de Cordres, Appen- 
dice, lines 294-97, ascribing to our hero a fief. Louis has taken Saragoce, 
and confers it on Aimer. The poet adds a line bearing witness to Aimer’s 
reputation for poverty, or to his lack of landed possessions: Car onques 
mais n’ot terre tenant ne en baillie. 

? Cited by Densusianu, Prise de Cordres, p. xcii. Similarly in the Sidy 
de Barbastre, cited by Becker, Quellenwert der Storie Nerbonesi, Halle, 1898, 
p. 11, note 2. 
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was desirable to attach him to the mighty Charlemagne. 
He was perhaps represented as a Frank of the north, who, 
by reason of some family complications, swore to devote 
himself to the conquest of Spain. In the course of events, 
the eycle of Orange was able to lay hand upon him without 
shocking tradition, and the result was the stage of his legend 
represented in the Nerbonesi. 

In the Italian account of the journey of the brothers to 
Paris and their adventures there, Aimer seems to play the 
important rdle, whereas in the Nerbonois the person most in 
evidence is Hernaut. The appearance of Hernaut is always 
the signal for burlesque and buffoonery, and no one will 
maintain that a preponderating rdle given to such a character 
is a sign of high antiquity. If we had to choose between 
Hernaut and Aimer on this count, we should certainly give 
the greater authority of age to the latter. Again, the import- 
ance of Aimer here is in perfect keeping with the réle which 
we know him to have played later, as seen by the poems 
still extant: he is everywhere spoken of as one of the 
most terrible antagonists of the Saracens; his arrival at an 
opportune moment decides two of the most momentous 
battles in the history of Narbonne and Orange. Indeed, 
to the trained reader, the manner in which his arrival is 
announced on these occasions is absolute evidence of his 
preeminence. For instance, in the well-known endementiers 
scene of Aliscans, which begins in line 4125, Guillaume 
sees his brothers arrive to deliver Orange. He sees arrive 
Hernaut and Bovon, and is full of joy ; but, says the poet, 
he will be much more joyful soon, when Aimer le chétif 
shall have come. Finally, Guillaume sees Aimer, who arrives 
last, and he exclaims : 


Ves la venir le caitif Aimer, 
L’omme del mont, por voir le puis conter, 
Ke Sarrasin puent plus redouter ! 

Contre celui me convient il aler 

Et deseur tos servir et honorer, 


Car ainc paien ne laissa reposer. 
(4246-4251). 
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The greatest hero arrives last. Similarly, in the Nerbonois 
Dame Hermangart and her husband behold the arrival of the 
armies that are to relieve Narbonne. The last to arrive jg 
Aimer, and his presence encourages the besieged more thay 
that of the others. In the same way, his arrival at the camp 
of the relieving forces is motivated to show his great import. 
ance, lines 6572-6629. The conclusion that Aimer merits 
the important position given him in the portions of the story 
under discussion, seems imperative. 

In regard to this very arrival of Aimer at the two sieges 
in question, the Italian account offers valuable testimony to 
explain the action of the French poems, an action which js 
incomprehensible without this additional testimony. Let us 
take up these sieges in order. 

We are told in Aliscans, when the messenger arrives at 
court for aid, that nearly all the brothers of Guillaume are 
present, 

Mais n’i ert pas Aimers li caitis. 
En Espaigne est entre les Sarrasis, 
U se combat et par nuit et par dis. 


(2601-03), 
No messenger is sent to him, yet, to our surprise, he comes at 
the proper time to aid ir. relieving the city (see the passages 
just cited above). The Italian story, however, makes all 
plain, by telling of the trip of the messenger to Spain, where 
he warned Aimer. The importance of this as a justification 
of the recital of Andrea is very great. 

In the same way, the arrival of Aimer before Narbonne in 
the Nerbonois is unmotivated, and finds its explanation in the 
messenger, sent as related in the Nerbonesi, to urge Aimer to 
come to the relief of his parents.’ 


1 That a messenger really went to the brothers is indicated by a passage 
in the Nerbonois, 406-12. Becker, Quellenwert, p. 13, note, complains that 
the arbitrary sending of Aimer to Spain by the poet of the Nerbonois 
(cf. p. 11), prevents the messenger from finding him at Paris with the other 
brothers, hence his arrival at Narbonne appears unmotivated. In the 
passage just cited, however, it is stated that the messenger is to seek the 
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Where was the scene of the exploits of Aimer? Some 
of the French sources and the Nerbonesi answer, “In Spain” ; 
while other French sources indicate Italy. 

Some critics have not hesitated to affirm that Italy was the 
original scene of the exploits of Aimer.’ What are the facts? 
Aliscans seems to give a divided testimony. One passage has 
already been cited from this epic (lines 2601-03), which says 
in so many words that Aimer is in Spain. Again, at the close 
of the poem, line 8379, it is stated that he returns to Spain. 
For the other passages, the matter is not so simple. We read, 
for instance, 

Aimers li caitis: 
Ciex prist la terre de Saint Marc de Venis 


Sor les paiens d’ Espaigne. 
(4178-80. ) 
And again of him and his men: 
Par maintes fois ont paiens asentis 
Dedens Espaigne, 4 Saint Marc de Venis. 
(4919-20.) 


I think that all of the passages that ascribe to Aimer a 
career in Italy repose on an error in the lines 4178-80, cited 
above. These lines occur in a laisse in i, and it is my 
opinion that originally Garin, who for some reason was 
eliminated from the list of the brothers present, appeared in 
this laisse, where his name naturally would appear because 
of the assonance. Cf. the laisse in 7 beginning in line 5892 of 
the Nerbonois, where Garin arrives from Italy to aid in the 
relief of Narbonne. That all the children of Aymeri arrived 


brothers one by one: Tot wn et wn par estrange pais. This is precisely what 
happens in the Nerbonesi, not only for Aimer, but for the others as well : 
see N., 1, pp. 161-171. Dame Hermangart (vol. u, Nerbonois, p. “3, lines 
16-17), breathes a blessing on the one who went to tell Aimer of the sore 
straits of Narbonne. 

' Vid. Densusianu, Prise de Cordres, p. xcii, note; Becker, Quellenwert, 
p-1l. The first of these critics says: “ Peut-étre arrivera-t-on un jour a 
identifier ce fils d’ Aymeri de Narbonne avec quelque personnage historique 
qui s’était distingué contre les Sarrasins en Italie.” Probably the earliest 
critic to draw attention to the ascription to Aimer of Venice was Demaison, 
Aymeri de Narbonne, p. ecxi, ss. 
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before Orange, there can be little doubt, although the ouly 
Mss, that mention Garin by name are m (Boulogne), and ( 
(Bib. Nat. 2494), certainly two of the best Mss. The firy 
mentions him in line 4635, the second in 7736. It follows 
from the reading of line 1915 in m, and from the last laisse 
of this Ms., cited on p. 109 of the Varianten of Rolin, 
Aliscans, that Garin was present. Cf. in m lines 558 anj 
6646. The question of the presence of Garin is certainly 
one of the most puzzling. It will be agreed, however, that 
if he was present, the laisse in ¢ under discussion is whiere 
his name would naturally appear. If it can be shown that 
there was any reason why Garin’s name should have |heen 
suppressed in Aliscans, the probability that it formerly stovd 
in the laisse in question will be heightened. A full discussion 
of the presence or absence of Garin would require a whole 
article. I have recently touched on this question in another 
place, and can here only summarize the reasons which lead 
me to believe that Garin has been suppressed in the original 
sources from which A/iscans was formed." 

The Covenant Vivien is composed from two separate poems, 
one of which also contributed largely to the formation of the 
first part of Aliseans. In one of these poems, Garin, whom 
a new tradition ascribed to Vivien as father, was still alive; 
in the other, he was already dead. Hence the inconsistency 
which appears in the words: Filz fu Garin (Cov, Viv., 123, 
143-144), as compared with: Filz sui Garin (1833). The 
action of the poem which we call Aliscans being supposed to 
follow that of the Cov. Viv., nothing could be done except to 
take the last time limit of the Covenant: that is, the death of 
Garin was pre-supposed.?_ It happened, however, that among 

1 Ovigin of the Covenant Vivien, in The University of Missouri Studies, No. 2, 
published by the University, 1902. See especially section 15, pp. 45, 4°, 
and cf, p. 8. 

In line 827 of Aliscans, Guillaume says to the dying Vivien, explaining 
that he can hear his confession, and give absolution, as the nearest relative 


in the absence of a priest: “Je suis tes oncles, n’as ore plus prochain.” 
These words are to be taken literally: his father is dead. 
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the sources incorporated in the later action of the new poem, 
Aliscans, was an ancient poem in which Garin, together with 
his brothers, played a rdle. This rdle was suppressed as far 
as Garin was concerned, save for the traces cited above, and 
certain others too obscure to mention here. I conclude, there- 
fore, that Garin formerly appeared in the original source from 
which the passages 4178-80 and 4919-20 were drawn. If, 
as has been said, he appeared in the muster of the sons of 
Aymeri de Narbonne, his name was found in the laisse in i. 
Inasmuch as tradition ascribed to him a career in Italy, with 
his father-in-law, Boniface, the statements about his having 
fought at St. Mare de Venise would contain nothing surpris- 
ing. The elimination of his name in this laisse, together 
with the mistake, made easy ‘or reasons of rhyme, of retaining 
the words: Saint Mare de Venis, would explain satisfactorily 
the ascription of these words to Aimer, whose name followed 
in the laisse. 

As for the other sources that treat of Aimer, what ones 
ascribe to him Spain, what ones Italy ? 

In line 216, ss. of the Nerbonois, Aymeri tells our hero 
that he is to conquer Spain: cf. 538; 1048 ; 1176; 2852-53; 
2877-78; 3000-08; 3319-20. Again, it is stated in the 
passage beginning with line 5914, that Aimer arrives from 
towards Spain. At the close of the poem, however, in line 
7951, we read that Aimer returned to Venice la grant! This 
sudden abandonment of all the past geography touching 
Aimer can only be a late addition.' 

According to the testimony of the Enfances Vivien, of the 
Siege de Barbastre, of the Mort Aymeri, the Prise de Cordres, 
Guibert d’ Andrenas, the scene of Aimer’s exploits was in 
Spain ; according to Aymeri de Narbonne, the chronicle of 


‘Perhaps enough passages have been cited from this poem to show that 
Aimer cannot have had Italy as his stage of action. One more may be 
added: in line 6625, Boniface is said to have seen our hero only once before 
the present meeting. 

*See line 4613, ms. of Boulogne. The Ms. in prose, whose authority is 
slight, indicates Venice: line 1670. 
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Aubri de Trois-Fontaines, and the Willehalm, Italy. The 
weight of evidence favors overwhelmingly the testimony of 
the Nerbonesi, especially when we consider that the evidence 
of Aliscans in reality indicates Spain. It will be seen later 
that testimony is to be found in the Covenant looking in the 
same direction. 

Another important point of difference between the account 
of Andrea and that of the poems extant lies in the relations of 
Vivien to Aimer and to Guillaume. We have already seen 
in the Italian account the close connection between Vivien 
and Aimer. It is to him that Vivien looks for aid in time 
of trouble; he evidently occupies the position of favorite 
uncle which Aliscans and the Covenant give to Guillaume, 
In all the range of epics treating of Guillaume and Orange, 
nothing is more firmly rooted, it would appear, in tradition, 
and certainly nothing is more touching, than the affection 
of the young Vivien for Guillaume and for Guibor, and 
theirs for him. The Italian story reverses all this. Vivien 
becomes the foster child of Aimer, and shows so little interest 
in the affairs of Orange that his friends have difficulty in 
persuading him to accompany them to deliver the city.' It 
would seem that here at least the authority of the French 
monuments could not be questioned, and that Andrea must 
certainly have invented his strange account. 

A close study of this matter, however, has led me to feel 
that the contrary is true; that the tale of Andrea is correct, 
and represents a stage of the legend of Vivien, Aimer, and 
Guillaume considerably older than that preserved in the 
French epics. Such a reversal of the pole of attraction is 
indeed amazing, and any proper treatment of the subject 
would demand a volume. All that I shall attempt here will 
be to state my conclusions, referring the reader to a fuller 
statement elsewhere.” 

Aimer and Vivien were at one time independent heroes, 
with the scene of their deeds in Spain. Later, Vivien became 


1 Nerbonesi, 1, p. 498. 2 See The Origin of the Cov. Viv., already cited. 
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subordinated to Aimer, and was said to be his nephew, the 
son of a sister, of course. In time, however, the rising sun 
of a new hero subordinated the cycle of Aimer, who was 
now said to be a brother of Guillaume. This subordination 
undoubtedly entailed the loss of a portion of the epic matter 
of the cycle of Aimer. The story of the Nerbonesi (which 
we may for brevity designate as N) presents the stage of 
Fs affairs at this juncture: the scene of the activity of Aimer 
and Vivien is still Spain, and Aimer is still the favorite 
uncle. It now happened that the cycle of Guillaume, which of 
had developed to an astonishing degree of richness, broke, so 1 
to speak, under its own weight. In time, new poems were .. 
built out of the ruins of the old. Orange was made more 
than ever the centre o/ the action, Aimer was largely elimi- 
nated, and Vivien became attached in the manner we all 
¢ know to Guillaume and to Orange. The very scene of his 
x death in battle was, in the popular mind, transferred from 


Spain to the neighborhood of Orange. 

Tiaces of this vast change are still to be observed in the 
Covenant and in Aliscans, both of them composite poems built 
i from the ruins of others. The first of these two poems, the 
: Covenant, which we may denominate C, was formed by the Fy 
fusion of two poems: the events of one of these,—the foray of @ 
Vivien into “ Portugal,” his being besieged, the unsuccessful 
attempt of Aimer and some of his nephews to rescue him, the 
second attempt, which proved successful, the marching of the 
two heroes to deliver Orange—have already been related. 
The second poem recounted the death of Vivien in Spain, 
and the fearful defeat of his uncle Guillaume, Aimer having 
perished at the delivery of Orange. The first of these two : 
poems was lost as a separate epic because another greater ig 
poem, on which it depended, the Sidge d’ Orange, had lost its 
identity in the destruction that had come over the cycle. The 
4 action of the Siége was necessary to explain the setting of the : 
a smaller poem whose hero Vivien was. The existence of this f 
q smaller poem, however, is still certified to by traces left in 
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those portions of the Siége which entered into a new epic 
then coming into existence, the present Aliscans. In fact, in 
this epic, in lines 2601-03, we are told, just as the recital of 
N demands, that Aimer was not in France, but was in Spain, 
warring day and night with the Saracens. N tells how, 
because of this, the messenger went to Spain, found Aimer 
and Vivien, and came with them to the delivery of Orange. 
Fortunately, we have preserved also in another portion of the 
Sidge utilized in Aliscans, the arrival of Aimer, although no 
explanation has been given of the manner of his being 
informed of the straits of the city. See lines 4245-51. 
Finally, the chance preservation of another line bears witness 
to the presence also of the messenger, who, from the exigencies 
of the new epic, is not supposed to be present.' 

In C, an effort was made to root out Aimer absolutely, and 
to substitute Guillaume for him. This has generally been 
done successfully, yet in one passage the remanieurs have 
betrayed themselves. Their method was to ascribe to Guill- 
aume the deeds of Aimer as far as possible, and in other 


passages to replace the name of Aimer by that of Aymeri. 
This was easy to do in most cases. One reads such lines as 
the following in C without great surprise, although the 
importance given the grandfather Aymeri indicates rather the 
period of decadence than that of virility : 


Forment maudit Aymeri et Guillelme, 
(156) 


Ne ja reproche n’en aura Aymeris, 
Guibor la bele, Guillaumes li marchis, 
Bien pert qu’il est del lignaige Aymeri, 


Dolanz en iert Aymeris et Guillelmes, 
Guiberz li rous, et tuit cil de sa geste, 


(413-14) 
(517) 


(623-24) 


Quant le saura Aymeris au vis fier, 
Et dans Guillaumes et Guibor sa moillier, 
(794-95). 


1 Line 4931. Cf. Romania, pp. 127, 128. 
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The number of these passages is, however, so great, that one 
begins to wonder at the absence of the name of Aimer. 
Indeed, only one other uncle, Bernart, is absent from the 
poem. This appears doubly suspicious when we reflect that 
the scene of the poem is that same Spain which the most 
ancient legend ascribes as especial scene of activity to Aimer. 
But when we find the following passage, we hesitate no 
longer to see in the persistent avoidance of the name of 
Aimer something very like a conspiracy: in lines 1850-56, 
Vivien says that if his uncle Guillaume will place him on 
horseback, put the bridle in his hands, and guide him into 
the thick of the Saracens, he will vanquish the best of them, 


or, if not, 
Ainz ne fui niés Aymeri ne Guillelme. 


Since Aymeri is his grandfather and Guillaume his uncle, it 
seems clear that the remanieurs have here been caught in the 
act, for, with all the elasticity of the word niés, it cannot fit 
both the persons named, 

Nor does the substitution of Aymeri for Aimer, in my 
opinion, stop with C. It seems to extend to Aliscans, which 
is perfectly natural, since portions of this latter poem are 
woven from the same woof as C. The whole presence in 
Aliscans of Aymeri, which has with justice surprised the 
critics, is due to this substitution of his name for that of 
Aimer. This began in a series of passages which still give 
trouble. These passages are found in the following lines of 
Aliscans: 5968-72, 6249-51, 6645-47; cf. 5693-94. The 
nature of the difficulty in these passages will be apparent 
from a citation of the first three. In the first passage, 
Guillaume is fighting with an enemy in battle: 


Ja li tranchast la teste maintenant, 
Mes au rescorre poignent .xx. m. Persant. 
Et d’autre part Francois li combatant, 

Et Aymeris et toz ses .vi. enfanz, 

Et si neveu, et si apartenant. 
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In the second passage, a duel is going on during the battle : 


Et d’autre part contreval li Archans, 
Se recombat Guillaumes li vaillans, 
Et Aymeris, et toz ses .vi. enfanz. 


In the third passage, Renoart is assailed by a number of 
enemies : 

Mes au rescorre vint Guillaume[s] poignant, 

Et Aymeris, et tuit li .v. enfant, 

Et si neveu et si autre parent. 


The first of these passages reads fairly well, save for the 
last line. We do not know of any nephews or cousins of 
Aymeri in the battle. From the second and third passages 
one would never suppose that Guillaume also is one of 
Aymeri’s children. Indeed, a person unacquainted with the 
legend would suppose that he was anything else rather than 
one of the enfanz. Yet, if the name Aymeri be here in 
its place, the enfanz are Guillaume’s brothers. The third 
passage contains again the word neveu, and has five instead 
of siz. The repeated mention of six sons besides Guillaume 
would have a strange air, in view of the fact that the 
majority of the mss. do not mention Garin as present. 
Then, too, the number five is puzzling. 

I think that in all of these passages the original reading 
was Aimer. The passages in qu2stion are from the battle 
that followed the arrival before Orange of Aimer and his 
band, who had just come from relieving Vivien besieged. 
That is, these events originally followed immediately those 
of the first of the two poems whose union constituted C, 
and are from the very same current of epic narration. In 
the expedition which resulted in the relief of Vivien, Aimer 
was accompanied by six nephews, of whom, by the way, 
- Bertran was one. In the lost poem, they were probably 
designated always as les six enfanz. On the liberation of 
Vivien, there were seven of these cousins, They accom- 
panied Aimer to Orange, and played a brilliant rdle in the 
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delivery of the city, especially Vivien and Bertran. The 
same process of elimination of Aimer that we have witnessed 
in C was extended to these events, nor could it well have 
been otherwise, since it was all one narration: Aliscans, in 
fact, as we see, begins without any preamble, and is really, 
at least for its beginning, one and the same poem as C, 
Inasmuch as there were present six brothers of Guillaume 
in the battle that released Orange, the change from Aimer 
to Aymeri, the father of the six brothers, was perhaps uncon- 
scious ; but if intentional, nothing was easier to do, because 
of the parallelism in numbers and the similarity in names. 
In view of the elimination of Aimer from C and the 
obliteration of the poem concerning the relief of Vivien, 
the substitution was inevitable. The changing of Aymeri 
into Aimer in the above passages, gives them a natural air. 
Of course, the possessive ses should be changed to /es. But 
why are there only six cousins? The first passage follows 
immediately the dangerous wounding of Vivien: see lines 
5932-36, hence there are only six cousins left. As for the 
third passage, where only five cousins are mentioned, it is to 
be explained by supposing one of the six, probably Bertran, 
to be in mortal danger. The others hasten to his aid.’ 
Finally, to take up the last important difference between 
the account of N and that of the French poems, where did 
Aimer die? WN says in the battle for the delivery of Orange ; 
the Mort Aymeri, at Porpaillart.2 Assuredly, the poem is not 
a very creditable witness, yet it may well be that, at one time 
in the legend of our hero, he was said to have met death as 
here indicated. Indeed, as between the two statements, that 
of the Mort Aymeri has more likelihood of being primitive 


1The fact that in the lines immediately preceding it is Renoart who is 
in danger, cuts no figure whatever. It is admitted by all good critics that 
Renoart is a late addition to the geste, and had originally nothing to do 
with Aliscans. 

* Aye d’ Avignon states that our hero perished in battle, but does not say 
where: see p. 45 of this poem, in the Anciens Podtes de la France. 
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than that of N, for the reason that this latter has him die 
before Orange, a city with which originally he can have had 
nothing to do, whereas he may well have perished in a battle 
at Porpaillart. The history of this city as it concerns the 
legend of Guillaume is yet to be written, and offers some 
most interesting developments.’ 

It has been seen that, in nearly all particulars, the account 
of N concerning Aimer represents a stage of the legend 
considerably more ancient than that of the Old French poems 
preserved. 

What sense was attached to the word chétif as applied to 
Aimer in the old poems? The word seems to be used always 
in the sense of poor, unfortunate. Yet it is more than likely 
that the original meaning of this epithet was captive. If 
this be true, the explanations offered by N and by the 
Nerbonois are both relatively modern. N, however, it will 
be noted, seems to consider the term to mean unfortunate, not 
poor in this world’s goods, for it depicts him as the master 
of many cities: we read of him: “ erasi fatto magiore signore 
della magiore parte di Spagna. E sempre la sua vita era 
stare a campo, e mai non dormiva in terra murata, e non 
sedeva a tavola, e non beveva vino, per la maladizione che 
gli did Amerigo, suo padre.” * Again: “ Namieri si destd, e 
rizzosi ritto da dormire il valente signore della grande parte 
di Spagna.” 

There is some evidence preserved in the Nerbonois indicat- 


1 Negative testimony would indicate that Aimer did not die at Porpaillart, 
judging by Foucon. Tibaut in this poem admits having received great 
injury from the Christians at “‘ Barzelone et Porpaillart.” He boasts that 
the Christians paid dear, however, for Tortelouse, in losing Vivien there. 
Had Aimer perished at Porpaillart in the legend utilized by Foucon, it 
would be stated by him that, while he had lost heavily at Barzelone, the 
Christians had paid dearly for Porpaillart and Tortelouse, Aimer having 
perished at Porpaillart, Vivien at Tortelouse. See Foucon, p. 83, edition 
Tarbé. Foucon, by the way, is vastly more worthy of credit than the Mort 
Aymeri. 
? P, 138, vol. 1. For his wealth, see Nerbonovs, 3243. 
3P. 119, vol. 1. 
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ing that Aimer had to suffer a captivity." In a passage 
beginning in line 3009, Charlemagne, pleased with the young 
Aimer, who is about to go away to conquer Spain, assures 
him that he will never be in a country so far away, but what, 
if the Saracens put him in prison, he, Charlemagne, will 
come with his barons to deliver him. In lines 3020-21, 
Aimer is said to be joyful because of this assurance. These 
passages certainly indicate that there was once sung an expe- 
dition for the rescue of Aimer. They may of course have 
been inserted by some poet eager to have a nail on which to 
hang a new poem, or they may be the last echo of an ancient 
legend concerning the captivity of Aimer. The probability 
of the latter being true is much heightened by a significant 
line in the vow before the emperor. Aimer swears never to 
be sheltered by a roof, etc., unless the Saracens have him in 
prison: Se Sarrazin ne m’ont enprisoné (2920). It is more 
than likely, then, that the epithet chétif meant originally 
captive, and that these passages preserve the last, faint trace 
of a forgotten story. If this supposition be correct, Aimer 
was in the earliest legends concerning him in langue d’oi/ the 
friend of Charlemagne and his predecessor in the conquest 
of Spain.? Taken prisoner during some expedition, he enjoyed 
the signal honor of being freed by the august emperor him- 
self, under whom, and not under Louis, his epic history was 
placed. The most ancient poems concerning him having 
disappeared, his diminished fame was still great enough for 
the cycle of Orange to lay hands upon him, but the epithet 
by which he had been known was sooner or later misunder- 
stood, and was taken to mean unfortunate, poor. A new 
legend, based in part upon some trait of the original hero, 
sprang up about his already venerable name. For a period 
after he was thus drawn into the planetary system of Guil- 


1Cf. G. Paris, Manuel, 38: “Aimer le chétif... . qui tire son surnom de 
sa longue captivité chez les Sarrasins.” 

2 That Aimer was first sung in Provencal, is here taken for granted. Cf. 
G. Paris, Naimeri, in the Mélanges Léonce Couture, pp. 349 ss., Toulouse, 1902. 
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laume, the minor satellite of Vivien continued to revolve 
around him (the stage of N), but was finally drawn to a 
mightier centre of attraction, Guillaume (stage of the extant 
French poems). In this way, by successive stages, the epic 
glory of Aimer was diminished, until he became one of the 
most obscure and remote of the six orbs that were set to 
twinkle about the central sun of Guillaume. Chétif indeed ! 
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XV.—THE COMEDIES OF J. C. KRUGER. 


When the critics of the middle of the eighteenth century 
discuss the conditions of the German stage at that time, they 
invariably complain of the great losses caused to it by the 
untimely death of several young and promising authors. 
Brawe, Cronegk, and J. E. Schlegel are mentioned in this 
way ; and their names are still remembered, if their works 
are forgotten. Together with these we repeatedly find a 
name that nowadays seems almost to have dropped out of 
the memory of the historians of literature. Yet the young 
Nicolai’ was just as eager to praise Johann Christian Kriiger 
as those other three men, and regretted that he, too, by a 
premature death, had been prevented from fulfilling what his 
early productions had promised. For a long time confused 
with Gottsched’s unlucky disciple, B. E> Kriiger,? Johann 
Christian Kriiger’s personality and ‘writings only now begin 
to be understood.® 

We have from Kriiger several Lustspiele, lyrical poems, 
and a certain number of those “ Vorspiele,” without which 
the public of those days would not have been satisfied. As 
to them, the Bibliothek der schinen Wissenschaften states : 
“The greatest merit of a Vorspiel is to be appropriate to the 
circumstances for which it is intended, and for the playwright 
to succeed in choosing a pleasing allegory that suits the con- 
ditions of the time and locality ; when these conditions cease 
to exist, the Vorspiel loses its interest.” Those by Kriiger 

Nicolai, Briefe iiber den itzigen Zustand der schinen Wissenschaften in 
Deutschland, 1755, p. 120; also Bibliothek der schinen Wissenschaften (1764), 
x, 241; Hannoverisches Magazin, Montag den 28. Martii, 1768; Jérdens, 
Lexicon deutscher Dichter und Prosaisten, Leipzig, 1808, v. 3; and of course 
Loewen’s introduction to Kriiger’s Poetische wnd theatralische Schriften, 
Leipzig, 1763. 

Cf. Danzel, Gotisched, p. 166. 

Vogt und Koch, Deutsche Litteraturgeschichte,' p.-130. 
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are declared to be “still among the most tolerable of the 
German stage.” ! 

His lyrical poems—hymns, epigrams, and other poems— 
hardly rank higher. Some of them were published in the 
Sammlung vermischter Schriften, von den Verfassern der Bren- 
ischen neuen Beytrdge, and several of his religious poems 
found their way into the hymnals of the time.’ 

For all these reasons it is sufficient to examine Kriiger’s 
Lustspiele, in order to determine what place he occupies in 
the history of German literature. 

All eighteenth century critics are unanimous in affirming 
that these comedies do not strictly belong to the same class 
as those of Gottsched’s school. Jérdens says that Kriiger 
offended the Leipzig dictator by his translation of Marivaux’s 
comedies, and that in his own writings he tried to follow the 
example set by Moliére. A brief review of Gottsched’s 
connections with the origin of the modern German comedy 
will make the meaning of these statements clearer. 

Gottsched, in his reform of the German stage, concen- 
trated nearly all his energy upon the promotion of tragedy. 
He had himself a great admiration for every kind of stately 
and conventional dignity and had not the slightest sense 
of humor. He therefore sympathized more or less with 
Boileau’s reluctance to admit Moliére in all of his writings 
as the equal of Corneille.’ 

So it was left to Frau Gottsched to devote her wit and 
common sense to the abandoned cause of the German comedy. 


1 Further details about these Vorspiele in Hans Devrient, Johann Friedrich 
Schinemann (Litzmann’s Theatergeschichtliche Forschungen, X1), passim. 

* Those beginning with the words: “ Entfernet euch, unsel’ge Spdtter ;” 
“Wie miichtig spricht in meiner Seele;” and “Der Herr des Guten ist 
mein Hirte” (G. L. Ritter, Allgemeines Biographisches Lexicon alter und never 
geistlicher Liederdichter, Leipzig, 1804, p. 180). Heerwagen (Litteraturye- 
schichte des evangelischen Kirchenliedes, Neustadt an der Aisch, 1792, 1, 270) 
says that “ Wie miichtig,” &c., is to be found in the Anspacher und Braun- 
schweiger Gesangbuch. 

5 Art poétique, 111, ll, 393-400. 
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She was far more successful in her attempts than her husband 
in his Atalanta or even Cato, She felt less limited in the 
free exercise of her natural gifts than her husband by his 
programme. And the models she imitated had not yet 
arrived at that state of rigorous conventionality which charac- 
terizes the classical French tragedy of the eighteenth century.’ 
The French comedy had followed the evolution of the century 
also in its form, and thus had kept in closer touch with real 
life. It had changed, developed, perhaps even progressed. 
So Frau Gottsched’s models are less to be sought among the 
comedies of the siecle de Louis Quatorze than among their 
numerous French and foreign successors: Destouches, Addison, 
Holberg,—if we omit less important authors, like Bougeant. 

The Saxon comedy undoubtedly gained by these facts. But, 
on the other hand, their good influence was seriously hampered 
by this other fact, that nothing is more intimately connected 
with the social institutions and manners of national life than 
comedy.? And for a long time the great drawback of all these 
Saxon comedies was destined to be, that their authors studied 
characters in books and not in real life. For there was an 
enormous difference between the public of France and the 
public of Germany. The French aristocracy with its over- 
refined taste had given to the eighteenth century comedy a 
morbid elegance and delicacy, which the Saxon writers tried 
to imitate. But they all belonged to the middle classes, and 
wrote for a public of the same standing. This German public 
hardly can be said to have had at that moment any past at 
all; it could have only a future. And this future entirely 
depended upon whether the German writers should succeed 
in awakening the enormous amount of unconscious, untrained, 
brute force that patiently waited for its moment to come. 
Marivaux’s subtle psychology certainly was not able to do this. 


1 Faguet, Histoire de la littérature frangaise, Paris, 1900, 11, 209. 

*Cf. the advice given to a young Frenchman: Edmond et Jules de 
Goncourt, La Femme au 18”¢ sidele, Paris,’ 1890, p. 390. 

’ Weisse’s uneasiness when in Paris: Minor, CAr. F. Weisse, Innsbruck, 
1880, 35. 
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There are some attempts to use the form of the French 
comedy for a picture of life and manners different from those 
that the Parisian public experienced every day. One js 
astonished to see in Gottsched’s Schaubiihne translations from 
Holberg’s comedies, where the middle class and even the 
populace play such an important and merry part. Here 
Harlequin reappears under the name of Peter’ or Heinrich, 
Colombine is called Catherine, and both look as healthy and 
unrefined as possible. Drunken men stagger over the stage 
and stammer grotesque nonsense, and even the cries of the 
oyster women are heard, selling their shellfish before the 
Kannegiesser’s house. Equally astonishing is an attempt of 
Frau Gottsched’s to give absolute life-resemblance and to por- 
tray entirely unconventional manners and modes of speech. 
In her Pietisterey im Fischbeinrocke a Frau Ehriichin, “ eine 
gemeine Biirgersfrau,” gives a scolding in genuine Plattdeutsch 
to the Tartuffe that has seduced her daughter This use of 
the dialect is entirely new. Individualization of language 
had, in the French comedy, no other purpose than to make 
ridiculous the person using it. In this way Moliére, Regnard, 
Marivaux, and others used their conventional patois for their 
Scapins, Harlequins or Colins. Frau Ehrlichin talks p/att- 
deutsch, because this is her natural language, not becauce she 
has to be ridiculous; and her honest and straightforward 
indignation is only too refreshing after the over-dignified 
speeches of the Obrist, who is the raisonneur of the play.* 

But these innovations were not only opposed to Gottsched’s 
programme of a purified comedy. Besides what he would 
have called their coarseness and vulgarity, there was another 
reason why these attempts to portray real life remained iso- 
lated. Comedy in those days meant satire; and it was rather 
dangerous to show an independent judgment on the abuses 


1R. Prutz, Ludwig Holberg, Stuttgart and Augsburg, 1857, p. 294. 

2 Schlenther, Frau Gottsched, Berlin, 1886, p. 147. 

5In some respects Heinrich Borkenstein’s Bookesbeutel belongs to this 
class of plays. 
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of the time. It is known what an outcry arose when Gellert 
published his really harmless Betschwester, and how even men 
like Haller declared such attacks against religion as dangerous 
and irreverent. J. E. Schlegel was persuaded by his father 
to burn the manuscript of a comedy whose realism might 
have brought serious troubles upon his family.’ The servility 
of Frau Gottsched’s Ungleiche Heirat, or the innocent carica- 
ture of the two rival schools in poetry in Weisse’s Poeten nach 
der Mode, was the only kind of satire permitted to the well- 
behaved citizen of those times. The influence of the comédie 
larmoyante, with its moralizing psychology and its spirit of 
patience and meekness, contributed to this attenuation of the 
satire. And so we have in Gellert’s comedies typical repre- 
sentatives of private vice or misbehavior, that incarnate one 
isolated psychological trait of character, which is naively 
indicated by their names, carried before them like labels. 
With him the subject of the Saxon comedy has become as 
trifling as possible; the scope of its satire is as narrow as 
one could imagine; and the plots are nearly always void of 
interest and completely uncomical. Certainly there is a wide 
difference between these comedies and Moliére’s portraits of 
the Marquis? or Le Sage’s denunciation of the financier.* 

Those were the conditions prevailing, when Kriiger began 
his career. For various reasons he had no obligation to sub- 
mit to the esthetic and political rules of this form of comedy. 
He was united by friendship with the Bremer Beytrdger ; 
and so he did not exactly belong to Gottsched’s school. His 
translation of Marivaux’s comedies is reported to have excited 
the wrath of the Leipzig Professor. But it was rather expe- 
rience and life than Marivaux’s example that directed Kriiger’s 
attention to the practical needs of the stage and to the descrip- 
tion of German things and German institutions, 


Wolff, J. E. Schlegel, Berlin, 1889, pp. 88 ff. The title of the play was 
Die Pracht Landheim. 

? For instance in the Misanthrope. 
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Johann Christian Kriiger was of a very poor family and 
one problem which he, during his short and unhappy life, 
never solved, was how to secure a living and to have time for 
study and literary work. He was born in Berlin, in 1722, 
In 1733 he entered the Gymnasium zum grauen Kloster,' and 
on the 15th of October, 1741, he was inscribed at the Uni- 
versity of Frankfurt a. O., where he studied theology, the 
only study he could afford to attempt. Jdérdens also speaks 
of Halle, which is rather probable, since Kriiger in his come- 
dies likes to mention this university. Extreme poverty forced 
him to interrupt his studies and to apply in his native city 
for a Bedienwng. Owing to lack of influence and of self- 
confidence, he failed in this, and had to live in the most 
miserable fashion by writing Gelegenheitsgedichte. At this 
juncture, in 1742, Schénemann and his troupe of actors were 
in Berlin. The young student sought a refuge by joining it. 
Schénemann was only too glad to add to his company a man 
of literary ability. After Kriiger thus “mounted the stage 
instead of the pulpit,” his life was intimately connected with 
the wanderings of Schénemann’s band, for which he wrote 
his Vorspiele and probably also most of his later comedies. 
Yet his situation was still far from comfortable. His desire 
for education, and the need of earning money, in addition to 
his small salary, took all the time which his obligations as a 
comedian left him. Being of delicate health, he could not 
stand this enormous strain of overwork ; he died of consump- 
tion in Hamburg, the 23rd of August, 1750.? 

Our descriptions of Kriiger’s acting are all full of praise. 
Jérdens states that he “was a good actor. He took with 
success such réles as demand a vivid fire, a certain haughti- 
ness, and a noble pride” on the part of the actor. He, 
therefore, usually took the “part of kings, tyrants, and persons 
of exalted standing in the higher comedy. Although he was 


1 Devrient, J. ¢., p. 67. 
*About the date in Schmidt, Chronologie des deutschen Theaters, p. 148, 
see Devrient, /. c., p. 179. Jérdens and Meusel both give the 23rd. 
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too serious for ridiculous ré/es in comedies, he did not entirely 
fail in the part of the Avare, Tartuffe or Herzog Michel, 
because the comic element here could be perceived in spite 
of his gloomy mien or counterfeited bashfulness.” Schmidt 
(Chronologie, p. 104) says that the sound of his voice was 
“hollow ;” and the Bibliothek der schénen Wissenschajten (x, 
241) adds that this did not prevent him from pleasing on 
the stage, “because there was always found in him a thinking 
actor.” Kiittner, in his Charactere teutscher Dichter und 
Prosaisten, Von Kaiser Karl dem Grossen bis aufs Jahr 1780 
(Berlin, 1781) calls him (p. 296) “an excellent actor.” ! 

As to his personal character, we can easily conjecture that 
his irritability and his gloomy haughtiness—traits of character 
common among the authors of comedies—were hardly of 
advantage to a man in his circumstances. He apparently 
was not a person of smooth and pleasing manners, who took 
life easily and made other people feel easy in his company. 
He had no gift of making himself agreeable to others; his 
sincerity and relentless self-criticism made him both bashful 
and obstinate. In his earlier comedies we find a man of 
rather low extraction, honest and sincere in even the smallest 
details of life, opposing his corrupt environment with a 
stubborn, uncompromising virtue, and utterly unhappy and 
desperate on account of his absolute lack of humor; and we 
are permitted to divine that this Wahrmund and this Herr- 
mann are portraits of Kriiger’s own personality. They both, 
like Kriiger, belong by their inferior position to what Wust- 
mann has called? the “ Gelehrten-Proletariat of the 18th 
century.” And their hidden virtues of righteousness and 
sincerity are in both cases appreciated by girls who see in 
them their teacher as well as their spiritual adviser, in a way 
closely resembling the relation which, as Léwen tells us, 
existed between Kriiger and the Demoiselle Schénemann, 
who later on became Léwen’s own wife. 


1 Yet Devrient calls him a “ mittelmiissiger Schauspieler.” 
*?Wustmann, Aus Leipzig’s Vergangenheit, Neue Folge, Leipzig, 1898, 
pp. 236 ff. passim. 
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There is even a touch of Rousseau’s gloom and of Robe- 
spierre’s narrow righteousness in these two characters ; and it 
will be shown soon that there is a strong revolutionary accent 
in Kriiger’s first comedies, and that they often reveal a frame 
of mind which we are accustomed to meet some forty years 
later, in the French revolution. “ 

This side of Kriiger’s character was probably accentuated 
by the desperate conditions of his life. His poverty and his 
profession separated him from all the other writers of the 
day. They were either men of some means or at least persons 
who, coming from a good professional family, were provided 
with a regular situation in some office. They never felt, like 
Kriiger, what it meant to be hungry. On the other hand, 
they had to be careful and not to offend influential persons 
who were always ready to suspect and to punish. Kriiger as 
an actor was practically something like an outcast. And if, 
in the first place, he thus gained experience of life—for noth- 
ing reveals more clearly certain sides of life than misery—he 
was furthermore almost as free to express his opinions as at 
that time was possible. His knowledge of stagecraft was 
likewise less gained by books than was the case with other 
writers, such as Gellert. Hence it is not astonishing if 
Kriiger did not care for Gottsched’s crusade against Hans- 
wurst, if he rather tried to reconcile literary aims with the 
comic element and the swift movement of the improvised 
comedy, and if he used this form for social satires of natural- 
istic technique and of daring aggressiveness. 

This is especially true for his first two comedies, die 
Geistlichen auf dem Lande and die Candidaten. They were 
followed by two short farces, der Teufel ein Barenhduter and 
Herzg Michel. Der blinde Ehemann is a moralizing fairy 
comedy ; and of der gliickliche Bankerottierer we only have a 
short fragment. All these plays are in prose, with the 
exception of the two short farces. 

Only the first two comedies may be considered as fair 
samples of Kriiger’s real ability and of his literary intentions. 
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The rest of his work owes its origin rather to commercial 
reasons, and shows, as Schmidt (Chronologie, p. 136) says 
of Kriiger’s translation of le Philosophe marié (by Destouches), 
“signs of haste and hunger.” 


I. 


Die Geistlichen auf dem Lande. Ein Lustspiel in drey 
Handlungen. Zu finden in der Franckfurter und Leipziger 
Michaélis-Messe, 1743. 

Lessing in the 83rd Stiick of the Hamburgische Dramaturgie 
says that Kriiger wrote this play while still a pupil of the 
Graues Kloster. The plot of the piece is the traditional one y 
of the French comedy. The stage directions’ indicate that i 
unity of time and of place are observed. The division into i 
but three acts shows that Kriiger does not pretend to offer a 
comedy of the Gottsched type. Ht 4 

In the opening scene we discover the country pastor, @ 
Muffel, coming from his garden and carrying lettuce and “4 
fruits in an apron. From a discussion he has with Cathrine, if 
his Haushdlterin, we at once become acquainted with the 
hopeless immorality of this coarse divine. He has seduced 
her and promises her a dowry of a hundred Thaler, which is a 
to win her a husband. Peter, Muffel’s Hausknecht, is her a 
preference, and so Muffel tries to induce him to marry the sf 
girl. Visitors arrive, and, in order to receive them properly, «ae 
Muffel leaves his two servants. Peter, in a little while, 
discovers the secret of the rather simple-minded Cathrine and 
refuses to consent to his own dishonor. Muffel returns, and, 
hearing the unexpecied news of Peter’s refusal, promises to 
find for Cathrine some poor student of divinity, for whom 
he will try to secure the vacant pastorate in a neighboring 
village. Meanwhile the first of Muffel’s guests, Pastor 

Tempelstolz, enters. The plot of the comedy makes hardly 


1“Der Schauplatz ist in Muffels Hause. Die Handlung ist an einem 
Nachmittage vor der Kirchmesse.” 
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any progress during their following conversation which, in a 
dry, business-like fashion, concerns itself with the financial 
aspects of the clergyman’s life, in the town and in the 
country. The first act thus closes, after having introduced 
to us these worthy representatives of the country clergy, and 
after having given but one part of the “exposition,” that 
connected with Muffel’s former life. 

In the Zwote Handlung this exposition is completed, and 
the plot proper begins. Friiulein Wilbelmine, the daughter 
of Frau von Birkenhayn, is engaged in philosophical dis- 
cussions with Herr Wahrmund, her former tutor. Both offer 
the most striking contrast to the ignorance and the coarseness 
of the clergy, and repeatedly declare themselves “von den 
geheimesten Vorurtheylen befreyet.” We also are informed 
of the fact that the Friulein’s mother sides with the clergy 
and wishes to marry her daughter to Tempelstolz. The 
difference of rank is, in her mind, outbalanced by the good 
fortune of having a clergyman as son-in-law. But Friiulein 
Wilhelmine has the haughty contempt of a true rationalist 
for the pastor, and will never consent to this marriage. She 
declares, though, that difference of rank means nothing to 
her in the choice of a husband; and, encouraged by this, 
Wahrmund dares to propose to her. Both decide to ask 
Herr von Roseneck, Frau von Birkenhayn’s brother, for 
assistance. He soon enters, together with his sister, who 
scandalized by some of von Roseneck’s remarks, presently 
leaves the room. Wahrmund, in an allegorical story, tells 
Herr von Roseneck what has happened, and receives a 
promise of help. Frau von Birkenhayn returns to the room, 
and when the lovers leave her alone with her brother, he tells 
her of Wahrmund’s love, but meets with a decided refusal, 
because Frau von Birkenhayn never will give her daughter 
to a philosopher. And thereupon she faints. This scene is 
suddenly interrupted by Friulein Wilhelmine, who enters 
followed by Muffel and Tempelstolz. The latter tries to 
propose to her. An exceedingly farcical scene ensues, when 
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both clergymen are asked by Herr von Roseneck to assist 
him in taking care of the sick lady. Both, armed with 
enormous pipes and smoking zealously, take out their Gebet- 
buch and try to restore the lady’s health by singing, praying, 
and smoking into her face. This treatment succeeds very 
quickly. While Tempelstolz is still occupied with her, Muffel 
turns to Friiulein Wilhelmine, and, blaming Tempelstolz’s 
coarse manners, tries to win her love. After this the two 
Pastoren state that they are thirsty from the singing; they 
both leave, and with them goes Herr von Roseneck. While 
Frau von Birkerhayn now scolds her daughter for her lack 
of obedience and of religion, Muffel reénters, and, on his 
knees before the ladies, asks them to prefer him to Tempel- 
stolz, who does not appreciate Friiulein Wilhelmine’s high 
rank. Frau von Birkenhayn promises that she will leave 
her daughter free to choose between him and Tempelstolz, 
when the latter enters. He at once sees what is going on, 
and Frau von Birkenhayn now has to quiet the two clergy- 
men’s wrath by announcing to them that she will give her 
daughter’s hand to whoever succeeds in converting her from 
the false doctrines of philosophy. Tempelstolz is forced to 
try first his persuasive powers. Left alone with the Friulein, 
he blandly asks her to forswear philosophy, which he styles 
an inspiration of the devil. She answers with a decided 
“no,” and, after explaining to him her ideas, leaves the room. 
Tempelstolz consoles himself by thinking that Muffel cannot 
have any better success. He still hopes to win her and “ will 
pray for her next Sunday in church.” 

The third act interrupts the development of the plot by 
adding to the exposition a new element, which concerns 
Tempelstolz’s private character. Brigitte, a sixty-five year 
old Conrectors- Wittwe, enters the door, which Peter opens. 
She asks for Tempeistolz and we hear that he has swindled 
the old woman out of all her money by promising marriage 
to her. Herr von Roseneck, attracted by the noise, appears 
and becomes acquainted with these facts about Tempelstolz’s 
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life. Peter, encouraged by Roseneck’s remarks, tells all he 
knows about Muffel. Wahrmund comes, and, after being 
informed of the facts, wishes to communicate them immedi- 
ately to Frau von Birkenhayn. But Roseneck hinders him, 
saying that she never will believe them without proofs, So 
Brigitte is held in readiness in some hidden part of the house, 
whence she is to appear at the critical moment. Peter promises 
to find a way to denounce Muffel in an indisputable fashion. 
While thus the traps for the two clergymen are laid, Muffel 
enters laden with books, which he intends to use for Friiulein 
Wilhelmine’s conversion. He is afraid Wahrmund will touch 
them and, by his profane influence, take from them their 
mystic power. Friiulein Wilhelmine enters and, at Muffel’s 
request, all others withdraw. After a short but vain attempt 
to oppose reasoning against her philosophy, he becomes inso- 
lent, and tries to make love to her. When rebuked for this, 
he finally resorts to the means of exorcising the evil spirit 
from the Fraulein. In spite of her protests, he tells her that 
he saw how this spirit left her in a cloud ; and he declares 
her converted. He leaves the room in triumph in order to 
announce to the others his victory. Roseneck immediately 
enters in order to comfort the Friiulein by telling her of his 
plot. Frau von Birkenhayn follows, and their dispute about 
the pretended conversion is interrupted by the entrance of the 
two quarrelling clergymen. Tempelstolz, furious about what 
he thinks his defeat, charges Muffel with violation of the law 
of the church by misquoting the formula of exorcism. Never- 
theless Frau von Birkenhayn now proceeds to execute her 
promise and to reward Muffel with her daughter’s hand. 
They are interrupted again by Cathrine who introduces Peter, 
disguised as a begging student of theology. Mauffel, in a 
patronizing tone, promises the stranger a living and asks 
him to marry Cathrine. This latter request attracts Frau von 
Birkenhayn’s attention, and a discussion of it follows, during 
which Peter reveals Muffel’s secret. Muffel runs out of the 
room. ‘Tempelstolz proudly now renews his claims, and feels. 
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confident of victory. Then Brigitte appears, and in a scene very 
humiliating for Tempelstolz, he hears that she has secured a 
verdict of the Consistorium, that orders him to marry her. 
Frau von Birkenhayn is now sufficiently edified about the 
two clerical pretenders. She is healed of her “superstition ” 
and converted to “ philosophy ;” and so the comedy ends with 
Fraulein Wilhelmine’s and Wahrmund’s engagement. 
Nearly everything in this plot is taken from the tradi- 
tional form of the French comedy, as it had originated in the 
commedia dell’ arte. In all these comedies we find that a : 
father or a mother wishes to marry a daughter to a man of ' 


the parent’s choice; and this choice is usually directed by 


reasons of money or by religious, social, or political partisan- } 
ship. The man thus selected is unvariably either a worthless i 
scoundrel or a grotesque clown, who amply deserves the 
girl’s disgust or contempt. On the other hand, the young 


man whom the girl prefers is, if not a paragon of all virtues, . 
at least endowed with all those qualities that would make g 
him pleasant and brilliant in the eyes of every girl and of — 
every indulgent reader. The loving couple is usually assisted ‘fi a 


by some relative of the girl’s, her brother or her uncle, who 
at the same time fulfills the functions of the raisonneur of the ; 
play. By his assistance, but still more in consequence of an a 


intrigue planned by a servant-girl and executed by a man a 
servant, both of whom are devoted to the lovers, the worth- q 
5 


less pretender is finally unmasked and, as a rule, mocked in 
the most cruel fashion. A disguise, in most cases, of the 
serving man, brings about very often this happy event. And 
the play thus ends with the union of the lovers. 

There is no need to detail how far all these stock characters 
and stock motives occur in Kriiger’s play. Yet it may be inter- 
esting to trace its different parts back to distinct literary models, 

Muffel’s name is taken from Buchka’s writings,’ while his 
character directly descends from Moliére’s Tartuffe. This is 
especially noticeable in the scene where he behaves impu- 


1 Goedeke, Grundriss,? v. 111, p. 356. 
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dently towards Friulein Wilhelmine, while trying to convert 
her (see Tartuffe, III, 3). 

But the real source of Kriiger’s play is, as Erich Schmidt 
indicates,' Frau Gottsched’s Pietisterey im Fischbeinrocke, 
Here we recognize Tempelstolz’s character and his victim 
Brigitte in Magister Scheinfromm and Frau Ehrlichin, while 
Muffel’s relations with Cathrine are identical to those be- 
tween Scheinfromm and Frau Ebrlichin’s daughter. To Frau 
von Birkenhayn, Friulein Wilhelmine, Herr von Roseneck, 
and Wahrmund? further correspond Frau Glaubeleichtin, her 
daughter Luischen, her brother the Obrist Wackermann, and 
the lover Herr Liebmann. We find, however, that Kriiger 
has limited the number of characters and of motives of Frau 
Gottsched’s comedy, thus showing a strong and genuine 
instinct for the practical side of stagecraft. He has welded 
two persons, Magister Scheinfromm and his cousin Herr von 
Muckersdorf, into one, he has eliminated Herr Glaubeleicht, 
the girl’s father, and so has disposed of a superfluous character 
and of the superfluous motive of dissention among the girl’s 
parents. He has equally eliminated the person of Luischen’s 
sister, Dorchen, and thus done away with the superfluous 
motive of jealousy between sisters. The accidents of the 
plot, therefore, happen among fewer people, and the plot 
becomes less involved. By further dropping all the different 
Betschwestern and all other persons connected with the pietists 
in Frau Gottsched’s play, Kriiger got rid of the very undra- 
matic and tiresome scenes between Frau Glaubeleichtin and 
these persons. The main advantage gained by these transfor- 
mations is that naturally all interest is, without any diversion, 
concentrated upon the clergymen’s hypocrisy and upon the 
scheme to unmask them.* And Kriiger now was able to 


1 Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, v. 17. 

* It has already been stated that Wahrmund is Kriiger himself. 

5It is an interesting fact that Lessing in his early plays transformed his 
models or sources in a similar way, when he thought them encumbered 
with too many characters; so in the Schatz and the fragments Der gute 
Mann and Der Leichigliubige. 
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furnish two representatives of the Tartuffe type, who by some 
kind of amusing contest try, in their quarrels and jealousy, 
to outdo each other in hypocrisy. By so doing he distributes 
the motives connected with Scheinfromm between Muffel and 
Tempelstolz. Scheinfromm’s shameful conduct towards Fran 
Ehrlichin’s daughter is allotted to Muffel, and Frau Ehr- 
lichin’s character and the way she introduces herself at the 
critical moment is reserved for Tempelstolz’s case. Instead 
of Frau Ehrlichin’s daughter, who is never seen on the stage 
in Frau Gottsched’s play, Cathrine had to be Muffel’s victim.' 

This latter transformation shows a curious departure from 
the traditional conception of the suivante. Instead of the 
quick-witted and sharp-tongued Lisette, we have a simple- 
minded country girl, whose ignorance has been shamefully 
abused. If we want literary models for her, we perhaps 
might compare this Cathrine to some of Holberg’s servant- 
girls? who, without being in equally pathetic situations, yet 
are just as different from the Lisette type. The man-servant, 
Peter, is still less in accord with what one might call the 
Gottsched conception of this type. Even his name, which 
is the German equivalent for Pierrot,’ indicates his relation- 


1Frau Gottsched’s play is a translation and adaptation of Bougeant’s la 
Femme Docteur ou la Théologie Janseniste tombée en Quenouille. (There is 
also a defense of this comedy against its critics, which is likewise attri- 
buted to Bougeant: Arlequin Janseniste ow critique de la femme docteur. 
Comédie, Cracovie chez Jean le Sincere. Imprimeur Perpetuel. 
8°.) Bougeant’s comedy is a combination of motives taken from Moliére s 
Tartuffe and les Femmes savantes. It is interesting to see that Kriiger elimi- 
nated from Frau Gottsched’s play mostly persons or motives which can be 
traced back to les Femmes savanies, such as the jealousy between two uncon- 
genial sisters, the discord between a reasonable husband and the mistaken 
wife, and others. On the other hand the example of Trissotin and of 
Vadius probably has influenced the characters of Muffel and Tempelstolz. 

* For instance Annecke in der politische Kannegiesser. The name Cathrine 
occurs in Holberg’s das Arabische Pulver ; but there is no resemblance what- 
soever to Kriiger’s character. 

*For this slightly disguised reintroduction of Hanswurst, see K. v. 
Gorner, Der Hanswurst-Sireit in Wien, Wien, 1884; and Creizenach, Zur 
Enistehungsgeschichte des neueren deutschen Lustspiels, Halle, 1879, p. 27. 
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ship with the good old Arlequino di Bergamo. He not only 
fulfills the traditional réle in the disguise plot but he also, by 
his fear of ghosts and by similar /azzi, plays the Hanswurst’s 
part, just as Holberg’s Heinrichs do.' And not only Peter 
and his jokes or grimaces, but the savory and perhaps low- 
toned character of other comical passages distinctly suggests 
Holberg’s example. The opening scene, showing Muffel 
with an apron and laden with vegetables and fruit; the 
nursing of the fainting Frau von Birkenhayn ; the exorcism 
scene: all this is so drastic and grotesque as to find no parallel 
in French comedy of the eighteenth century outside the Théatre 
de la Foire. Only the great Danish playwright in those days, 
and, earlier than that, Moli@re and Regnard, attempted as much 
(for instance in le Malade imaginaire or le Légataire wniversel), 

But the chief merit of the comedy is that it tries to give a 
naturalistic picture of real life and a criticism of tendencies 
prevailing at the poet’s time in his own country. And it 
gives a special interest to his satire, that it is written from 
the extreme standpoint of rationalism—that of the Philosoph. 
The charges thus brought against the clergy are numerous 
and grave. Kriiger says that the country clergy is ignorant, 
coarse, and given to vice and brutish luxury. Their main 
occupation is to smoke, to drink Doppelbier, to plough their 
fields, and to cultivate their kitchen-garden. Their igno- 
rance is only equalled by their arrogance and their impudent 
hypocrisy. ‘ Most parsons pretend to know secrets; but in 
fact their only secret is their ignorance.” It is said that the 
main duty of a pastor’s wife is to know how to keep silent 
and how to lie. The city clergy, while less coarse, is said to 
be equally corrupt. And the result of these lamentable con- 
ditions is summed up in the following words: “Arrogance, 
hypocritical deceitfulness, and shameful ignorance are in them, 
as teachers of the unruly populace, the more culpable, since 
they create worse havoc than would be wrought by serious 


1 Once, also, Peter; see Prutz, Holberg, p. 294. 
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crimes, which disappear with the death of the criminal.” 
These are sweeping statements, made in that uncompromis- 
ing, haughty way which we already know to be Kriiger’s. 
But it seems as if, terrible 28 they are, they were not far 
from truth in those times, For their confirmation one need 
not go to the perhaps somewhat untrustworthy autobiogra- f 
phies of men like Bahrdt or Laukhard, although most of if 
their stories are probably true. Even the gentle, timid i 


Rabener tells instances of the incredible corruption, ignorance 
and coarseness of the country clergy in the Germany of those 
days.’ And so we need not be astonished if Uz is delighted 
by Kriiger’s first comedy and if Gleim says that in spite of 
the “grober Scherz” he likes it; for “indessen sind viele 
Wahrheiten deutsch gesagt.” ? 

Kriiger’s standpoint is that of the “Philosophen.” His 
Wahrmund, Wilhelmine and von Roseneck are not, like the 
members of the pietistic grovp, “hiibsch unverniinftig.” 
They are not like Muffel and Tempelstolz, who “sind keine 


Philosophen ; sie glauben hiibsch, was die Alten geglaubt _- 
haben, sie liugnen die nothwendigsten Dinge zur Seligkeit 7. 
nicht, als da sind die Gespenster, die Hexen und den Teufel.” a 
On the other hand, the philosophers know how to eliminate ig 


the inventions of the clergy in the traditional religion, and a 
they know also how “ein héchstes Wesen verniinftig zu - 
verehren.” As to their political ideas, it is clear that for % 
them difference of rank, as prevailing in those days of the a 


ancien régime, is based on prejudice, and that only the degree i 
of Aufkidrung to which people have attained gives them their 4 
value and real rank. Friiulein Wilhelmine declares that she s 
never would hesitate to recognize Wahrmund, her former 
tutor, as her equal, since his personal qualities entitle him a 
to such a recognition. 4 
These ideas have some resemblance to the principles of the 


1 Rabener, ed. Ortlepp, Stuttgart, 1839, v. 111, pp. 29 ff. 
* Briefwechsel zwischen Gleim und Uz, Hersg. von Schiiddekopt (Bibliothek 
des litterarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, v. 218), Tiibingen, 1899, p. 61. 
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French revolution.' And as soon as Kriiger had published 
his comedy, it was confiscated even in Berlin. The authori- 
ties had no symvathy with this violent outery of “ écrasez 
Vinfame ;” but, as Gleim says in the letter already quoted, 
the play had an excellent but secret sale, and soon there was 
a rumor (March 29, 1744) that three editions were already 
exhausted. It is only natural that this play never appeared 
on the stage. Yet its violent aggression gave origin to a 
rather weak and confused answer by an unknown author: 
Verbesserungen und Zusdtze des Lustspieles Die Geistlichen auf 
dem Lande in Zweien Handlungen samt dessen Nachspiel. Zu 
finden in der Franckfurter und Leipziger Michaelis Messe, 
1744. The author of these Verbesserungen und Zusdtze tells 
in the introduction that Kriiger had given him the manu- 
script of the Geistlichen auf dem Lande, and that he, without 
knowing the objectionable character of the play, had given it 
to the printer. If he had read it before, the author adds, 
he would not have refused to Kriiger the great service of 
destroying “eine so scheussliche Bruth.” He pretends that 
Kriiger wrote the play out of disappointment and jealousy, 
when he had seen that he never would succeed in his study 
of divinity. The spirit of the whole thing can best be seen 
by the following passage in the introduction: “ Man sollte 
vielmehr, ie ansehnlicher der Vorwurf eines Standes, ie néthiger 
und niitzlicher er in der Gesellschaft der Menschen ist ; mit 
desto grésserer Sorgfalt, die Fehltritte seiner einzelnen Glieder 
bedecken. Es verbindet uns ia dazu die gesunde Vernunft, 
vielmehr die Offenbarung, ia der Nutzen und Schaden, so 
unsere Mitbiirger dahero nehmen kénnen.” 

The main plot is a series of dialogues; for it is impossible 
to see how it could be called a play “in zweien Handlungen.” 
Incidentally everybody but the clergy is blamed. Yet the 


1Cf. Nicolai, Briefe iiber den itzigen Zustand, etc., p. 24 (of the preface) : 
“Es geket dem Wort iisthetisch fast ebenso wie dem Wort philosophisch, 
vor zwanzig und mehreren Jahren. Es war genung, einem (!) zum Kezzer 
in der Theologie zu machen, wenn man sagte: Er denkt philosophisch.” 
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author’s wrath is concentrated upon the Freymaurer, of whom 
it is said: “ Fressen und Saufen wird wohl ihre einzige 
Absicht sein ;” and upon the freethinkers or Philosophen. A 
pitiful specimen of this kind,—Espritfort is his name,—is 
introduced, and his nonsensical talk is constantly refuted.’ 
Later on, Christlob Mylius wrote an imitation of Kriiger’s 
Geistlichen called die Arzte. Lessing speaks of it in his Vor- 
rede zu den vermischten Schriften des Herrn Christlob Mylius. 


II. 


The technique of this first comedy shows a good deal of 
natural ability. The way the author introduces his charac- 
ters,—Muffel, for instance,—in a grotesque scene is perfectly 
natural and very effective. His distribution of the exposition 
throughout all the three acts has no doubt the same fortunate 
result as, for example, Lessing’s exposition in Minna von 
Barnhelm, where the real nature of Major von Tellheim’s 
embarrassments is only told in the sixth scene of the fourth act. 

Yet there is one defect in this comedy; namely, the pre- 
tentious and doctrinaire tone in which the characters expose 
the author’s views on religion and society. It is to this side 
of it that Jérdens’ criticism applies: “In seinem Dialog 
herrscht noch allzuviel miissiges Geschwiitz.” Or, as the ... 
critie of the Bibliothek der schinen Wissenschaften puts it: = 
“Die Personen sind zu geschwiitzig und aussern sich mehr | 

4 in Worten als in Handlungen, die feinen Schattierungen 

fehlen ihnen, sie deklamieren, wo sie reden sollen, und reden 
sich immer so sehr aus, dass ihnen nichts zu sagen iibrig 
bleibt.” 


'The Verbesserungen und Zusdlze are remarkable for their curious and 
} archaic style: Latin words have their Latin declension; wann is always used 
in the sense of “ if; trucken (= trocken), p. 71; die Besessung der Weliweisheit, 
p. 118; dich(!) zum Brode verhelfen, p. 86; die Fréulein (feminine), p. 92; 
der Schnupftuch, p. 131; die hessliche(!) Beynahmen (plural), p. 87, absturb, 
p. 87; die Patronen (plural), p. 88. 
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There is, however, a great improvement as to this in 
Kriiger’s second comedy: Die Candidaten, oder, die Mittel zu 
einem Amte zu gelangen, ein Lustspiel in 5 Handlungen, den 
5 Februar 1748 in Braunschweig zum erstenmal aufgefiihrt. 

By adopting the five-act partition, Kriiger shows his aspi- 
ration to high literary standing. Unity of time and place 
are observed: “ Der Schauplatz ist in des Grafen Pallaste.” 

The plot of the comedy turns upon the intrigues by which 
different solicitors try to obtain a Ratsherrnstelle, for which 
“der Graf” has the right of appointment. 

In the first act we make the acquaintance of one of the 
candidates for the situation, Hermann, “des Grafen Sekre- 
tarius.” Although he is especially fit for the place, there are 
several things that stand in his way. His “ iibertriebene 
Liebe zur Wahrheit,” as Caroline, “der Grifinn Kammer- 
jungfer,” calls it, hinders him from flattering the old, coquet- 
tish “ Grifinn,” whose support he so loses. On the other 
hand, the ignorant count needs his services as secretary too 
much to grant him the advancement to the desired situation. 
Another obstacle emerges. Arnold, “ Hofmeister der Séhne 
des Grafen,” proposes to Caroline, who is engaged to Hermann. 
He bluntly tells her that he would like to marry her in order 
to concede to the count his rights as a husband, and adds that, 
as a reward for this, he will receive a pastorate from the count. 
Caroline’s refusal shows him that her love for Hermann is 
likely to prevent the count’s and his own intentions. He, 
therefore, advises the count not to place Hermann so as to 
enable him to marry. 

In the second act two new candidates appear; both are 
equally unfit for the place, but are also equally well protected, 
the one by the count, the other by the countess. The countess 
promises her support to one Valer, whose flatteries and bold 
manners please her coquettish old age. The count’s candidate 
is Chrysander, “ein Licentiat.” He has never studied, and 
has purchased his degree from a poor relative; he is rich 
and ignorant; and he only applies for the situation in order 
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to comply with his fiancée’s desire for an official title. He 
resents the count with a filled purse and promises naively to 
send this fiancée to the palace. This, of course, wins him 
the count’s favor, who thus shows quite a different character 
from the honest old man in Gellert’s fable, Der Kandidat. 

The third act reveals, however, the true character of Valer. 
He is only disguised as a candidate. In reality he is the 
“ Fabndrich von Wirbelbach.” His colonel received a public 
insult from the countess when alluding to her rather advanced 
age. In order to mortify her, the Fahndrich has to win her 
grace under the disguise of a candidate, and finally to refuse 
the situation, when offered to him. His varlet, Johann, who 
plays the part of the dustige Person, is dispatched to inquire 
about the chambermaid’s personality. Von Wirbelbach thinks 
he knows her, but is not able to place her. Johann therefore 
tries to obtain information from Caroline herself, when the 
count appears and forces him to hide under the table. He 
so becomes witness of a scene in which the count, in vain, 
tries to corrupt Caroline’s virtue. Finally disturbed by 
Johann, he has to desist from these attempts. Arnold’s plan 
to estrange the lovers by slander, fails after a short misunder- 
standing. 

In Act IV Chrysander consults Johann. He is tortured by 
jealousy. Taking Johann’s advice, he intends to hide with 
him behind a screen, in order to hear the count’s interview 
with his fiancée, After this Valer appears again in his 
successful courtship of the countess. She declines to intercede 
in Hermann’s favor, on account of his upright stubbornness 
and his unpoliteness. 

Johann and Chrysander (Act V), concealed behind the screen, 
witness the interview between the count and Christinchen, 
which shows to the astounded Licenciat a degree of corrup- 
tion he never before dreamed of. The arrival of the countess, 
however, puts an end to that scene, and the count tries to 
hide the girl behind the same screen where Johann and 
Chrysander already are. The confusion caused by this defeats 
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Chrysander as well as his protector. The countess triumphi- 
antly prepares for using in Valer’s favor her just acquired 
advantage over her husband, when the Fihndrich discloses 
his intrigue. The countess, however, is saved from ridicule 
by Caroline, who proves herself to be von Wirbelbach’s 
cousin. Reverses of fortune, for which her family was not 
responsible, have forced her to enter the countess’s service, 
although she belongs to the nobility. She declares, in spite 
of von Wirbelbach’s advice, that she will keep fidelity to 
Hermann, who finally gets the office. 

Here again the plot as well as the characters are conven- 
tional and, in several instances, can be traced back to literary 
sources. Johann is Arlequin, and several comical situations 
remind us of Holberg’s plays. Johann hides under a table, 
like the Kannegiesser or as Corfitz in the Wochenstube. 
And the réle played by the screen in the Wochenstube is not 
without similarity to the one in our comedy. 

Yet if we compare this comedy to the Geistlichen auf dem 
Lande, we find that it contains some new elements. To the 
primitive stock of the Italo-French comedy that of the comédic 
larmoyante is added. Caroline very closely reminds us of 
Orphise in Madame de Graffigny's Cénie. Orphise, although 
a noble lady, has been obliged by poverty and misfortune to 
enter Dorimond’s service as Cénie’s gouvernante. It greatly 
contributes to her unhappiness that she has lost sight of her 
husband and daughter, who, however, are discovered at the 
end of the play. Cénie herself is Orphise’s daughter. But 
there is one important difference between Kriiger and what 
we might call his model. Clerval, in Madame de Graffigny’s 
play, offers to marry Cénie, although he is still ignorant 
whether or not she is of noble birth. But the kindness of 
fate prevents a mésalliance. Cénie is Clerval’s equal. Kriiger’s 
Hermann is a commoner without any secret affiliation with 
the nobility ; and, just as in the Geistlichen auf dem Lande, a 
mésalliance of the most shocking type takes place. 

This shows that the social satire of the Candidaten is the 
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same as that of the first play. In his second comedy Kriiger 
gives a picture of the social habits of the ancien régime with 
its favoritism and its corruption. In two striking instances 
he shows how the unworthy and the unfit are more apt than 
the virtuous and able to obtain the favors of a corrupt aris- 
tocracy. This aristocracy, while shamefully misusing its 
privileges, is engaged in a vicious pursuit of pleasure, disre- 
garding as well the public interest as the indisputable rights 
of the individual. As to the ignorance of this class, the 
count’s choice of an instructor for his sons is sufficiently 
characteristic. And he explicitly shows how low his literary 
taste is, when he asks Arnold to read with his boys, not the 
“ Beytriige zum Verstande des Witzes” as he calls it, but 
“einen guten Roman von Menantes oder Celandern, woraus 
sie lernen kénnen, wie sie mit den Damen umgehen miissen.” 

The best known satire of the nobility and clergy under 
the ancien régime is Beaumarchais’s Mariage de Figaro; and 
it is remarkable how closely our comedy resembles the French 
play, although the latter was written some thirty years later. 
Kriiger’s “Graf” is the same brutal seducer as “le comte 
d’Almaviva,” his relations to the “Grifinn” bear the same 
troubled character as d’Almaviva’s; except that Kriiger does 
not spare the lady. Figaro and Suzanne depend upon the 
comte d’Almaviva’s good will as much as Hermann and 
Caroline upon that of the Graf. The way in which the 
countesses get advantage of their husbands is the same in 
both plays. Even single scenes are closely similar. Johann 
witnessing the count’s misbehavior towards Caroline is remi- 
niscent of Chérubin hidden behind his chair; and the comte 
d’Almaviva’s discovery of the page, when he tries to hide 
himself, and the series of misunderstandings in the scene near 
the two pavilions bear many traits of similarity with the 
scenes behind the screen. 

Yet there is a difference between the brilliant wit and swift 
movement of the French play and the stern and sweeping but 
less elegant assertions of Kriiger’s comedy. This divergency 
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is significantly incarnated in the two respective characters of 
Figaro and Hermann. Figaro is the French Scapin, whose 
wit and inventiveness are never at aloss. Kriiger’s Hermann 
is the melancholy portrait of the poet himself. He has his 
“sehr mittelmiissige Gabe, sich beliebt zu machen” and seems 
equally “ ganz vom Gliick verlassen” (Jérdens), He has the 
“ Heftigkeit, mit pathetischem Stolz und mit einem edelen 
Trieb verbunden” which the Bibliothek der schinen Wissen- 
schaften attributes to Kriiger’s appearance as an actor. The 
Candidaten was often played.’ 


III. 


In 1742 Kriiger had joined Schénemann’s troupe where he 
was busy in his double capacity as actor and author chiefly 
of Vorspiele. ‘The rest of his literary activity was now 
inspired by practical reasons: we see it expressly stated of 
his translations of Marivaux’s plays and of Destouches’s /e 
Philosophe marié; and we are permitted to divine it in respect 
to his original plays, if we consider the fact that after the 
Candidaten Kriiger entirely abandons the satirical comedy of 
manners and altogether falls short of what had been at least 
the literary pretentions of the first part of his career. 

Der Teufel ein Bérenhduter® is called by Kriiger ein Lust- 
spiel von einer Handlung. It consists of two separate plots, 
which, although of opposite character, are welded into one 
action. One plot is of a farcical nature and reminds us of 
the gay frivolity of the fabliaua or early novelle, while the 
other is apparently derived from the stock of the comédie 
larmoyante. There are, besides, still other traces of “ haste 
and hunger,” as for instance the inconsistency of one of the 
main characters, Wilhelm Rabe, whose business morals are 


1Cf. R. Hodermann, Geachichie des Gothaischen Hoftheaters, p. 173 (Litz- 
mann, Theatergeschichtliche Forschungen, v. 1x); and Hans Devrient, J. F. 
Schinemann (Litzmann, Th. F., v. x1), p. 373. 

2“ Zam ersten Mal den 27. May, 1748, in Breslau aufgefiihret.” 
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sometimes rather irreconcilable with the humane kindness 
and readiness to forgive, which this paragon of virtue soon 
afterwards displays. 

This Wilhelm Rabe is a prosperous farmer. But, in spite 
of his success, he is unhappy on account of his wife’s indiffer- 
ence to him. Forced by her parents, Hannchen has married 
Wilhelm and has abandoned her former true lover, Valentin. 
Since the latter left the village in despair, enlisted as a soldier, 
Wilhelm has never seen his wife contented, except when she 
received news from her absent lover. Wilhelm is worried by 
this fact ; yet he forgives her and shows the same sort of kind- 
ness as does Nivelle de la Chaussée’s Constance in le Préjugé a 
la mode.’ He thinks and acts along the lines expressed in the 
last words of Madame de Graffigny’s Cénie: “Si |’excessive 
bonté est quelque fois trompée, elle n’est pas moins la pre- 
miére des vertus.” Fortunately, however, this patience wins 
for him first his wife’s respect and finally even her love. 
Therefore, when Valentin returns, she refuses to permit her- 
self to be led astray by his requests. She even readily 
communicates to him her respect and admiration for Wilhelm 
Rabe’s magnanimous character. So far our Lustspiel may be 
said to be a comédie larmoyante. But here the farce enters. 
Wilhelm’s suspicions have been aroused by the Aiister Ruthe. 
He, therefore, has listened in hiding to Hannchen’s and 
Valentin’s conversation, and now interrupts them in order to 
express his gratitude. The harmony thus established among 
the three causes them to plan a punishment for Ruthe’s slander. 
It had been formerly understood by Ruthe and Wilhelm, 
that Ruthe under the disguise of the devil, should appear 
before Valentin and thus scare him out of Wilhelm’s house. 
Valentin, who now is informed of this plan, waits for Ruthe, 
while the other two withdraw. Ruthe appears in his costume, 
and Valentin whips him, ties his hands and feet, and then 
leaves him lying helplessly on the ground. While Ruthe 


1Also Mme de Graffigny, Cénie ; III, 2: “‘Obtenons tout par la tendresse 
et rien par l’autorité,” 
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now gives vent to his fears of the real devil, who might come 
and punish his impudence, Ruthe’s own wife Anna and his 
Knecht Peter enter. A love-scene between these two follows, 
and both agree that it is a source of particular gratification to 
them thus to deceive Ruthe. The unhappy Kiister is not 
only forced thus to witness his own shame, but soon Anna 
and Peter, taking him for a block, sit down on him’ in the 
darkness. Their tender conversation is interrupted by Ruthe’s 
irate cries. The lovers leave, frightened ; and in their place 
appear Wilhelm, Hannchen and Valentin, the last carrying 
a lantern. Ruthe is forced to repeat a formula of apology, 
which Valentin dictates to him. When the passage occurs, 
which relates to his slander of Hannchen, she slaps him 
in the face. He then is freed and the play closes with a 
“ Divertissement” in verse.? Each person has one couplet, and 
each couplet discusses whether the devil is a Bédrenhduter. 
The last couplet is addressed to the audience, and contains 
the traditional “plaudite, amici,” saying how hard it is to 
please after “ Voltir, Detousch und Molier.” 

Thus der Teufel ein Barenhiuter is nothing but an undis- 
criminating mixture of the stock jokes of the Franco-Italian 
comedy with the sentimental virtuousness of the comédie 
larmoyante. The two elements are as contrary to each other 
as possible; but their union undoubtedly must have been a 
successful speculation upon the literary taste of the theatre- 
goer of those days. 


IV. 


Not greater is Kriiger’s merit in the Herzog Michel, ein 
Lustspiel von einer Handlung in Versen. This play was very 
popular during the eighteenth century, and Goethe in Leipzig 
still acted in it. But as Lessing says : “ Vom Herzog Michel — 


1Cf. Holberg, Jean de France, V, 2 (Prutz, p. 347). 

2 These Divertissements correspond to the Vaudeville at the end of the 
French comedies of the time, or to the verses with which Holberg closes 
his plays. 

8 Dichtwng und Wahrheit, Buch 2, Kap. 7 ( W. A., v. 27, p. 116). 
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brauche ich wohl nichts zu sagen. Auf welchem Theater wird 
er nicht gespielt, und wer hat ihn nicht gesehen oder gelesen ? 
Kriiger hat indess das wenigste Verdienst darum ; denn er ist 
ganz aus einer Erzihlung in den Bremischen Beitrigen ge- 
nommen. Die vielen guten satirischen Ziige, die er enthialt 
gehéren jenem Dichter, sowie der ganze Verfolg der Fabel, 
Kriigern gehért nichts als die dramatische Form.” This is 
the exact truth concerning the Herzog Michel. Kriiger has 
taken J. E. Schlegel’s tale, das ausgerechnete Glick, and has 
dramatized it by changing but a few lines. He only adds 
Hannchen’s father, a character which he uses for the exposition." 


Of the two remaining comedies, one, “Der gliickliche Banke- 
rottierer” is a short fragment. All that can be said about it, 
is, that it absolutely copies the traditional stock figures, plot, 
motives, and intrigues of the commedia dell’arte. In fact, it 
looks like one of the Italian outlines in completed form. 

3 Der blinde Ehemann combines all the successful elements 
of the Italian fairy comedy with the never-failing moralizing 
sentimentalism of the comédie larmoyante. Its plot is briefly 
this: Astrobal, Laura’s blind husband, is told by his neighbor 
Crispin that he is a son of the deceased prince and that the 
fairy Oglyvia, the prince’s wife, has blinded him out of 


q jealousy. Thus the present prince is Astrobal’s half-brother. 
q But the attention he devotes to Astrobal is apparently due 
4 ' The last lines of the play, which are Kriiger’s, remind one of a passage 
4 in Marivaux’ la Double inconstance. Michel says to Hannchen: ‘ Du bist 
1 mein Herzogthum, mein Bier, mein Schweinebraten.” In Marivaux (T'hédire 


choisi de Marivauz, publié par F. de Marescot et D. Joaust, Paris, 1881, v. 1, 
p. 27) the passage is as follows: ‘‘Trivelin, Que vous auriez bi du bon vin, 
que vous auriez mangé de bons morceaux !—Arlequin, J’en suis faché; mais 
il n’y a rien a faire. Le coeur de Silvia est un morceau encore plus friand 
que tout cela.” This change from the words of the conventional Arlequin j 


to those of Michel is characteristic both of Kriiger’s realism and of his 
somewhat crude style. The name of Hannchen’s father, Andrews, is of 
course taken from Richardson’s Pamela. 
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mainly to the latter’s beautiful and virtuous wife, Laura, who 
opposes to all the persuasion and enticement of the prince 
an uncompromising and loquacious virtue. Crispin’s wife, 
Florine, is rather different. To her usually drunken husband 
she prefers the prince’s valet Marottin, who is mute and 
therefore, as she says, never squanders his time by gossiping. 
When Laura has resisted the prince's last attempt upon 
Astrobal’s happiness, an old oracle has been fulfilled, which 
says that Oglyvia will regain her former beauty, when, 
“through her son’s misfortune, Astrobal will have been made 
the happiest husband.” She not only appears in all her 
glory, but by virtue of the same oracle his eye-sight is 
restored to Astrobal. The comedy is full of comical scenes 
and amusing tricks, mostly performed by Crispin, Marottin, 
or Florine. They all belong to the stock of the Italian 
comedy, and probably could be traced back to some old 
Italian novella or French fabliau. The whole comedy is an 
indiscriminate mixture of these jokes and a rather trivial 
and verbose virtuousness, both of which elements the audi- 
ences of those days always appreciated. 

Lessing mentions Kriiger several times. In the Vorrede zu 
den vermischten Schriften des Herrn Christlob Mylius, he says 
some strong things against Die Geistlichen auf dem Lande. 
But he at once adds that Kriiger is a writer, “der aber 
nach der Zeit bessere Anspriiche auf den Ruhm eines guten 
komischen Dichters der Welt vorlegte.” And in the Hambur- 
gische Dramaturgie we read : ‘‘ Doch hat wirklich unsere Biihne 
an Kriigern viel verloren. Er hatte Talent zum niedrig 
Komischen, wie seine Candidaten beweisen. Wo er aber 
rihrend und edel sein will, ist er frostig und affectiert.” ' 
We have seen what that means, and where this affectation 
and doctrinaire tone come from. 

But there is no doubt that Kriiger’s first two comedies are 
among the best products of the German stage before Lessing. 
They treat purely national problems with a good deal of 
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resemblance to life; their humor and wit, if they are not 
always refined, are at least always comical and convincing, 
and somewhat on the same line as Holberg’s. Their vivacity 
and unconventionality are more impressive than, for instance, 
the well-behaved timidity of Schlegel’s Stumme Schénheit or 
Weisse’s Poeten nach der Mode, not to mention trifles like 
Romanus’s Crispin als Kammerdiener, Vater und Schwieger- 
vater. Their tendency is narrow and doctrinaire, even a little 
fanatical ; but that means at least that they defend an original 
standpoint and are not of this concentrated harmlessness which 
becomes so offensive in Gellert’s or Weisse’s comedies. Alto- 
gether we are fairly well entitled to say that the German stage 
really lost much in Kriiger; and if we consider, as Jérdens 
does, “was Kriiger unter der schweren Last der Arbeit, die 
ihn als Schauspieler driickte, unter der noch traurigeren 
Beschwerde eines dahin welkenden Korpers, bei der stiiten 
Verinderung des Aufenthalts, bei den miihseligen Uberset- 
zungen, die er iibernechmen musste, um nur etwas iiber seinen 
diirftigen Gehalt zu gewinnen, dennoch geleistet hat, so wird 
man leicht schliessen kénuen, was er unter gegenseitigen, 
giiicklichern Umstiinden, bei reiferen Jahren, gepriifterer Er- 
fahrung noch vielleicht geleistet haben wiirde.” 


ALBERT Haas. 
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XVI.—CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
LEGEND OF SAINT GEORGE, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE SOURCES OF THE 
FRENCH, GERMAN AND ANGLO- 

SAXON METRICAL VERSIONS. 


I. 


One of the earliest evidences of the existence of a legend of 
Saint George is found in a pronunciamento of Pope Gelasius, 
made in connection with the first Roman council of the year 
494. In the presence of seventy bishops he endeavored to 
separate the canonical and authentic books of the Church 
from those which are to be looked upon as apocryphal. 
After mentioning the books of the Bible, the decisions of the 
councils, the church fathers, and the decrees of the Popes, he 
cites the Lives of Saints and Martyrs, and adds that some 
of these latter writings are justly viewed with suspicion, 
both because the names of their authors are unknown, and 
because their contents stamp them as being the compositions 
of heretics or sectarians; he then cites as examples “cujus- 
dam Quirici et Julittae, sicut Georgii aliorumque hujusmodi 
passiones, quae ab hereticis perhibentur compositae.” ' 

This version of the legend of Saint George, condemned 
here by Gelasius, Baronius thought he recognized in a certain 
codex Vallicellanus, and in his Martyrologium Romanum? he 
gives some inklings of its contents. We are told that the 
account referred to introduces the name of a magician by the 
name of Athanasius, because of a confusion of the life of the 


‘ saint with that of George, Arian bishop of Alexandria, and 


his struggle against his famous opponent, Athanasius the 
Great. Then he proceeds to add a list of the incidents con- 


144A. SS. Aprilis, vol. m1, p. 101. 
2 Rome, 1630, p. 199. 
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tained in the account, which are unworthy of the life of the 
saint, such as “suspectum contubernium viduae, ars dolosa 
ejusdem ad perdendos gentilium magos, innumera tormento- 
rum genera... . ut, praeter equuleos, ungulas ferreas, crates 
ignitas, rotamque mucronibus undique praefixam, calceosque 
armatos clavis . . . . etiam arca ferrea, clavorum cuspidibus 
intus ad feriendum aptata, praecipitium, contusiones malleis 
ferreis iteratae, columna ingentis ponderis super eum posita, 
ingentisque molis saxum super caput revolutum, ferreum 
ignitum stratum, liquens plumbum supereffusum, quadra- 
ginta igniti clavi quibus est confossus, aeneus bos candens, 
mersio in puteum, ponderis ingentis saxo ad collum ligato 
. «+ ” all of which is said to have proved harmless to the 
martyr. Finally he agrees with the judgment of Gelasius 
and deems the account itself not worthy of publication. 

The learned Father Papebroch, to whom we owe the 
exhaustive treatment of the legend in the Acta Sanctorum, 
Aprilis, vol. 111, pp. 101-165, had before him a similar 
account in a MS. which he called Codex Gallicanus. He also 
pronounces the account unworthy of credence, and after copy- 
ing the beginning of the text, he contents himself with 
reproducing the strictures of Baronius. 

This version, which is of the greatest importance for the 
history of the legend, was completely lost after the dissolu- 
tion of the order of the Jesuits in 1773, and the consequent 
closure of their chapter at Antwerp. It was only after much 
patient searching and many fruitless efforts that Wilhelm 
Arndt in 1874 rediscovered the Codex Gallicanus in the 
Bollandist ‘library at Brussels, and published its version of 
the Passion of Saint George in the Berichte iiber die Verhand- 
lungen der stichs, Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, 
1875, Phil.- Hist. Classe, pp. 43 ff. 

It is this version of the legend which must form the basis 
for a comparative study of its different forms as they appear 
in the Middle Ages. Following established usage, we shall 
call it the apocryphal Version. 
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I. THe ApocRYPHAL VERSION. 


The following texts of this version, which we shall in 
general call O, are accessible. 

1. The Latin text of the Codex Gallicanus, already referred 
to and published by W. Arndt, in Ber. ii. d. Verh. d. k. sdchs, 
Ges. d. Wiss. zu Leipzig, Phil.-Hist. Classe, 1874, pp. 43-70. 
The Ms. is now in the Bollandist library in Brussels, where 
it bears the number 23. bibl. 1 Bollandiana. 23. Brux. 1 
(1842). The portion of the ms. which contains the passion of 
St. George belongs to the second half of the rx century.’ (G.) 

Incipit.—In illo tempore adripuit diabolus regem Persarum 
et regem super quattuor cardines saeculi, qui prior erat super 
omnes reges terrae, et misit aedictum ut universi reges con- 
venirent in unum.... 

2. The Latin text of the Codex Sangallensis, published by 
Zarncke in Ber. ii. d. Verh. d. k. stichs. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Leipzig, 
Phil.-Hist. Classe, 1875, pp. 265-277. The ms. is in the 
library of Saint Gall, No. 550, and belongs to the rx 
century.” (Sg.) 

Incipit.—In tempore illo erat rex paganorum nomine Dati- 
anus, qui fuit persecutor christianorum, et posuit tribunal 
suum et sedit super eam scripsitque literas et misit eas in 
omnem regionem habentes in hunc modum.... 

3. The Coptic versions, published by Dr. Budge, The 
Martyrdom and Miracles of Saint George of Cappadocia. 
The Coptic text edited with an English translation, London, 
1885. (C.) 


1 Two later derivatives of this version have come to my notice in the 
Bibl. Nat. in Paris. The one marked F. L. 5593, f. 40 r-55r of the x1 


’ cent. is very poor, while the other, F. L. 5265, f. 126 v-149r of the xiv 


cent. is very well preserved. An abridgment of the same version is found 
in Paris, Bibl. Maz. 399, f. 55 v-59 r, of the x1 century. 

?Another fragmentary account of the same version is contained in the 
same library of Saint Gall, No. 435, f. 133, also of the rx cent.; ep. Zarncke, 
l. ¢., 1874, p. 42, and 1875, p. 256. 
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4, The Syriac versions. The only published account of 
this version is to be found in Dillmann’s article: Ueber die 
apokryphischen Médrtyrergeschichten des Cyriacus mit Julitta 
und des Georgius, in Sitzh. d. k. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. zu 
Berlin, Phil.-Hist, Klasse, 1887, pp. 339 ff. Through the very 
great kindness of Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge of the British 
Museum, who has been preparing an edition of this version, 
1 am able to make use of a copy of his translation of the 
text, which he allowed me to have prepared from his manu- 
script. It gives me the greatest pleasure to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to him and to thank him here for his kindness 
and courtesy. (S.) 

5. The Arabic version. Knowledge of the contents of 
this version is possible only from the very brief account 
given of it by Dillmann in the article just cited. (Ar.) 

Before entering into a discussion of the various opinions 
that have been held with reference to these versions, it will 
be necessary to examine their contents. The Coptic, Syriac 
and Arabic accounts, which are of the highest interest for the 
historical and comparative study of the legend, have never 
been seriously compared with G and Sg, and even Vetter,’ 
the last to examine its development, in his introduction to 
Reinbot von Durne’s M. H. G. poem on the passion of St. 
George, leaves them entirely out of account. 

In order to facilitate a minute analysis and comparison, 
the account has been divided into paragraphs. These will be 
found to differ from those made by Arndt, and adopted by 
Zarncke and Vetter, because, during the course of this study, 
it became evident that that division, made without reference 
to the unity of the incidents of the story, was insufficient. 
We shall make G the basis of the comparison and note all 
the important points of variation in the other versions. 

1. Datianus (Dadianus C, 8, also Dacianus in Sg), king 
of the Persians (ruler over the four quarters of the earth 


‘Der heilige Georg des Reinbot von Durne, hrsg. von F. Vetter, Halle, Nie- 
meyer, 1896, 
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C, with whom were four wicked kings S) calls a council of 
his subordinate rulers, Seventy-two (seventy C, no number 
mentioned in 8) kings (governors C) come together, and 
Datianus now commands that instruments of torture, pre- 
viously prepared, be brought before the assembly. There is 
great fear among the Christians. George of Cappadocia 
appears (brought up in Paltene = Palestine? Sg), a count (a 
tribune, Sg, C, S) over many soldiers. (He comes to be 
made a count Sg, C, 8S.) He gives his money to the poor 
and confesses Christianity. The astonished emperor asks 
after his name and descent, and George tells his name, Cappa- 
docian origin (and that he had also lived in Palestine G, 
served as a tribune in Palestine C). He is then commanded 
to sacrifice to Apollo (and Neptune G, and Poseidon C, no 
names of idols S), whereupon he blasphemes all pagan deities, 

2. The tortures begin at once. (a) He is placed upon a 
rack (a wooden horse C, 8) and torn to pieces ; (b) (absent in 
Sg) he is led without the city (absent in C) and torn into pieces 
by four machines (four quaternions of soldiers C) and beaten ; 
salt is sprinkled into his wounds, and they are rubbed with 
coarse cloth; (c) iron boots filled with sharp nails are put 
upon his feet ; (d) (absent in Sg) then he is led back to the 
city (absent in C), thrown into a large chest filled with nails 
and barbed hooks, a high platform is built and upon it George 
is lacerated by sixty sharp stakes, then he is cast into a cauldron 
of boiling water (absent in C); (e) his head is beaten in with a 
heavy hammer (with iron nails C, with lead Sg) so that the 
brains ooze out through the nose (through his mouth, white 
as milk C). All these tortures are of no avail, and no harm 
results from them to George. He is, therefore, led back to 
prison (absent in C) and (f) (absent in Sg), a heavy column, 
which eighteen men could not lift (eight men rolled it along 
C) is placed upon his body. (g) In this condition he is left to 
pass the night (absent in Sg). Suddenly God appears to him 
and comforts him. George learns that he is to suffer seven 
years (absent in C), that he shall be killed three times, and 
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that at his fourth death he shall enter paradise. (The whole 
aph is omitted in 8, with the exception of the first torture 
mentioned under (a).) 

3. (Absent in 8.) The next day George is again led before 
the emperor. A new confession of his faith follows, where- 
upon he is stretched out and beaten, wntil a hundred wounds 
appear upon his back and forty upon his belly (absent in C) ; 
then he is led back to prison. 

4, (Absent in S.) Datianus now sends out a letter, calling 
for a magician, who would be strong enough to overcome 
what he believes to be the magic art of George. Athanasius 
appears, and upon the emperor’s question, whether he will be 
capable of conquering George, he calls for two oxen (one ox 
Sg, C, Ar). When these (the one ox Sg, C, Ar) are brought 
up, he whispers into the ear of one, which is immediately 
split in twain. The emperor is delighted with joy, which 
increases when Athanasius joins the two halves, and the ox 
is made whole as before (calls for a yoke and the two halves 
become two oxen Sg, Ar, calls for scales and the two halves 
are found to have identical weight C). George is now led 
into his presence, and when he sees Athanasius, he foretells 
his speedy conversion. The magician then gives him succes- 
sively two poisonous potions (only one potion Sg, Ar), which 
he drinks without experiencing any harm, whereupon Atha- 
nasius confesses the power of George’s God, and is immediately 
executed. George is led back to prison. 

5. On the next day the tortures recommence. An immense 
wheel is brought up, fitted out with sharp swords and nails, 
George is led up praying, is thrown upon the wheel (he runs 
up on the wheel S), cut into ten pieces and gives up the ghost. 
The pieces of his body are thrown into a well (puteus G, 
lacus Sg, a dry pit C, an empty pit S), and the opening is 
sealed up with a stone. The emperor returns to his palace 
and this has happened on a Sabbath day (absent in Sg, C, 8). 
While he sits at a meal with the seventy-two kings (sixty-nine 
governors C, it was time for eating S) a storm comes up 
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over the well (with earthquake G, C, 8). God appears with 
Michael (Gabriel S), whom He sends to collect the portions 
of George’s body (to whom He says: ‘ Bring up to Me My 
servant George’ 8). God touches them with His hand, and 
George is brought to life again. He returns at once to 
Datianus. The latter at first believes that he sees George’s 
ghost, others (Magnentius Sg, Magentios 8) say it is some 
one similar to George, but the martyr confesses his identity. 
Anatholius (C, Anatholis Sg, Antoninus S, Athanasius G), an 
officer, is converted with his soldiers, and at once all are led 
without the city to execution (1,098 in number, and one 
woman Sg ; 3,009 in number, and one woman C). 

6. (a) George is now laid upon an iron bed and molten 
lead (and iron G) are poured into his mouth and over his 
head (but have no more effect than would cold water G) ; (/) 
(absent in Sg) then sixty nails are driven into his head, a 
large stone is placed upon it, and molten lead is poured over 
the stone (he is rolled down a hill with the stone, and his 
bones are severed one from the other C); (c) he is suspended 
by his feet, a heavy stone is tied to his neck, and a fire is 
kindled underneath him, so that the rising smoke may torture 
him ; (d) (in Sq the following torture takes the place of b) a 
metal ox (a bronze bull C) is produced, fitted out with swords 
and nails inside (absent in Sg, C) and George is placed into 
it. The ox is then revolved by means of machinery in the hope 
that George might be ground to powder (absent in Sg). In all 
these torments the martyr remains unharmed (in fact he was 
very handsome in appearance C). He is, therefore, led back 
to prison and during the night God appears to him again and 
comforts him. (He is told that he must die twice more 
and shall then enter paradise C.) 

S omits all the tortures of the foregoing paragraph and 
substitutes in its place the following based upon 2-c, which 
was omitted above. George had been led back to prison, and 
Satan puts it into the king’s heart to put iron boots on the 
martyr’s feet, and to drive pegs through them into his soles. 
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In this condition he is made to walk. On account of the 
pain he goes very slowly, and the king, taunting him, asks 
him why he does not run; George prays and Michael comes 
and sprinkles dew from heaven on his feet, so that he feels no 
more pain. After a renewed confession of his faith, he is 
lashed with whips, until his body is lacerated. 

7. On the following day (immediately after these tortures 
§), when George is led again before the tribunal, Magnentius 
(Magentios S), the king (one of the governors C), says, if 
George can change fourteen thrones (G@ says twenty-two thrones, 
but the number becomes presently fourteen ; Sg has no number 
whatever ; C has seventy thrones, one for each of the governors), 
which are there, into trees, and cause them to bear fruit or 
not, according to the nature of their wood, he will believe 
in George’s God. The martyr answers that he will do the 
miracle not for him, but for the others present. He kneels 
down and prays, and the fourteen thrones (seventy thrones C) 
are changed back into the trees from which they were made. 
Magnentius (Dadianus S), however, attributes the miracle to 
the power of Apollo (and Hercules G, Heracles C). 

8. (Absent in 8.) On the emperor’s command, George is 
then sawed in two (in seven parts Sg) and dies. The pieces 
are thrown into a cauldron filled with lead and pitch and 
animal fat and bitumen, and boiled to atoms (absent in Sg), 
and the command is given to bury the cauldron with its 
contents. An earthquake occurs and darkness covers the 
sky. God and His angels appear, Michael (Zelathiel C) is 
commanded to gather the portions of the martyr’s body (absent 
in Sg) and God resuscitates George, though he had been dead 
five days (absent in Sg, C). After an exhortation to be brave, 
and the renewed promise that at the fourth death he shall enter 
paradise, God and the angels return to heaven. George begins 
again to walk about the city (absent in Sg), 

9. (Absent in S.) The martyr is led back to Datianus, 
While he stands in his presence a woman (called Scolastica 
Sg, Schollastike C) appears, falls at his feet, and relates that 
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while her son had been hitching her oxen (her one ox C) to 
the plough, one of them had fallen down dead. She im- 
plores the aid of George, because of her poverty. George 
tells her to take his ring (signaculum) (his staff C) and to 
place it on the dead beast. When she does so, the ox is 
brought back to life, and the woman (and all Sg) praise God, 
(Sg has a peculiarly garbled account. Neither the ring nor the 
staff is mentioned. George says to her “vade ad illam, [read 
illum] et astringe nares et dic: In nomine Jesu Christi surge 
in pedes tuos.”) 

10. Tranquillinus the king (the kings present Sg, Trakiali 
the governor C, Tarklinaé the king S) now demands that 
George, in order to show the power of his God, shall bring 
to life those buried (the one buried Sg) in a certain tom), 
concerning whom nothing whatever is known. He answers 
that he will pray for the miracle not for his sake, but for those 
present (absent in Sg, C,S). Servants are sent to the tomb 
(the king and many people with George go to the tomb &g, 
Dadianus and the two governors of Egypt go to the tomb C, 
the king went and opened the tomb S) and the dust which it 
contains is brought to George. He kneels down and prays 
(reference to the seventy nobles that are with Dadianus S), aa 
earthquake shakes the ground (absent in Sg) (a storm arises S), 
and 5 men, 9 women and 3 children (4 children Sg, 200 
men and women 8) come back to life. The emperor asks one 
of these for his name. He answers Jovis (Jobius Sg, Boes 
C, Yabala S). He had been dead 460 years (200 years Sg; 
more than 200 years C; 200 years, more or less, 8) and had 
been buried before Christ was known. He had worshiped 
Apollo (idols S), whose name he blushes to mention (absent in 
8). In consequence he had been suffering torments in a place 
filled with fire. Turning to George, he asks for baptism, 
whereupon the martyr stamps with his foot upon the ground, 
a spring bubbles forth, and when they have all been baptized, 
they disappear. 

11. The emperor now is convinced that George is a magi- 
cian. He commands him to be led into the house of a widow, 
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the poorest in the city. When he has arrived there, he asks 
the woman for some bread, and upon her answer that she has 
none, he tells her that the cause of her poverty is her worship 
of Apollo and Hercules (absent in Sg, 8, Heracles C). The 
woman, to whom the face of George appears like that of an 
angel, goes away to beg some bread of her neighbors. George 
sits down by the gable fork of the house (the wooden pillar 
in the house C, 8) which at once grows 15 cubits (12 cubits 
8g) in height and bears fruit. An angel from heaven (Michael, 
the archangel C, 8) brings bread to George and comforts him. 
When the woman returns, she sees the table spread, and the 
fruit-bearing tree. Kneeling down, she confesses Christ and 
asks George to heal her son, who is 3 months old (9 years 
Sg, C, no age given S) and blind, deaf, (dumb C), and lame. 
George prays to God, and restores his sight, but refuses for 
the present to heal his (speech C) hearing and lameness. 

12. (Absent in S.) The emperor (with 70 kings 8, 69 
governors ©) now sees the tree, and has George led again 
before him. New tortures follow. He is beaten, a red-hot 
iron helmet (red hot coals Sg) is put on his head (fire is built 
under him and vessels filled with fire are put on his head, 
until his body is consumed C), his body is torn with hooks, 
torches are applied to his side (abse»t in Sg) (he is hung up 
and iron pots full of fire are placed under him C) and he 
gives up the ghost. His body is then carried to a high 
mountain called Asinaris (Seres Sg, Siris C) to be eaten by 
the birds. (The soldiers that carry his body cut it into 9 
pieces and bury them Sg.) But hardly have the soldiers 
entrusted with the execution of this command left the moun- 
tain, when an earthquake occurs, God and his angels appear, 
and George is resuscitated. He at once hurries after the 
soldiers, and when they recognize him, they are converted. 
George smites the earth with his foot, a spring bubbles forth 
(a spring is found there Sg, C merely relates that they are 
baptized), and they are baptized. Their names are Sili- 
codies, Silentiarius and Massarius, and many others with 
them (Klandane, Lasiri, Lasiriane and Klekon C, no names 
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in Sg). When they appear with George before the emperor, 
they are at once executed. 

13. Datianus now exhorts George to sacrifice (he does so 
on the advice of Magentios 8S), and the martyr seems to 
assent. The emperor is beside himself with joy. (The rest 
of the paragraph is absent in 8.) He wishes to kiss his head, 
but George does not permit it; he will first sacrifice, then the 
emperor may kiss him. In consequence, George is invited 
to pass the night in the palace, the guest of Alexandra 
(Alexandria Sg), the empress. During the night the saint 
improves the opportunity by instructing Alexandra in the 
doctrines of Christianity, and the empress is converted. (She 
asks George to keep the matter secret Sg, C.) 

14. The next morning a herald is sent through the city to 
announce to the people the great festival in the temple of 
Apollo. At that moment the widow, whose son George had 
partially healed, appears with her child (without her child, 
and George sends her back to bid the child come to him Sg) 
and chides the saint for forsaking his God. George tells he: 
to put the boy on the ground, and then he commands him, 
who was still deaf and lame, to rise (in Sg the child appears 
and falls at the feet of George, and he sends him into the 
temple; in S George calls the child, who stands up, runs to 
him, and worships him) and go to the temple of Apollo, and 
call the god to come to him. The boy does as he is bidden, 
The idol comes out (of the statue Sg) and confesses that he 
is not the true God; then George stamps upon the ground, 
which opens, and the idol is sent to the abyss. The saint 
now goes into the temple and breaks the statues of Hercules 
and others (Heracles and Zeus 8) that were there. He is 
bound by the priests (by the crowd Sg) and led back to the 
emperor (the king Sg, 8S, the governor C) who then learns 
the destruction of the idols, A ruse of George to inveigle the 
emperor to visit the temple fails (absent in Sg, C) (George 
promises again to sacrifice to the king’s gods, if he will bring 
them hither S) (George is sent back to prison Sg, S) and 
Datianus returns to the palace. 
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15. Venting his wrath before Alexandra, he learns to his 
surprise that she too has become a Christian. She is led from 
the palace, hung up by the hair, and her naked body (absent in 
Sg, C,S) beaten with whips (dragged by Dadianus and the 
69 governors by the hair, hung upon the wooden horse and 
tortured C; hung up by the hair and combed with combs 8). 
Then she is suspended by the breasts and torches are applied to 
her sides (absent in Sg, C, 8). Turning to George, she begs for 
baptism, but he tells her that her blood (her tears 8) shall take 
its place (absent in Sg). (In S she is beaten with strips of 
rawhide, until her body is lacerated.) Then the king pro- 
nounces the death sentence and she is executed. 

16. Now all the kings present (Magnentius C) suggest to 
the emperor to pass sentence of death upon George (the death 
sentence is written Sg, C, S). On leaving the palace, the 
martyr prays to God, now that he has been tortured seven 
years, and fire falls from heaven, which consumes Datianus 
and the 72 kings (70 governors and 5,000 people C). (In 
Sg and S this punishment is related briefly after the final 
prayer and just before the martyr’s final death.) 

17. Arrived at the place of execution (where the queen 
had been executed Sg, S), George pronounces a (long G, 8S) 
prayer, in which he intercedes for those who should honor 
his memory and offer prayer in his name. A voice is heard 
from heaven as an answer. (Fire falls from heaven and 
consumes the 72 (70 S) kings Sg,S.) Then George kneels 
down and is decapitated. Water and milk flow from his body 
(absent in Sg, 8.) (An earthquake and storm frighten those 
who witness the scene G, C.) (Many are converted to the 
Christian faith Sg.) 

18. (Absent in Sg.) Passecras (Pasikrates C, S), the servant 
of George, who was with him during his seven years of suffer- 
ing, wrote these events in the order in which they occurred. 

All four versions belong to the same family and derive 
from the same common source, for all give the account in the 
same general order and all agree, in the main, in the facts that 
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are related. A study of their individual traits will aid us, 
however, to determine somewhat more closely their particular 
relation. 

The differences between G and Sg consist in omissions and 
individual variations, which are controlled through a com- 
parison with C and S. We may note in the first place a 
number of such omissions on the part of Sg. In § 2 the 
tortures described under 5, d, f are absent ; in § 6 the tortures 
of 6 are omitted and those of d are briefly referred to between 
a and c; the name of Passecras does not appear in § 18. In 
other instances the author of Sg has introduced traits which 
are not supported by C and S. So in § 4 Athanasius offers 
one poisonous potion to George, where both G and C mention 
two; in § 8 George is sawed into 7 pieces, in G and C into 2; 
in § 10 the kings present demand the miracle of the tomb, in G 
the demand is made by Tranquillinus, in C by Trakiali; the 
number raised to life includes 4 children in Sg, but only 
3 in G and C; in § 13 the queen’s name is Alexandria, but 
Alexandra in G and S. This list might be increased, but it 
would have no importance beyond that of emphasizing the 
fact that the author of Sg has both abridged the account and 
introduced some personal variations. 

In another list of differences between G and Sg, comparison 
with C and 8, and also with Ar, and with the Anglo-Norman 
poem of Simund de Freine' reveals the fact that Sg has 
preserved the original form, and that the author of G has 
introduced the variation. The most interesting of these 
instances is the account of the trick practised by Athanasius 
in § 4. In Sg, C and Ar only one ox is called for by the 
magician. In Sg he whispers (in Ar he spits) into the ear 
of the animal, which is straightway split in twain, and when 
a yoke is brought up, each half ox becomes a whole one, and 
is hitched up, while in C the magician calls for scales, and it 
is found that the two halves are of exactly the same weight. 


'For the detailed discussion of the contents of this poem, see part 11 
of the present study. 
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In G he calls for two oxen, but only one of these is affected 
by the trick, and the two halves are then again joined together 
and the ox becomes whole as before. The incident is omitted 
entirely in 8S, but the Arabic version seems to agree with Sg, 
while Simund de Freine relates the story in accordance with 
G, with this difference, that only one ox is demanded by the 
magician, who is here called Anastasius. I am inclined to 
believe that the original version of the trick is preserved in 
Sg and Ar. The outcome of it, as told there, explains the 
number of oxen in G, and the various differences in G, C 
and Simund de Freine appear as natural variations, which 
could readily suggest themselves to later authors.’ 

In the same incident Athanasius offers two poisonous 
potions to George in G and only one in Sg. G here agrees 
with C, Sg with Ar and Simund de Freine. From the {act 
that the canonical Greek version’ also mentions two potions, 
it seems to follow that G and C are here nearer to the origi- 
nal than Sg, but on the other hand, since the development 
of such incidents proceeds from the simple to the complex, it 
is more probable that here also Sg has preserved the original 
form. 

In the following instances, however, the variation is clearly 
due to the author of G, viz.: § 5 the name of Athanasius in 
the place of Anatholis Sg, Anatholius C; § 9 the omission 
of the name of Scolastica Sg, Schollastike C ; § 10 those raised 
to life by George had been dead 460 years in G, but 200 years 
in Sg, C, S and Simund de Freine; § 11 the age of the 
crippled child of the widow is 3 months in G, but 9 years in 
Sg, C, 8, while no age is given in Simund de Freine; § 12 
the name of the mountain to which George is carried after 
his third death is Asinaris in G, but Seres Sg and Siris C. 


1 This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that the story seems to have 
agreed with Sg and Ar also in the Greek version, of which some fragments 
only are preserved in the palimpsest of the v cent., of whose importance 
we shall speak presently. 

*See below, p. 483. 
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It is evident that one version complements or corrects the 
other, and that both therefore derive from a common source, 
Their particular relation was defined by Zarncke, /. c., p. 257, 
as follows: “ Vielmehr iiberzeugt man sich leicht... . dass 
wir es mit zwei verschiedenen Uebersetzungen desselben 
griechischen Originals oder zweier nur hier und da und nur 
redactionell von einander abweichender griechischer Texte zu 
thun haben, und zwar so, dass der Sangallensis im Ganzen 
kiirzer gefasst ist, mége nun diese gréssere Kiirze bereits 
dem Original zuzuweisen sein, oder erst der lateinischen Bear- 
beitung.” This relation of the two versions is also accepted 
by Vetter, 7. ¢., p. xix: “der Text des Gallicanus and der 
des Sangallensis sind zwei von einander abweichende Ueber- 
setzungen desselben griechischen Originals, oder sie repri- 
sentieren die Uebersetzung zweier unter sich abweichender 
griechischer Texte.” There can be no question that the 
second of these alternatives is the correct one, and that we 
have in G and Sg translations of two different Greek versions, 
both closely related to the original form of the legend. 

These latter Greek versions have lately been proved to have 
been closely related to the fragments of another Greek text, 
preserved in a palimpsest of the v century, which had been 
known for some forty years, since they were published by 
Detlefsen in the Sitzb. d. Wiener Akad., 1858, pp. 383 ff., but 
which, curiously enough, seem to have escaped the notice of 
scholars who have busied themselves with this question. The 
proofs of this relation are brought by Vetter, /. ¢., pp. xx- 
xxiii. They consist in a comparison of these fragments with 
the corresponding portions of G and Sg, and they leave no 
room for doubt.’ 

The age of G and Sg can be determined approximately 
from internal evidence. Zarncke pointed out, J. ¢., p. 260, 
that citations from scripture in both, do not agree with the 
Vulgate text, but point back to an earlier prehieronymic 


1 Vetter is also undoubtedly correct in inverting the order of the leaves 
of the palimpsest numbered by Detlefsen 2 v and 3 r respectively. 
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translation. Though both mss. belong to the rx century, this 
fact forces the conclusion that the translations were made 
very much earlier. 

The relation of C to G and Sg or their sources is a problem 
much more difficult of solution. Dr. Budge, in his edition 
of the Coptic text, p. xxvi, and elsewhere, accepts a strong 
probability that C was translated from the Greek. If this 
be true, then some of the points of resemblance between Sg 
and C, just pointed out, would probably demand the accept- 
ance of a common source for both, and this Greek text would 
contain a version parallel to that of which G is a translation, 
and to that of the fragments contained in Detlefsen’s palimp- 
sest. On the other hand, Amélineau' has endeavored to 
prove that the Coptic version is the original one and that 
all the others derive from it. His reasons are based upon 
the internal features of the account, whose general arrange- 
ment agrees remarkably with that of other Coptic lives of 
Saints ; and the scene and general point of view of the story, 
according to him, are clearly Egyptian. I am not able to 
form a personal judgment on the question, and prefer to 
remain neutral. This much is certain, that C does not repre- 
sent the oldest form of the legend, and that Amélineau is 
clearly wrong when he maintains, /. c., p. 287, that G (he 
does not know Sg) is a translation of C. The various agree- 
ments and differences between G, Sg, and C admit only of 
this one conclusion, that all three are closely related to a 
common source. 

Dr. Budge, /. ¢., p. xxxi, gives some data upon which the 
date of C may be established. It was known by Theodosius, 
bishop of Jerusalem, about 450 a. D., and by Theodotus, 
bishop of Ancyra, who lived in the early part of the same 
century, and was used by them as the basis for their encomi- 
ums published in the same volume as C. “ If, however,” Dr. 
Budge goes on to say, “ the encomiums attributed to Theodosius 
and Theodotus are not genuine, though I see no reason why 


1Les Actes des Martyrs de Uéglise Copte, Paris, 1890, pp. 291 ff. 
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they should not be, they were probably written about a century 
later.” 

The Syriac text derives from the same source as G, Sg, and 
C, though it is seriously abridged. The greater part of §§ 2 
and 13, and §§ 3, 4, 6, 8, 9 are omitted, but the remainder of 
the account follows closely and in the same order the model 
of G, Sg, and C. The only important variation occurs in 
§ 10. When George is asked to perform the miracle of the 
tomb, 200 souls of men, women and children come back to 
life. Their spokesman bears the name of Yabala, and he 
relates that they had been dead 200 years, more or less. The 
fact that this name occurs in a later Greek apocryphal 
version as Io" and that it reappears as Johel and Joel in 
the West European versions current in the Middle Ages,’ 
together with the large number of souls raised from life, 
different from the small number given by G, Sg, and C, 
renders the source of S of peculiar importance. Dr. Budge, 
l. ¢., p. xxvii, ascribes the Syriac account to the vi century. 

Of the Arabic version very little can be said. According 
to Dr. Budge, it is “made from a comparatively modern 
recension of the original work.” From Dillmann’s account 
of its contents it seems to follow that the story, as told there, 
does not differ seriously from that of the texts examined so 
far. Only one important variation seems to occur, and that 
is in the introduction of Diocletianus as persecutor of George 
in conjunction with Maxentius and Dadianus, although the 
latter remains his main enemy. 

From the foregoing considerations the following filiation 
of the different versions seems to follow : 


1 Cp. below, p. 488. 2 Cp. below, p. 496. 
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II, THe CANONICAL VERSION. 


There is sufficient evidence to show that George had early 
‘become one of the most popular saints of the church. On 
the other hand, the edict of Pope Gelasius had stamped the 
current account of his martyrdom as apocryphal and not 
worthy of credence. The story of his passion was therefore 
changed, so as to be no longer open to such criticism, and the 
result was the so-called canonical version of his martyrdom. 
This form of the legend is characterized by the introduction 
of the name of Diocletian, due to the desire to connect the 
death of the saint with the tenth persecution of the Christians, 
and by the reduction of the tortures suffered by the saint and 
the wonders performed by him. 

The earliest evidence of the existence of this form of the 
legend is to be found in the encomium of Andreas,’ arch- 
bishop of Creta (vii—vitr cent.), and in the Greek version, 
accepted by the Bollandists, A.A. SS. April, 111, Acta Graeca, 
pp. vii-xii (b), and published also in Latin translation,’ ibid., 
pp- 119-125 (1). 

The legend appears here in the following form : 

1. The emperor Diocletian, who has under his control the 
governors of the whole East, decides upon a persecution of 
the Christians. At that time George appears at his court. 
He had been born in Cappadocia of Christian parents. The 
father having died when he was still an infant, he had gone 


1Cp. Kirpiénikov, Saint George and Egorij Chrabry, Saint Petersburg, 1879. 
Veseléfskij, Studies in Russian Sacred Poetry, Pubs. of the Russian Academy of 
Science, xx1, No. 2. The former of these two volumes has, in spite of many 
efforts, remained inaccessible to me. For a knowledge of the contents of 
the second I am indebted to the kindness of Dr, George R. Noyes of the 
University of California. A detailed account of the conclusions of both 
studies can be found also by Heinzel in the Zs. f. deutsches Alterthum, neue 
Folge, xv, pp. 256-262. 


2 Publ. AA. SS. April, vol. 111, Acta Graeca, pp. xx ff. 
*Ut extant apud Lipomanum et Surium, interprete Francisco Zino ex 


ms. Graeco Veneto. Collata cum Mss. Vaticano et Florentino. 
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with his mother to her native Palestine, where they had 
many possessions. The young man rises rapidly in honors. 
First tpiBodvos, then xoyns, having lost his mother at the age 
of 20, he now appears at the court of the emperor seeking 
still greater honors. On the very first day of his presence, he 
sees the cruelties perpetrated against the Christians. There- 
upon he distributes his money to the poor, and on the third 
day of the council he arises and confesses his faith in the 
God of the Christians. 

2. Diocletian is so astonished that he cannot speak, and he 
nods to Magnentius, who was then consul, to answer George. 
Finally the emperor endeavors to win him over by flattery. 
He refers to his youth, his career, and his ambition, but the 
martyr remains firm, and he is finally handed over to soldiers 
and led away to prison. A spear, with which he is struck, 
bends back as though of lead, and George praises God. In 
the prison he is tied to the ground and a heavy stone is 
placed upon his breast. 

3. On the next day George is led back to the emperor. 
He is placed upon a wheel, beneath which sharp knives are 
fixed, and is torn to pieces. Diocletian thinks he must be 
dead, taunts the God of George, and goes away to sacrifice 
to Apollo. A cloud appears, thunder and a voice from 
heaven are heard, while a man in a white garment is seen 
ministering to the martyr. When he is loosed from the 
wheel, he is found to be sound in body, praising God. The 
events are related to Diocletian, and when he sees George, he 
thinks it must be his ghost. «(a) Two officers, Anatolius and 
Protoleus, are converted and at once executed. (6) Many 
others besides are converted, and among them the empress 
Alexandra. 

4. George is now placed into a lime-kiln, to be kept there 
three days, but at the end of that period he is found unharmed. 
This fact is witnessed by a great multitude, and the rumor of 
it is carried to Diocletian, who commands the martyr to be 
led before him, and accuses him of working his wonders by 


magic. 
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5. Iron boots are now brought up, heated and put on his 
feet. In this condition he is driven back to prison. 

6. On the following day he is again led before the emperor 
and the assembled senate, and Diocletian accuses him of 
magic. When he protests with indignation, he is struck on 
the mouth and beaten with cowhides. 

7. Magnentius now suggests calling the magician Atha- 
nasius, and George is led back to prison. On the following 
day the magician is present. He prepares two poisonous 
potions, which the martyr drinks without experiencing any 
harm, the second on command of the emperor. Athanasius 
then suggests that George be asked to resuscitate a dead 
body. Should he succeed, both Athanasius and Magnentius 
promise to accept the Christian faith. The tomb where the 
body rests is half a stadium distant from the council hall. 
Evidently all go there, though the texts are silent on this 
point. George kneels on the ground and prays, a loud voice 
is heard, and the dead man rises. Diocletian and his friends 
think the matter a fraud, but the dead man prays to God and 
remains near George. Thereupon Athanasius falls on his 
knees and confesses Christ, while the emperor accuses him of 
being George’s accomplice and of having deceived him with 
a body that was not really dead. Both Athanasius and the 
man that had been resuscitated are now executed and George 
is led back to prison. 

8. During the night many visit him and are healed of 
various diseases. Among those who crowd to the prison, 
there is a peasant by the name of Glycerius, whose ox had 
fallen dead, while he was ploughing. George tells him to go 
back and that he will find his ox alive. When he finds that 
the saint’s prediction has come true, he is beside himself with 
joy, confesses Christianity, and is executed. 

9. On the advice of Magnentius a council is now ordered 
for the following day. During the night God appears to 
George in a dream and tells him that victory shall come 
to him on the next day. He obtains from the jailer the 
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permission to have his servant admitted to the prison. He 
gives him written directions that after his death he is to bury 
his body near his former home, in Palestine. 

10. On the next day a new council is held. George is led 
before Diocletian, who again tries persuasion and argument, 
and even goes so far as to offer him half of his kingdom, 
The saint now declares himself ready to go to the temple, 
and the emperor sends out a proclamation for all to come and 
witness the sacrifice. George enters the temple, makes the 
sign of the cross before the statue of Apollo, and the demon 
dwelling within the idol confesses that the God of George is 
the only trueGod. All the other idols fall to the ground and 
are broken. A great tumult arises and the martyr is again 
bound. 

11. When Alexandra receives the news, she cannot hide 
her faith any longer. George is led before the emperor, 
reviling his gods, and Alexandra joins the group, falling 
at the martyr’s feet. Diocletian, beside himself, pronounces 
sentence of death against them both, and they are led away. 
Arriving at the place of execution, Alexandra sits down and 
renders her spirit to God. (The account does not say that 
she was executed.) George kneels down and is decapitated. 

According to Kirpiénikov, as quoted by Vetter, /. c., p. lvi, 
this version formed the source of all the later East European 
forms of the legend, of which he cites a number of Greek, 
Russian, and Serbian texts, and among these the life attri- 
buted to Metaphrastes' (Me) and the encomium of Gregorius 
Cyprius.? 

While there can be no doubt as to the accuracy of this 
statement, it seems nevertheless to the point to mention a few 
features in which Me differs from b-]. These are: 

1 (§ 1). The mention of Maximian by the side of Dio- 
cletian. Furthermore the reference to George’s origin and 


' Publ. Migne, Patrol. Ours. 2,4, and AA. SS, l. c. Acta Graeca, pp. xii ff. 
* Publ. AA. SS, l. e. Acta Graeca, pp. xxi ff. 
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parents is reduced to a bare mention ; cf. rovr@ matpis pév 
Karaboxav, ratépes 5¢ tpodos 
aéBas ex Tpoyover Hv Kat aTEXVos, 
Thy pev vedfov.... 

2 (§ 7). Athanasius is not introduced until after the mira- 
cle of the tomb. The demand to raise a dead body to life is 
made by Magnentius,' and when George performs the miracle, 
Diocletian thinks he did it through magic, and therefore he 
calls in Athanasius, a famed magician, to undo the power of 
the saint. However, Athanasius can gain no more advantage 
over the martyr than did those called upon formerly to work 
their magic upon Moses. There is no reference whatever to 
a poisoned cup. Athanasius and many others are finally 
converted and promptly executed. 

3 (§ 9). There is no mention of the appearance of God to 
George in prison, nor of the admission of the martyr’s servant. 

No great importance can be attached to these variations. 
The third is evidently a mere omission, the second may be 
an individual transposition of incidents, and the introduction 
of Maximian also followed naturally afier the martyrdom had 
once been located in the persecution under Diocletian, though, 
of course, it is entirely possible that we have here influence 
of some later version, where Diocletian and Maximian were 
both mentioned. 

Another Greek version, which was rejected by the Bolland- 
ists, shows more serious differences, and deserves closer study. 
This is the version accepted by Surius and translated by 
Lipomanus from a Greek ms. in Venice? (L-S). The main 
outline of this account does not differ from that given in b-l, 
but it contains the following characteristic features. 

1 (§ 1). There is no reference to George’s parents. The 
martyr is introduced as a tribune from Cappadocia. Seeing 


1As in L-S; see below, p. 486. 
? Publ. Surius, Vitae Sanctorum ab Aloysio Lipomano olim conscriptae, Cologne, 
1570, vol. 1, pp. 251 ff. 
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the persecution wrought upon the Christians, he appears 
before the emperor and confesses his faith.’ 

2 (§ 7). Magnentius demands the miracle of the tomb, as 
in Me, but there is no mention whatever of Athanasius. 

3 (§ 9). The whole of § 9 is omitted asin Me. There is 
no mention of the appearance of God to George in prison, 
nor of the admission of his servant. 

4. After § 11 follows the statement “ego vero sancti 
Georgii servus, nomine Pasicrates, secutus dominum meum, 
omnia haec in commentarios collegi.” 

The general similarity between L-S and b-l is too close to 
admit of the conclusion that we have to do with two inde- 
pendent versions, and that L-S stands closer to the original 
as Amélineau holds, /. ¢., p. 271. Moreover it appears from 
the evidence published by Vesel6fskij, /. c., p. 45, that the 
original of L-S (Venice, Ms Graec. 1447, Olim 2030) bore in 
certain portions the closest verbal similarity to the version 
contained in the Vienna ms. Theolog. Graec. 123 and pub- 
lished by him, ibid., p. 172ss. This Greek text, of which 
we shall presently speak more minutely, is a member of the 
later Greek apocryphal form of the legend, and contains 
therefore much that is absent from L-S. However, in the 
passages relating the same incidents, notably in the rhetorical 
introduction and in the initial paragraphs of the story proper, 
the language of L-S reads like a translation of this Greek 
text. Vescléiskij concludes therefore that L-S, though a 
member of the canonical group, stands under the influence 
ot the apocryphal version, which point of view also explains 
fully the introduction of the name of Pasicrates. 

It will be noted also that outside of the addition of this 
name, the irregularities characteristic of L-S are quite similar 


1After the rescue of George from the lime-kiln (here “jussit S. Georgium 
in lacum conjici, ardentem ex materia illa, quae dicitur asbestos, quaeque 
non nisi post tres dies extingui solet ”) Alexandra confesses her faith again, 
which she had already done once after his rescue from the wheel. L-S 
agrees here with the encomium of Andreas and also with Me, while b-l 
omits the second confession of the empress. 
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to those just noted for Me, so that the conclusion will proba- 
bly be exact that the direct model of Me and the Greek 
original of L-S were closely related. 


III. Later Eastern ApocRYPHAL VERSIONS. 


By the side of the canonical version the old apocryphal 
form of the legend lived on apace, but its form was changed, ei 
partly through influence of the canonical version, and partly ae 
through the elaboration of individual data. Vesel6fskij, ¢., 
pp. 87 ff., cites the following Greek texts as examples of this Bek 
variation of the legend. a 
1. Vienna ms. Theol. Graec. 123, already spoken of, and Som 
published in full, ibid., pp. 172 ff. (V). ia 
2. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Graec. 1178 (Olim 148); extracts faa’ 
published, ibid., pp. 198-199 and 38-41 (V’). 
3. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Graec. 1534, extracts published, ibid., aig | 
pp. 189-198 (V’). 
q The first of these Mss. contains the following account of a 
the legend : 
1. Diocletianus is emperor, and Magnentius his friend, the q 
second in the land. These two consult together how to : 
suppress the worship of the Christians. Finally they send ee 
letters signed by Diocletian to all the governors of the lt 
F empire, and command the persecution of all those who do not wen 
: worship Apollo, Hermes, Dionysos, Heracles, or Zeus. Dur- ae 
ing a council, which follows, George appears like a bright ye 
star ina dark night. He comes from Cappadocia, of noble batt 
family, is at this time tpsBodvos, and now appears seeking eH 
the office of xouns. Seeing the cruelties practised against the aoe 
Christians, he decides to confess his faith. He gives his gd 
money to the poor, and, dressed like an athlete, appears of 
before the emperor and the assembled council, and proclaims ‘4 
himself a Christian. Magnentios then asks for his name, and ba 
when George has answered, Diocletian decrees that he must 
sacrifice to the idols. 
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2. The tortures begin at once. George is suspended and 
his body is scraped until his bowels fall upon the earth. A 
spear with which he is struck bends like lead. Thereupon 
he is led to prison, tied to the ground, and a heavy stone, 
which four men could hardly lift, is placed upon his breast, 

3. Then follows the torture upon the wheel. George is 
cut into 10 pieces; these are thrown into a dry well, and 
Diocletian goes to his meal. About the tenth hour a noise 
is heard, and a voice from heaven. An angel appears and 
resuscitates the martyr. He returns at once to the emperor 
and Magnentius, both of whom he meets before the statue 
of Apollo. Diocletian thinks he sees George’s ghost, others 
maintain that it is some one similar to him. Anatolius, one 
of the officers, is converted with his soldiers, and at once led 
without the city and executed. 

4. Then follows a series of tortures similar to those de- 
scribed in O § 6: (a) He is stretched upon a copper couch, and 
molten lead is poured over him. (6) He is hung up by his 
feet, with a heavy stone tied to his neck, and a fire is kindled 
under him, so that the smoke may torment him. (c) He is 
placed in a metal ox fitted out with nails and barbed hooks, 
which is then turned by machinery, in order that his flesh 
may be torn. After these tortures he is led back to prison, 
and during the night God appears to him, and tells him that 
at his third death he shall be received into paradise. 

5. George is then sawed into pieces, and dies, The por- 
tions of his body are burned in resin and wax, and buried 
with the cauldron in the ground. An earthquake occurs, 
and God appears and resuscitates him. A renewed promise 
follows that at the third death he shall enter paradise, and 
George walks about the city teaching the people. 

6. In the next place the incident of Scholastike and her 
ox is related. George gives her his stick to place upon the 
beast, and the animal comes to life again. 

7. Diocletian now demands the miracle of the tomb. One 
man arises, whose name is Jobel (‘Io87A) and who has been 
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dead 400 years. When he prays to be baptized, George 
strikes the ground with his foot, and a fountain springs forth. 

8. New tortures follow. The martyr is beaten, a red-hot 
helmet is put upon his head, and his body is torn with hooks, 
until his bowels lie bare. When he is dead, his body is 
carried by soldiers to a high mountain. An earthquake 
shakes the ground, and God comes in a cloud and resuscitates 
the martyr. The soldiers are converted and baptized ; they 
confess their faith before the emperor and are executed. 

9. In the next place the incident of Glykerios and his ox 
is related, similar to b-1 § 8. George tells him to believe and 
he will find his ox alive again. He is converted by the 
miracle and at once executed. 

10. Diocletian now makes use of flattery, and George 
seemingly promises to sacrifice to the idols. Overcome with 
joy, the emperor invites him to pass the night in the palace, 
and George improves the opportunity by converting the 
queen Alexandra. 

11. On the next morning a proclamation is published 
inviting all to come and witness the sacrifice of the martyr. 
George approaches the statue of Apollo, the idol confesses his 
vanity, and before the sign of the cross all the statues fall to 
the ground and are broken. 

12. Alexandra now confesses the Christian faith. The 
emperor is mad with anger, and she is condemned to death. 
On the way to the place of execution she renders her spirit 
to God. 

13. The martyr is also led to execution. He kneels down 
and prays. In answer a voice is heard from heaven. Then 
he is decapitated ; an earthquake shakes the ground and a 
storm beats the air. After his death Christians bury him 
with his mother, Polychronia, in Diospolis. 

Comparison with O on the one hand and the canonical 
version on the other, makes it evident that the present 
version occupies a position midway between the two. It 
contains the threefold death of the martyr and many of the 
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incidents of the original version. But the omissions are also 
quite numerous. These are the tortures of O 2 and 3, the 
figure of Athanasius (O 4), the miracle of the thrones (O 7), 
George’s stay in the house of the widow (O 11) and the part 
played by the widow’s son when the idols are destroyed (0 
14), the torture of Alexandra (O 15). The name of Pasi- 
crates is not found at the end, but that is an evident omission 
of small import, as appears from p. 175, 1. 3, where the writer 
refers to George as ‘my lord.’* The name ’lo8nA (§ 7) con- 
nects the immediate source of this version with the source of 
S; cp. above, p. 480. 

On the other hand there are also decided points of resem- 
blance with the canonical version. The main similarity lies 
in the presence of Diocletian and his friend and counsellor, 
Magnentios. In fact §§ 1 and 2 agree with the corresponding 
paragraphs of the canonical version, with this single differ- 
ence that the early history of the saint is shortened as in 
Me and L-S. 

The complete materials, which would enable us to locate 
this version definitely, are not accessible. But the text 
furnishes one argument, which proves that, if Veseléfskij’s 
theory of influence of this version upon the canonical version 
is correct, the reverse is equally true. That is the repetition 
of the miracle performed by George upon the dead ox. 0 
related the incident with reference to Scholastike, the canoni- 
cal version introduced the name of Glykerios. The presence 
of both names within the same account finds a reasonable 
explanation only if a fusion of the two is admitted. 

The second of the manuscripts cited by Veseléfskij adds 
to the beginning of the story as outlined a reference to the 
marriage of the daughter of Diocletian and Alexandra to 
Maximian, while the third (Paris, Bibl. Nat. Graec. 1534) 
brings explicit particulars about the parents of the martyr. 

His father was called Gerontios, a senator of Sebastopol, 
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of Cappadocian origin. His mother’s name was Polychronia. 
The father was a pagan, while the mother was a Christian, 
and consequently brought up her son in the worship of the 
true God. One day Gerontios invites his son to go with him 
to offer up sacrifice to the idols of the land, and now George 
confesses his Christian faith. Gerontios, much distressed, 
urges him to forsake his false faith, but George remains firm, 
and during the night God visits the father with a mortal 
sickness. In answer to the saint’s prayer the father is then 
converted and confesses Christ before he dies. After the burial 
George breaks the idols in the temple. Upon the acccusation 
of Silvanus he is led before Ouardanios the governor, who 
threatens him with tortures without being able to persuade 
him to forsake his faith. 

Then follows the story of George’s passion as in the other 
manuscripts and at the end is added the description of the 
martyrdom of Polychronia before the eyes of her son, who 
receives the martyr’s crown immediately after her. Finally 
in a closing paragraph is found the usual statement that the 
facts were written down by Pasicrates, which the Vienna ms. 
had omitted. 

Vesel6fskij publishes furthermore, ibid., pp. 163 ff., a Church 
Slavic text giving essentially the same account as the Paris 
Greek Ms. 1534. 

There can be no doubt that the variations of the last two 
texts represent later additions. If the general theory of 
mutual influence of the canonical version and that repre- 
sented by V is correct, their relation can be represented as 
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IV. Later WESTERN VERSIONS. 


The later West European versions’ of the legend fall 
naturally into two families, which we shall call Y and Z 
respectively. Both derive from the apocryphal version and 
each must be studied separately. 


Famity Y. 


This group is composed of the accounts contained in the 
following manuscripts : 


. Paris, Bibl. Ste. Geneviave, ms. 588, 

. St. Petersburg, Ms. Franc. Théologie F v 4 D. 
. Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. Fr. 23112. 

. Oxford, ms. Add. d. 106. 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat. F, L. 5575. 

Brussels, Bibl. Reg. Cod. 380-382. 

. The text publ. Bibl. Casinensis, 1, Florilegium, pp. 7-11. 
. Paris, Bibl. Nat. F, L. 5306. 

. Oxford, Canon. Mise. 244. 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. L. 12606. 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. L. 5256. 


A study of the contents of these texts reveals still further 
grouping. 

Group 1 is made up of versions a, 8, y, 6. 

a. Incipit.—Vraiment raconte la devine page que quant li 
saint home se penoient et esforcoient d’acroistre et d’essaucier 
la sainte loi Nostre Seigneur Jhesu Crist, si com vous avez oy, 
uns rois estoit en Perse, qui Dathiens estoit apelez. 


1The material for this portion of my study was gathered as the result 
of careful research in the Libraries of Paris, London and Oxford. I can 
lay no claim to completeness. Indeed all those who have ever busied 
themselves with a similar question will agree that completeness in hagio- 
graphical investigations is impossible. I trust, however, that my material 
is sufficiently large to give value to the facts which I shall try to establish. 
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This version has come to my notice only in the one Ms. 
already cited, Bibl. Ste. Geneviéve 588 (f. 113 r-118 r) of the 
xi century. 

8. The ineipit of this version is identical with that of a 
just cited. It was published from the Ms. in Saint Peters- 
burg,’ cited above by Veselésiskij, /. ¢., pp. 216 ff. Other 
copies of it are found in the following manuscripts : 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. Fr. 17229, No. 24, x1 cent. 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. Fr. 412, No. 16, x1 cent. 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. Fr. 6447, No. 27, x11 cent. 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. Fr. 183, No. 65, xu cent. 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. Fr. 185, No. 64, x11 cent. 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. Fr. 411, f. 81-85, xrv cent. 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. Fr. 23117, fo. 170 v, xrv cent. 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. Fr. 413, f. 130 v-135 v, xv cent. 


The same version is found presumably also in 
8. Brussels, Bibl. Roy. 10326, No. 16, x1 cent. 
9. London, Brit. Mus. Roy. 20, D. v1, No. 16. 


10. London, Brit. Mus, Add. 17257, No. 67, x11 cent. 
11. Cheltenham, Phillips ms. 3660, No. 31, xrv cent. 


A rather free and somewhat abridged copy of the same 
version is found in Paris, Bibl. Ste. Geneviéve Ms. 587, 
f. 30 r-32 v of the x1mI—xIv cent.; Incipit: En cel temps que 
li saint home se penoient d’acroistre et d’esforcier la sainte loi 
nostre seigneur uns rois estoit en Perse qui Dacien estoit apelez. 

y. Incipit.—Au tans Datien l’empereour qui les crestiens 
parsivoit et destruioit les eglises, iert conestables de chevaliers 
li boneures Joires. 

This version is found, as far as I know, only in the ms. 
already cited, Paris, Bibl. Nat. 23112, f. 120r—-123r of the 
year 1200. 

1In Notices et Extraits, xxxvi, p. 677 ss., Paul Meyer publishes a descrip- 
tion of a French legendary in Saint Petersburg (ms. Fr. 35) which contains 
another copy of the same version, fo. 156-159. I have no means of decid- 
ing whether this ms. is identical with Vesel6fskij’s, numbered Fr. Theol. 
F.v. 4D. 
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8. Incipit.—In illo tempore arripuit diabolus regem Per- 
sarum et regem super quatuor cedras seculi qui prior erat 
super omnes reges terre, et misit ad omnes potestates qui sub 
regno ejus erant, ut convenirent in civitatem que dicitur 
Militena. 

The version is contained in Oxford ms. Add. d. 106, fo. 
78 r-81 v of the x11 cent. 

The following is an analysis of the account contained in 
these manuscripts, the paragraph division being the same as 
that adopted for the apocryphal version. 

1 (=O 1). Datien (Dathien a, Datyen 8), king of the 
Persians, instigated by the devil (absent in y), summons his 
provosts and bailifs to come together in Melitene (Militainne 
B, Militaine y, Militena 8). Threats are pronounced against 
the Christians and instruments of torture are prepared. At 
that moment George appears. He comes from Cappadocia, 
with much money to buy the position of maistre conseillier 
(absent in y). When he sees the fury against the Christians, 
he gives his money to the poor and confesses openly his faith 
in Christ. Datien offers dignities and tries to induce him to 
forsake his faith, but George remains firm, and when the 
emperor deplores his youth and handsome appearance, the 
saint admonishes him to think rather of himself and of his 
own salvation. Then Datien threatens and swears by his gods 
Gebeel, Apolin, and Arachel (Gabeel, Apolin, Arrachel §, 
Gabahel, Apolin, Heracel y, Gebeel, Apollo, Arachel 8) that 
he will make an example of him. George answers that he 
will trust in his God. 

2 (=O 2). The tortures begin at once. George is placed 
in a pillory, his body is scraped ; he is led out of the city 
and beaten, salt is sprinkled into his wounds and they are 
rubbed with coarse cloth. At the end he is led back into 
prison. (The paragraph is absent in B, vy, 5.) 

3 (=O 4). A magician is now sent for and Athanasins 
appears. When George sees him, he foretells his approach- 
ing conversion. Athanasins gives George successively two 
poisonous potions to drink, which do him no harm. There- 
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upon the magician confesses the power of George’s God and 
is forthwith executed. George is led back to prison. (The 
paragraph is absent in B, y, 6.) 

4 (=O 5). On the next day (at once 8, +, 5) follows the 
torture of the wheel. George is cut into 10 pieces and these 
are thrown into a well, which is closed with a stone. Datien 
returns to his palace and sits down to his meal. An earth- 
quake occurs, God appears with his angels, St. Michael is 
sent to gather the portions of the martyr’s body, and God 
resuscitates him. He is then sent back to Datien, who, when 
he sees him, believes it is his ghost, while others think it is ah 
someone else who resembles him closely. Mananties (Mag- og 
nanties or Manecies 8, Maxentius y, Magnentius 8), one of q 
the officers, is converted with his household. i’ 

5 (=O 11). George is now led into the house of a poor a 
widow. She has no bread and her son is lame, deaf, and rt ca 
mute. The saint restores his sight, hearing, and speech, but a 
refuses to heal the lameness for the present.! A tree grows @ 
in the house, 15 cubits over the roof, and a table is spread ce 
for him by an angel from heaven. When Datien sees the fs 
tree, he sends to inquire, and when George is finally led 
before him, he asks by what magic he does these wonders. 

6 (=0O7). Datien now demands the miracle of the throne. 
There are 14 of them (ms. 558, Bibl. Ste. Geneviéve, gives 
only 12), and when these, after a prayer by George, are 
changed to trees, the emperor thinks again that all is done 
by magic. 

7 (=O 13-14). George now promises the emperor that 
he will sacrifice to his idols Apolin, Gebeel, and Arrachel 
{Apolin, Gebel, and Rachel in Bibl. Ste. Geneviéve Ms. 587, 
Apolin, Gebel, and Herachel y), so that Datien is beside him- 
self with joy. When the martyr has arrived at the temple, 
the widow appears with her lame son. George gives him the 
power to walk and sends him into the temple to call out 


1JIn the ms. 587 of the Bibl. Ste. Geneviéve the account is distorted so 
that George is made to pray that the child may be given power to walk. 
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the idol. Apolin appears, confesses his lack of reality, and is 
sent into the abyss, which opens under the martyr’s feet. 
The other idols are broken. 

8 (=O 8?). George is now led back to Datien and thrown 
into a cauldron filled with sulphur and pitch. An angel from 
heaven extinguishes the flames and promises him paradise. 

9 (= O 13(?) and 15). Alixandre (Alixandrine y, Alex- 
andria 8) the queen now confesses her faith in the power of 
God, and the emperor in his anger commands her to be 
suspended by the hair and beaten. When she asks for 
baptism, the saint raises his hand to heaven, and a cloud 
comes down and furnishes him with the necessary water. 
She is then led away to execution. 

10 (= 10). Datien still promises George immunity from 
further suffering, if he will perform the miracle of the tombs. 
Servants are sent to gather the bones, but find only dust, 
which they bring before George. In answer to his prayer 
200 men and women are brought back to life. One of these 
by the name of Joel (Johel 5) gives an account of their suffer- 
ings and says they had been dead at least 200 years. He 
begs for baptism for himself and his companions. George 
makes the sign of the cross on the ground and water bubbles 
forth. They are now baptized and vanish. Of the people 
that witness the miracle 3,035 (3,030 5, 8,035 in Bibl. Ste. 
Geneviéve ms. 588) men and women are converted and bap- 
tized and George offers up a prayer of gratitude, which 
contains a reference to his 7 years of suffering. 

11 (O=17?). Datien is so overcome with anger that he 
bursts his girdle and almost falls from his throne. After 
another reference to the 7 years of suffering of the martyr he 
now commands him to be led out of the city to be executed. 
A large crowd follows. When he has arrived at the place 
of execution, George offers up a lengthy prayer, a voice from 
heaven is heard in answer, then he is decapitated and angels 
from heaven receive his soul. 

12 (=O 18). I, Eusebius, who was with the saint while 
he did his miracles, wrote his life and passion in Militene 
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(Militaine 8 apud civitatem Militinensem 8) in the province 
of Cappadocia, while Datien was emperor. (The paragraph 
is absent in +.) 

The close relation of this version to that contained in G, 
Sg and C is evident, but it presents also some important 
differences. There is to be noted jn the first place the varia- 
tion in the.order of incidents. Retaining the numbering of 
O the paragraphs now appear in the order 1, 2, 4, 5, 11, 7, 
13, 14, 8 (2), 15, 10, 17, 18. We note further a number of 
omissions and changes. 

Omissions.—No reference is made to the presence of 72 
kings in § 1. The tortures in § 2 are reduced by the omis- 
sion of O 2-c, d, e, f, g, i. e., the iron boots, the chest filled 
with nails and barbed hooks, the crushing of the head with a 
heavy hammer, the heavy column which is placed on the 
martyr’s breast, the appearance of God in prison and the 
prophecy of 7 years of suffering and a triple death. Further 
omissions are the tortures of O 3, the trick of Athanasius 
with the ox O 4, the tortures of O 6, the death in O 8, though 
the nature of the torture is still recognizable, the incident 
of Scholastike and her ox O 9, the figure of ‘Tranquillinus 
O 10, the tortures and third death O 12, the presence of the 
martyr in the palace during the night and the conversion of 
Alexandra O 13, the specific tortures of the queen O 15, and 
finally the death of Datien and the 72 kings by fire from 
heaven O 16. 

Changes.—The changes are also quite important. In O 
George dies three times and is received into paradise after his 
decapitation, which constitutes his fourth death. Here only 
three deaths are thought of, viz., 1) on the wheel, 2) in the 
cauldron, 3) the final decapitation. Of these the first remains 
as in the original account, while the second is mitigated in 
that the intended torture is rendered inefficient through the 
interference of an angel from heaven, and at the third death 
George is received into paradise. The idols of Datien are 
called Gebeel, Apolin, and Arachel with some unimportant 
graphic variants in the different manuscripts ; and the scene 
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of the torture and martyrdom is localized in Militene.' 
Magnentius, who in the original account suggests the miracle 
of the thrones, now confesses Christianity after the single 
resurrection of George (§ 4) in the place of Anatholius, O 5, 
The number of people raised from death by the martyr is 
200, the spokesman’s name is Joel, and they had been dead 
200 years. In G, Sg, and C it was 5 men, 9 women and 3 
children, the spokesman was called Jovis (Jobius, Boes), and 
they had been dead 460 or 200 years. Thesign of the cross on 
the ground causes water to bubble forth, with which they are 
baptized, while in O George strikes the ground with his foot 
with the same result. The queen Alixandre is here converted 
through the evidence of God’s power, while George is being 
boiled in the cauldron, while in O 13 the martyr improves 
the night which he passes in the palace by instructing the 
queen. The description of the anger of Datien, the fact that 
he bursts his girdle and almost falls from his throne, is not 
found at all in O, and finally the name of Eusebius in all the 
versions but is substituted for that of Passecras or Pasikrates, 

The relation of the different members of this group is not 
without difficulties. The complete account is contained only 
in a. In 8, y, 8 the story is shortened by the omission of 
§§ 2 and 3: that is to say, after the appearance of George and 
the confession of his faith, the tortures begin at once with his 
death on the wheel, and this, be it said at once, is also the 
arrangement of all the other versions of this family which 
have come to my notice. This fact renders a therefore of 
the highest importance, since we have preserved here in a 
French translation a portion of the original account lost 
everywhere else. The explanation which suggests itself is 
that a is an independent translation of a Latin version con- 
taining §§ 2 and 3, of which no copy is found among the 
numerous manuscripts which I have examined. However, 
this hypothesis will not solve the difficulties, for a and 8 


1For the importance of this name in this form of the legend cp. below, 
p. 507. 
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show the closest verbal agreement, being practically identical 
throughout with the single omission under consideration, so 
that the only accurate conclusion can be that § is derived 
from a. Only one copy of a has come to my notice ; all the 
other texts of this group which I have been able to examine 
are copies of the source of 8, inasmuch as the paragraphs in 
question are omitted." 

The version contained in y presents no particular difficulty. 
It is evidently an independent translation of a Latin version 
giving the same account as a, less the contents of §§ 2 and 3. 

It has already been intimated that this version is an off- 
spring of O. A glance at its contents and the minute 
comparison which we have made furnishes sufficient proof. 
This conclusion is further emphasized by the fact that the 
only Latin manuscript of this group (8) has the same incipit 
as G. As to contents 6 agrees with § and y, and this agree- 
ment is so close that but for the existence of a we should be 
justified in looking upon 6 as the common source of 8 and y¥. 
As the matter stands, it is necessary to accept the parallelism 
noted for a and 8 also for the Latin sources of the group: 
that is to say, the cause for the omission of §§ 2 and 3 was 
not scribal carelessness, but a is a valuable link in the chain 
of development of this version of the legend, presenting an 
intermediate step between the original account and the form 
in which it was later most widely known in Western Europe.” 
Most probably further search among the legendaries will bring 
to light a version 6’, the Latin source of a. The text con- 
tained in § was not the direct source of y, but must have been 
so closely related to it that for the sake of convenience we 
may consider y to be its French form. 


1For the complete text of a see p. 515. It seemed advisable to publish 
the text in full, since the copy of 8 published by Vesel6fskij is rather 
inaccessible. 

*The supposition that the paragraghs in question form an individual 
addition in a is scarcely tenable. The similarity with O is too close to be 
due to accident, and on the other hand the differences from O are exactly 
similar to those in the other paragraphs of this version. 
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The relation of this group to O may be determined with 
some degree of accuracy. We have pointed out that the 
beginning of & shows close verbal agreement with the corre- 
sponding portion of G. A close connection must therefore 
exist between the two. However, the verbal agreement is 
after all limited, extending as it does only over the initial 
sentence, and there is good evidence on the other hand that 
the common source of this group was closely related to the 
source of 8S. The proof of this assertion lies in the manner 
in which the incidents connected with what I have called the 
miracle of the tomb (§ 11) are related in the different versions 
of this group. The number of souls raised to life and the 
number of years gone by since their burial are identical with 
those given in S, and the name Joel is evidently the same as 
the Syriac Jabala (V “Io8yr). On the other hand, S con- 
tains none of the distinguishing features of this group pointed 
out above, so that the relation of the two cannot have been 
direct. The only alternative is the acceptance of a lost 
version (x*), closely related to the source of S, if not trans- 


lated from it, and standing also under the influence of G, 
from which 6 and & are derived by means of a hypothetical 
version Y, which served as the point of departure for all the 
texts of this family. 

Upon these considerations I believe the following filiation 
of these versions may be accepted : 
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The remaining texts of family Y which have come to my 
notice are all in Latin and can be formed into two further 
groups. 

Group 2 is made up of versions e¢, £, 7, #, x. 

e. Incipit—In illo tempore, cum tribunus militaret sub 
Datiano imperatore qui fuit persecutor ecclesiarum vel chris- 
tianorum, misit ad omnes potestates que sub regno ejus erant, 
ut convenirent in civitatem que dicitur Militana (Paris, Bibl. 
Nat. F. L. 5575, fo. 113-120, x11 cent.). 

There seems to be a x century copy of the same version in 
Rouen, M8. 1379, f. 31 (Incipit—In diebus illis cum tribuni 
militarent) and another of the x11 century in Chartres, Ms. 
506, fo. 75-77 (Incipit—In illis diebus cum tribunus mili- 
taret). Another version closely related is cited Anal. Boll., 
vil, p. 175, from the Bibl. Civit. Carnot, ms. 193, fo. 130- 
133, also of the x1r century. 

Ineipit.—Tempore illo Dacianus imperator, qui fuit per- 
secutor christianorum et ecclesiarum Dei, cum tribunis et 
militari manu misit ad omnes potestates quae in regione ejus 
erant, ut convenirent in civitatem quae dicitur Militana 
(Brussels, Bibl. Reg. 380-382, fo. 14r-16 v, xv century, 
publ. Anal. Boll., m1, pp. 204-206). According to the Anal. 
Boll., X1, p. 309, a version closely similar can be found in the 
Bibl. Ambros. E. 84 Inf., f. 81-84, of the x11 century. 

Incipit.—Romanorum imperatorum vicesimus quintus 
regnavit Decius imperator, persecutor et inimicus christia- 
norum. Erat quidem tribunus militum Georgius de civitate 
Melena (publ. Bib]. Casin., 11, Floril. 7-11). 

%. Incipit.—In eodem tempore sub Decio imperatore cum 
populus vel gens ydolorum culturas diligebat, Apollinis erra- 
diens (sic) quod cum venisset beatus Georgius in civitate (sic) 
qui (sic) dicitur Palestine (Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. L. 5306, fo. 
90 v-92 r, XIV century). 

«. Ineipit—Anno igitur ab incarnatione domini fere du- 
centesimo nonagesimo primo, residente in urbe Roma Marcelino 
pontifice et universali papa, dum predictus Cesar Dioclitia- 
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nus in provincia Capadocie christiane fidei cultores examinare 
cepisset, tantus pavor et ebitudo mentis cecidit super omnes 
ut nemo auderet se palam christicolam confiteri; adeo ut 
plurimi eligerent in montibus vitam cum bestiis ducere, quam 
christianam fidem supplicia verendo negarent. In diebus illis 
erat quidem tribunus nomine Georgius, de provincia Capa- 
docia qui illic militare cepit temporibus Dioclitiani impiissimi 
imperatoris, qui fuit persecutor christianorum. Persequebatur 
autem ecclesiam dei et diversis penis laniabat eos, qui in Christo 
credebant. Eodem tempore, cum venisset Datianus preses in 
civitatem que dicitur Militina . . . . (Oxford, Canon. Misc. 
244, fo. 51 r-53 v, xrv century). 

As to contents and order of incidents, the texts of this 
group resemble closely 8, y, 6 of the previous group, that is 
to say, the tortures begin with George’s death on the wheel. 
To characterize them, it will be sufficient to note the features 
peculiar to them. We begin with e, which contains the best 
account. The emperor’s name is Datianus and the scene is 
laid in Militana. The names of the idols are Apollo, Zetes, 
and Hercules. In the miracle of the tomb 19 men and 
women come to life, who had been dead 200 years. The 
name of their spokesman is Jobel. When Datian condemns 
George to death, no mention is made of the fact that his anger 
is so great that he bursts his girdle and falls from his throne, 
but the account adds that a bit is placed into the martyr’s 
mouth, when he is driven to execution. Finally the name 
of the servant, by whom the account pretends to be written, 
is omitted.' The legend as told in ¢ seems to be identical 
with that found in e. The emperor’s name is Dacianus and 
the scene is laid in Militena. The idols are called Zebees, 
Apollo, and Iracles. The edition (Anal. Boll., J. ¢.) is not 


1 Two additional points of difference are without importance. George is 
said to have been cut into 19 pieces during the torture on the wheel. The 
number is always written out in the text, decem on the line, and et novem 
added above it, seemingly by the same hand. In the account of the miracle 
of the thrones the senseless number 314 occurs, written out trecenti quatu- 
ordecim. 
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complete; the editors refer for the full text to », but they 
add that £ contains also the miracles of the 14 thrones, absent 
in the former. 

The account of the martyrdom as found in 7 also agrees 
closely with that given in e, though it contains some marked 
peculiarities. The emperor’s name here is Decius and the 
scene is laid in Melena. The order of incidents is the same 
as in e, but the miracle of the thrones is omitted, and in the 
miracle of the tomb neither the number of souls resuscitated 
nor the name of their spokesman, nor the number of years 
that they had been dead is given. The reference to the 
servant of George is also absent. In spite of these omissions 
and differences, however, the account agrees so closely with e, 
that there can be no doubt of their common origin. 

The same is true of %. Here, too, the emperor’s name is 
Decius, but the scene is laid in Diospolis in Palestine. The 
name of the emperor occurs, however, only in the beginning, 
and throughout the rest of the story Dacian appears as the 
real enemy of the martyr. The idols to whom he is asked 
to sacrifice are called Apollo, Asclepyades, and a third referred 
to in the objective case once as Tharacly, and another time 
seemingly as Tharadi. In the miracle of the tomb 14 women 
come to life, but the name of the spokesman is given soon 
afterwards as Johel, and he relates that they had been dead 


300 years. 


1This localization of the passion at Diospolis may be a later addition. 
The name is not found in the text proper (cp. the incipit, cited above) ; it 
is supplied by a heading which reads: ‘Passio sancti Georgii martyris 
Christi, qui passus est Palestina in civitate Diospoli sub Decio imperatore 
1x Kal. Mai.’ The language of this version is the worst imaginable, and 
the copyist may have supplied the omission, which is evident in the open- 
ing sentence. The reference to Diospolis, which in its last analysis derives 
from the Greek versions, is not necessarily here due to Greek influence. 
The name is found in the martyrologies of Usuardus (Migne, 123, p. 963), 
Notker (Migne, 131, p. 1069) and Ado (Migne, 123, p. 251). Cp. also 
Amélineau, i. ¢, pp. 308-309. Moreover the church of St. George at 
Lydda-Diospolis was well known in Europe during the xiv century. 
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The account contained in «, in its main outline, also pre- 
sents the same facts and incidents common to the other texts 
of the group, though it omits the miracle of the tomb. Its 
main interest lies in the introduction quoted in full above, 
The martyrdom is dated in the year 291, during the pontifi- 
cate of Pope Marcelinus, and during the reign of the emperor 
Dioclitianus. Soon, however, the names of Datianus and 
Militina are introduced, and then the story proceeds in the 
usual fashion. There is no reason whatever for believing 
that this date is a later addition. Though the manuscript is 
comparatively recent, the whole text makes in every way the 
impression of being much older. 

All these texts, of which only « is of interest, because of 
the introduction of the date 291 and the name of Marcelinus, 
which occurs also in the version of Petrus Parthenopensis 
and in the M. H. G. poem of Reinbot von Durne (see part 
11 of the present study) derive clearly from a common source. 
This source which we shall call Y' differed from Y in the 
absence of §§ 2 and 3, and in the number of souls called back 
to life in the miracle of the tomb. The figures differ here in 
the different texts and in some they are absent, but where 
they are given, they agree more closely with G, Sg, and C 
than did the versions of group 1. As to the number of years 
gone by since their death the agreement is with Sg, C, and S, 
and the name Joel points back to a source closely related to 
8. All these lines characterize Y' as an independent abridg- 
ment of O, due to the same impulse which produced Y. 
Granting the priority of the form of the legend contained 
in Ya, it is not all impossible that the shorter form of Y' 
determined the omission of §§ 2 and 3 in versions 8, y and 6. 

Group 3 is made up of versions ) and p. 

». Incipit.—Virtutum meritis insignis beatus Georgius in- 
genuitatem carnis summis actibus adeo decoravit ut martirii 
gloria non expers stigmata passionum Christi in suo corpore 
perferret (Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. L. 12606, fo. 19 v-20r, xm 
century.) 
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yp. Incipit.—In illis diebus hic tribunus militavit sub 
tempore Daciani imperatoris, qui fuit persecutor christiano- 
rum vel ecclesiarum. Hic ergo misit precones ad omnes 
potestates que in regno ejus erant, ut convenirent ad civitatem 
Militanam. 

It is found in Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. L. 5256, fo. 176 r-182 v, 
xu century. Another copy exists in Paris, Bibl. Maz. 454, 
of the XIV century, and, as it would seem, also in Bibl. Civit. 
Carnot, 144, fo. 75r-77 v of the x century. Cp. Aual. Boll., 
vil, p. 127 (Jncipit.—In illis diebus cum tribunus militaret 
sub tempore Datiani, imperatoris). 

Both versions are closely related to those previously exam- 
ined. The emperor’s name is Datianus (X) or Dacianus (,), 
and the scene is laid in Militana (A) or Militena (u). The 
names of the idols in yu (§ 1) are Mars and Apollo, in the 
pale condition of the ink of the manuscript renders it diffi- 
cult to say what names are given, though elsewhere of course 
the name is Apollo. Both texts omit the miraculous growth 
of the tree in the widow’s house (§ 5). The miracle of the 
thrones (§ 6) is omitted in X, but w relates, that after the 
prayer of the saint “dissoluti sunt omnes troni et facti sunt 
arbores fructiferi qui fuerunt antea sine fructu.” The number 
of souls raised from death in yw is 235, and the spokesman is 
called Zoel, but the number of years intervening since their 
death is omitted. In ) no names or numbers are mentioned 
in connection with this miracle. Neither version finally con- 
tains a reference to the servant of George as author of the 
account. 

The main importance of these versions lies in the incidents 
related in § 7 (0 13-14). When George seems to be on the 
point of sacrificing to Apollo, and the widow appears with 
her lame child and chides him for his lack of trust in God, 
he requests her to place the child upon the ground and heals 
him as in the previous versions, but instead of sending him 
into the temple to call out the idol, he goes himself, forces 
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Apollo to confess that he is not the true God, and sends him 
into the abyss, which opens under his feet." 

Inasmuch as this feature of the story is peculiar to these 
two texts, as far as my observation goes, they must be treated 
as a separate group. Yet their relation to the texts of group 
2 (Y") is very close. The opening sentences of yw and ¢ are 
so similar, that at first glance the two texts seem to be identi- 
cal, and this similarity of language persists throughout. We 
shall see later, when studying the French metrical versions, 
that at least two other texts closely similar to ~ must have 
existed. We are therefore justified in positing as common 
source for ~ and X a version, closely similar to e, which we 
shall call Y?, itself a derivative of Y'. If these conclusions 
are correct, the following filiation for the texts of family Y is 
established : 


Before leaving this division of our subject, it is to the 
point to find out, if possible, the causes for the formation 
of this variation of the legend. We have noted above the 
points of contact which the texts of this family have with 
the Syriac version, and from these it seems to follow that 
their immediate source must be sought in Palestine and the 
East. Another clew which points in the same direction is 


1We shall find this variation reproduced in two of the later French 
metrical versions, For the full text of « cp. below, p. 525. 
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the mention of Militena as the scene of the martyrdom. 
This name is not new in the legend, for, although absent in 
C, it is found in the encomium of Theodosius (Melitene, cp. 
Budge, /. c., p. 238), as well as in that of Theodotus (cp. ibid., 
p. 286), both of which are based on the Coptic text.’ 

It will be noted in the next place that the manuscripts of 
family Y date from the xm century or later, i. ¢., after the 
crusades. Only two exceptions to this fact have come to my 
notice. The first is a copy of Ye, contained in the library 
of Rouen, Ms. 1379, and attributed by the Catalogue général 
des bibliotheques de France to the x century. However, the 
same manuscript contains also a text of a version of family Z 
(cp. below, p. 511), of which x century copies are not infre- 
quent, so that I suspect that the codex in question is made up 
of portions written at various periods and later bound together. 
Another X century text of this family is the copy of Yu noted 
in the Anal, Boll., vu1, p. 127, but in view of the overwhelm- 
ing evidence to the contrary I am inclined to suspect here 
also imperfect dating of the manuscript. 

The great favor of the saint in the later Middle Ages is 
one of the results of the crusades, and of the two Western 
versions Y represents the new importation due to this contact 
with the East, while Z shows the earlier tradition. Both the 
encomiums just cited locate the martyrdom in Tyre, showing 
that the legend flourished along the route traversed by the 
Western armies on their march to Jerusalem, and it seems, 
therefore, quite natural that the name Militena should appear 
in the form of the legend brought back by the members of 
the various expeditions.” 


1This distinction between C and the two encomiums must be borne in 
mind in reading the summary of the Coptic legend given by Budge, /. c., 
pp. xvii-xxvi, which is a composite of these three texts. 

*For further particulars in regard to the introduction of Saint George 
as an active figure in West-European tradition, cp. part 1 of the present 
study, 
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Faminy Z. 


This family is composed of the texts contained in the 
following manuscripts : 

a. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Nouv. Acq. F. L. 2288. 

b. Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. L. 10870. 

c. Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. L. 5565. 

d. Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. L. 5639. 

e. Legenda Aurea. 

f. Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. Fr. 818. 

g. Paris, Bibl. de l’Ars. 570. 


These texts also fall into two groups. 

Group 1 is composed of versions a and b. 

a. Incipit.—Tantas itaque ac tales martirum passiones roseis 
cruorum infulis consecratas, nullus omittit tante virtutis ago- 
nem impensius enarrare.' 

It is found in the following manuscripts : 

Paris, Bibl. Nat. Nouv. Acq. F. L. 2288, fo, 151 r-154r 
(Anno 1425). 

London, Brit. Mus. Nero. E. 1, fo. 204r-205r (ms. written 
towards the year 1000, according to the catalogue). 

London, Brit. Mus. Tib. D., m1, fo. 45 v—47 r. 

Rouen, ms. 1391, fo. 135-147 (x11 cent.). 

Bibl. Civit. Carnot 150, fo. 147 v-149 r (x1 cent.). 

Bibl. Civit. Carnot 192, fo. 65 v-69 r (x11 cent.) 

Paris, Bibl. de l’Ars. 996, fo. 91 r-92 r (xv cent.). 

b. Incipit—Cum primates militarium gentium pro diversis 
negotiis ad Datianum romanorum imperatorem in Militene 
civitate confluxissent, advenit etiam Georgius miles egregius 
tribunus Cappadocie (Bibl. Nat. F. L. 10870, fo. 110 r-110 v, 
cent.).* 


! For the full text of a see below, p. 530. 

* Cp. Anal. Boll., vit, pp. 139 and 171. 

8 The version given by Vincent de Beauvais, Speculum Historiale, 11, 13, 
belongs to the same group. 
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The following is an analysis of the account contained in 
these manuscripts, the division of paragraphs being again 
made to accord with that of the apocryphal version. 

1 (=O 1). Datianus the emperor is instigated by the devil 
to organize a persecution against the Christians. Seated on his 
throne, he commands that the instruments of torture, previously 
prepared, be brought forth, and a great sacrifice to the idols is 
proclaimed (absent in b). At that moment George appears 
from Cappadocia (b locates the scene more particularly in 
Militena) provided with money which his compatriots had 
supplied (absent in b), in order that he might buy the consul- 
ship over his province. Seeing the sacrilege against the true 
God, he gives his money to the poor, and taking off the chlamys 
of earthly dignity and putting on the dress of a Christian 
(absent in b) he steps before Datian and confesses his faith. 
The emperor, angry and astonished, asks who he is and 
whence he comes, and when he has obtained the answer, he 
commands that George must sacrifice to Apollo. 

2 (=O 2-a). The tortures begin at once. a) George is 
placed upon the rack and torn to pieces; then burning torches 
are applied to his sides.’ b) He is led without the city and 
beaten ; salt is sprinkled into his wounds, and they are rubbed 
with coarse cloth. Then he is taken back to prison. 

3(=0O 4). Datianus is now advised (the counsellor’s name 
is not given) to send for a magician who might overcome the 
magic of George. Athanasius appears, and when the martyr 
sees him, he foretells his approaching conversion. The magi- 
cian gives him successively two potions, and when these do 
not harm the saint, ke falls at his feet and asks for baptism. 
He is at once led without the city and executed, while George 
is taken back to prison. 

4 (=O 5). On the next day a huge wheel fitted out with 
sharp swords is brought into the amphitheater. George is 
led up singing a psalm, and when he is thrown upon it, the 
wheel is broken and the martyr remains unhurt. 


1 This last feature is not contained in G, Sg, and C. 
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5 (=O 6-a or 8). George is now to be thrown into a 
cauldron fille? with boiling lead. After a prayer and the 
sign of the cross he jumps into it and experiences no harm. 

6 (=O 13 in part). Datian now tries flattery and begs 
George to sacrifice to his idols. The martyr seems to assent, 
whereupon the emperor is so delighted that he wishes to kiss 
him for joy, but George does not permit him. 

7 (=O 14 in part). On the appointed day the altars of 
Apollo, Jupiter, and Hercules are adorned, a herald announces 
the great festival, and a large multitude gathers. George 
enters the temple, kneels down before the altars and prays 
for the destruction of the idols. Fire falls from heaven and 
destroys the temple, the priests and a part of the multitude, 
while the earth opens and swallows up the idols. The news 
is carried to Datian, who commands that George be led before 
him. The saint then tries to persuade him that he has been 
misinformed, and endeavors to entice him to the temple, but 
fails in this attempt. 

8 (=O 16, 17). Mounting on his throne, Datian now 
dictates the sentence of death and George is led to execution. 
After a long prayer, in which he intercedes for those who 
might pray in his name, he is beheaded. Christians from 
Cappadocia bury his body, and Datian and his ministers are 
consumed by fire from heaven as they return from the place 
of execution to the palace. 

This brief analysis has made it evident that this version 
also derives from the original apocryphal account, though 
the omissions and alterations are most fundamental. All 
that was supernatural in the original story has been most 
carefully eliminated, and only the barest outline of the passion 
of the saint remains. Among the omissions are the triple 
death of George, the miracle of the tomb, the miracle of the 
thrones, his incarceration in the house of the widow, the mani- 
fold tortures, and with these has gone also the conversion of 
Alexandra. Now all this is so entirely in accord with the 
censure of Pope Gelasius, that we are ready to believe that 
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this version was prepared to supplant the older legend. We 
shall see presently that it became the canonical version of 
the West. 

The two texts just examined agree closely, the only differ- 
ence between them being the mention of Melitena in 6. 
Both must, therefore, derive from a common source, which 
we shall call Z. 

Group 2 is composed of versions ¢, d, e, f, g. 

ce. Incipit—Tempore quo Dioclitianus romani urbis guber- 
nandum suscepit imperium, cum undique res publica multis 
ac diversis quateretur in commodis. . . . 

It is found in the following manuscripts : 

Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. L. 5565, fo. 82 v-93 r (x1 cent.). 
Rouen, ms. 1379, fo. 200-204 (x cent.). 

Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. L. 9736, fo. 39 v-44 v (x1 cent.). 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. L. 12611, fo. 26 r—-31 r (x11 cent.). 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. L. 14363, fo. 93 r-95 v (x1 cent.). 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. L. 16737 (x1 cent.). 

Paris, Bibl. Ste Geneviéve 533, fo. 251 v-255r (xm 
cent.). 

8. Chartres, ms. 501, fo. 65-69 (x11 cent.). 

9. Chartres, Ms. 137, fo. 144 v-147 v (xm cent.). 

10. Paris, Bibl. Ste Geneviéve 132, fo. 1 and 3, incom- 
plete (x11 cent.). 

11. Bibl. Civit. Carnot 190, fo. 74-77 (x1 cent.). 

12. Paris, Bibl. Mazarine 396, abridged (x1 cent.). 

13. Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. L. 5280, fo. 175 r-180 v (xm 
cent.). 

14, Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. L. 5322, fo. 26 r-29 r (x1 cent.). 

15. Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. L. 5371, fo. 230 r-231 v, incom- 
plete (xrm cent.). 

16. Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. L. 5323, fo. 19 r-21 r (x11 cent.). 

17. Rouen, ms. 1410, fo. 161-169 (x11 cent.). 

18. Dijon, ms. 639, fo. 133-136 (x11 cent.). 

19. Avranches, Ms. 167, fo. 121-126 (x11 cent.). 

20. Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. L. 11756, fo. 197 r-199 v (xv 
cent.). 
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21. Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. L. 14365, fo. 149-155 (xv cent.), 

22, Chartres, ms. 500, fo. 74-77 (xm1—xv cent.). 

23. Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. L. 5292, fo. 273-276. 

24, London, Brit. Mus. Harl. 2800, fo. 57 v—59 v. 

25. Brussels, Bibl. Reg. 207-208, fo. 209 r-211 v, cited 
Anal. Boll., mm, p. 148. 

26. Brussels, Bibl. Reg. 8690-8702, fo. 78 r-86 v, cited 
Anal. Boll., v1, p. 206. 

27. Bibl. Ambros. P. 113, Sup., fo. 58 r-65 v, cited Anal. 
Boll., x1, p. 360. 

d, Incipit—Tempore Diocletiani et Maximiani tanta per- 
secutio Christianorum fuit, quod intra unum mensem xvii 
milia Christianorum occisi sunt. 

It is found in the following manuscripts : 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. L. 5639, fo. 37 v-38 v (x1II cent.). 

. Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. L. 5277, fo. 126 r—128 r (x11 cent.). 

. Auxerre, Ms. 124 (xm cent.). 

. Paris, Bibl. de l’Arsenal 937 (x11 cent.). 

. Paris, Bibl. Mazarine 1731 (xrv cent.). 

. Besangon, Ms. 816 (xrv cent.)." 

. Incipit.—Tempore Diocletiani et Maximiani tanta per- 
secutio christianorum fuit ut infra unum mensem xvii milia 
martiris coronarentur. 

This is the version found in the Legenda Aurea of Jacob 
de Voragine. 

f. Incipit.—En cel tens que Diocletians ere emperor de 
Roma et li diablos s’esforsaue d’affacier la lei crestiana, en 
cel tans aveint que veint de les parties de Capadoci uns 
gentix hom, noblos et preus qui estoit apelez Georgios. 

It is found in the following manuscripts : 

Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. Fr. 818, fo. 226 v-229 v (x11 cent.). 

Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. Fr. 423, fo. 91 r-93 r (x11 cent.). 


1 This is the version contained in the Summa de Vitis Sanctorum, described 
by Paul Meyer, Notices et Exiraits, xxxvi, p. 8 ff., of which he there studies a 
French translation contained in the following mss.: Epinal 70, Lille 451, 
London, Brit. Mus. Add. 15281, Paris, Bibl. Nat. F. Fr. 988 and 1782, 
Bibl. de ’ Arsenal 3706. 
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g. Incipit.—C’est la vie et lai passion monsignour Saint 
Gorge commant il fut martyries . . . . Dyocliciens et Maxi- 
miens en ycelz temps quis estoient emperours de Rome. 
Dont il auint que Daciens li preuos faixoit querir touz lez 
cristiens et les faixoit morir de diuerses mors. 

It is found in Paris, Bibl. de l’Ars. 570, fo. 106 r-109 v, 
of the xm century. The text is published in full by Paul 
Meyer in the Bulletin de la Société des Anciens Textes Frangais 
for 1901, pp. 57-61. The same scholar has recently pointed 
out (Rom., xxx, p. 305) another French version, closely 
related to the present text in a manuscript in Brussels, Bibl. 
Reg. 10295-304, fo. 63 v-68 v. 

Of these versions the one contained in « is the most 
important. As to contents it does not differ from versions 
a and 6b of the previous group, but it contains before the 
story of the martyrdom a lengthy historical introduction in 
which the names of Diocletianus and Maximianus are intro- 
duced. Here it is related how, during the reign of Diocletian, 
the Roman empire was threatened on all sides by invasions 
and internal upheavals, and how Diocletian then decided to 
associate Herculius Maximianus with himself in the govern- 
ment. Together the two bent their whole energy upon the 
extermination of the Christian heresy. Diocletian led the 
persecution in the East, and Maximian in the West. Then 
follows the same account as that contained in the two versions 
of group 1, and Datianus is represented as the archenemy- of 
the martyr. 

This version c was the most widely spread Latin form 
of the legend during the Middle Ages. The oldest manu- 
script which I have seen, and which forms the basis of my 
comparison,' belongs to the x1 century; but from the pub- 
lished catalogue of the library of Rouen it appears that there 
exists in that collection a copy of the same text belonging to 
the x century. My own records so far include 27 copies 


1 Bibl. Nat. F. L. 5565; for the full text of the introduction cp. below, 
p. 534, 
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belonging to the x, XI, XII, XIII, XIV and xv centuries, and 
of these 14 are found in the different libraries of Paris, while 
the others are scattered in Rouen, Dijon, Avranches, Chartres, 
Brussels, and the British Museum, I have no doubt that 
a more extended search would reveal copies in many other 
libraries. It was evidently the version received as authentic 
during the Middle Ages in Western Europe. 

Its relation to version a of group 1 is not difficult to see. 
The close verbal agreement between the two forces the con- 
clusion that both derive from a common source. It is also 
evident that a must be the older, since it agrees with O in 
the absence of the names of Diocletian and Maximian. The 
conclusion must, therefore, be that c is based upon the source 
of a, and that the historical introduction is a later addition to 
it. This addition may have been made under the influence 
of some Greek version, though there is nothing to prove this 
supposition beyond the fact that the introduction of Diocletian 
belongs to the canonical version, The further addition of 
Maximian was a natural step, when once the martyrdom 
had been located during the tenth persecution. 

Version d is clearly an abridged account of c, in which the 
historical introduction has been reduced to a single sentence, 
stating that a fearful persecution raged against the Christians 
during the reign of Diocletian and Maximian, so that in one 
month 17,000 of them were slain. 

Version e represents the text of the Legenda Aurea. In 
spite of the similarity of the beginning to that of d, the body 
of the text gives proof of being independent of it; hence 
both d and e must derive from a common source. 

Versions f and g finally contain French translations of the 
same version. According to Paul Meyer, Notices et Eatraits, 
XXXIV, p. 81, f is a translation of the form of the legend 
contained in Bibl. Nat. F. L. 5292, which is one of the 
many manuscripts of ¢, It would be preferable to cite 
another copy, of which there is a great profusion, as has just 
been shown, since the one contained in this manuscript has 
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several folios lacking. However, while there can be no 
question of the close relation of f and ¢, I do not believe that 
it was as close as Paul Meyer seems to infer. The long 
historical introduction of ¢ is reduced to such a minimum 
that the name of Maximian does not even appear, so that, as 
a matter of fact, f bears a much closer resemblance to d and e 
than to c. 

Version g is a translation of a text closely related to the 
source of f, if not identical with it. The historical intro- 
duction of ¢ is reduced as in d, e and f, but the name of 
Maximian has not disappeared as in f. 

The conclusion must be that d, e, f, and g all derive from a 
common source, which most probably was c, owing to the age 
and great favor which this version enjoyed. 

The relation of the various members of family Z may be 
graphically represented as follows : 

6 


Ya. Paris BrstioTrHRQuE SAINTE GENEVIEVE, Ms. 588. 


F.113r*. Vraiment raconte la devine page que quant li saint home 
se penoient et esforgoient d’acroistre et d’essaucier la sainte loi Nostre 
Seigneur Jhesu Crist, si com vous avez oy, uns rois estoit en Perse, qui 
Dathiens estoit apelez. A celui roi entra! li dyables el cors, qui riches 
estoit et puissanz; si manda et commanda que tuit si prevost venissent 
a lui et li baillif qui estoient en son roiaume, et si leur manda qu’il 
assamblassent a une cité, qui estoit apelée Militene. Quant tuit furent 
assamblé et venu, Dathiens li empereres, qui plains estoit de desverie, 
commenga oiant touz a dire: Se je truiz en ceste cité crestien, qui nos 
diex ne vueille aorer, ne (f. 113 v*) a euls faire sacrefices, je li ferai les 
iex crever et la teste escorchier et tous les membres couper. Quant il ot 
ce dit et tout cil qui la estoient se taisoient, il commanda que tuit li 
maistre fevre de la vile venissent a lui, et si feroient engins pour les 
crestiens destruire et ocire. Quant il furent venu devant lui, si leur 
commanda qu’ il feissent agues espées et tenailles a denz traire, et rasoirs? 
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trenchanz a escorchier, et si commanda qu’ il feissent une roe de fer ou j) 
eust fichié es broches agues espées treuchanz et autres plusors engins que 
je ne sai mie nommer. Et quant ce virent cil de la cité, que li rois 
commandoit a faire ces merveilles et si granz, il n’i ot celui qui osast dire 
qu ’il fust crestiens. 

En celui jor et en cel tens estoit uns hons de la contrée de Capadoce, 
qui avoit non Jorges [et estoit venus a grant compaignie de chevaliers, 
dont il estoit sires, et avoit aporté de son pays or et argent a grant plenté 
que il vouloit donner a Datien por estre maistres conseilliers de Capadoce, 
dont il estoit li plus haus hon].! Lors se pensa qu’ il iroit en la cité de 
Miletene on Dathiens li empereres estoit. Quant il vint la, si apergut que 
toutes les genz, qui la estoient venues, blasmoient et despisoient Dieu et 
aoroient les dyables par le commandement Datien, l’empereor. Quant jl 
apercut ces choses si fu molt dolenz en son cuer, si dist a lui meisme 
(f. 113 v>): Que me profitera, se je trespasse de ce siecle atout grans 
richesces, qui tost seront alées, et je suefre en l’autre les paines pardura- 
bles qui touz jors durront. Quant il ot ce dit, si prist l’or, qu’il avoit 
avoec lui aporté, si le departi tout aus povres por l’amour de Nostre 
Seigneur. Puis si vint a l’empereor Datien et li dist: Rois Dathien, je 
te di por verité que je sui crestiens, et si aore Dieu qui fist le ciel et la 
terre et toutes les choses qui enz sont. Mais tu aores le dyable et li 
dyable avuglent les cuers des mescreanz por ce qu’il ne connoissent lor 
creator, qui fist le ciel et la terre. Empereres, tu es trop deceus, qui 
croiz en ces ydoles et en ces fausses images qui sont sourdes et mues, qui 
bouches ont et si ne parolent mie, et ont eux et ne voient goute et oreilles 
et n’oent rien, et ont narilles et ne flairent nule chose et ont mains et nule 
chose n’atouchent et ont piez et si ne vont mie. I] convient que ]’en les 
gart par mut que l’en ne les perde ; et les faites d’or et d’argent et de 
pierres. Je pri Dieu, que tout cil qui les font et qui faire les font, et qui 
en euls croient, soient autreteles com eles sont. 

Quant li empereres Dathiens oy ce, si fu molt corrouciez et dist a Saint 
Jorge: De quel desverie te vient tel hardiece, et qui es tu qui mesames 
mes diex? Di moi qui tu es et de quel terre et comment tu as non. 
Sains Jorges li respondi: Je sui crestiens et serf Jhesu Crist et si ai non 
Jorge et sui de Capadoce, dont j’ai amené grant compaignie de gent 
avoec (f. 114 r*) moi et saches que je vueil volentiers perdre l’onneur de 
ce siecle por avoir la conpaignie dou ciel. Dathiens li dist: Jorges, tu 
es fols ; sez tu autre chose dont tu soies corrouciez? Vien avant, si sacretfie 
a Apolin, qui bien te porra ta folie pardonner, et se tu veus avoir seignorie 
ne digneté, je la te donrai et saches bien que j’ acomplirai tous tes voloirs, 
si que tu seras sires deseur moi en mon regne; mais que tu laisses cele 
mauvaise creance. Sains Jorges respondi: Je ne quier ne ne veil avoir ta 
seignorie ne ta digneté, car ele est tost trespassée et alée, mes je te di pour 
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yerité, que je aore Dieu et croi, qui nous racheta de la mort pardurable, 
et fait miex a croire que ton faus dieu Apolin, qui onques ne fist se mal 
non. Quant Dathiens, li empereres l’oy ainsi parler, si li dist: Jorges, 
voir, je sui molt corrouciez de ta grant biauté, qui definera par griez 
tormenz et por cruiex paines. Sains Jorges li dist: N’aies mie dolor de 
moi, mais de toi meisme maine duel et de ton aage et de ce que tu as 
perdue la lumiere. Ce est que tu ne connois Nostre Seignor Jhesu Crist, 
qui tout le monde forma et fist. Dathiens li empereres li dist: Que 
paroles tu tant. Fai mes volentez et se tu nes veus faire et aemplir, je te 
jure par toz mes diex, Gebeel et Apolin et Arrachel, que je te ferai tant 
de dolor sentir que tuit cil qui sont en terre en porront faire essample et 
avoir poor et si verrai se tes Diex te porra delivrer de mes mains. Sains 
Jorges li respondi: Je croi tant en (f. 114r°) mon Dieu, qui me fist et 
forma, que il confondra toi et tes faus ymages. [Quant Dathiens oy ce, si 
fist prendre Saint Jorge e metre en un pilori, et puis commanda traire li 
les ongles de fer par les costez. Apres li commanda les costez aflamber 
si aigrement, que toutes les entrailles li pareussent. Tout ce soufri bien 
et en pais Sains Jorges. Et quant il ot molt longuement soufert, si le fist 
Dathiens jus metre et commanda que !’en le menast hors de la vile, batant 
tant qu’il fust tous plaiez, et puis emplist on toutes ses plaies de sel et 
puis bien tenter d’aspres haires. Touz ces tormenz li fist Dathiens soufrir, 
mais il ne li valut riens, car li cors Saint Jorge n’en empira onques. 

Quant Dathiens vit que en ceste maniere ne le porroit veintre, si le fist 
metre en une parfonde chartre et manda par toutes les citez dou pays que, 
s'il i avoit nul enchanteeur, que il venissent a lui et il lor donroit dou 
sien molt largement. Lors i vint Athanasins, qui estoit uns des maistres 
enchanterres de la terre et li dist: Empereres, por quoi m’as tu mandé? 
Dathiens li dist: Porroies tu destruire les enchantemenz aus crestiens? 
Athanasins dist: Viengne avant cil que tu dis qui enchanterres est, et se 
je ne le puis veintre, je sui dignes de morir. Lors fist Dathiens Saint 
Jorge venir avant, et li dist: J’ai cest enchanteeur mandé por toi. Ou il 
veintra tes enchantemenz on tu les siens; car li uns de vous (f. 114 v*) 
convient l’autre destruire. Saius Jorges regarda Athanasim si li dist : 
Il m’est avis que tu prens petit et petit la grace Dieu. Et Athanasins prist 
un henap et mist ens une maniere de boivre molt fort et apela le non au 
dyable desus, puis le dona a Saint Jorge a boire et il le but ; tout onques 
mal ne li fist. De ce fu Dathiens molt iriez et dist a Athanasim: Qu’ est 
ce? N’en feras tu plus? Et il dist: Je ne sai que faire plus que une 
seule chose, et se cele ne li nuist, je me convertirai a Jhesu Crist. Lors 
retorna a Saint Jorge et li donna une autre manere de boivre, si le but ; 
mais onques ne li greva. Et quant Athanasins vit ce, si se laissa tantost 
cheoir aus piez monseigneur Saint Jorge et li pria qu’ il le feist baptizier. 
Lors les fist Dathiens prendre ambedens et fist a Athanasin couper le 
chief et Saint Jorge metre en prison. L’endemain fist Dathiens assambler 
tous les pers et toutes les genz de sa cité et fist Saint Jorge venir devant 
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lui. Dont commanda Dathiens, que l’en li feist aporter une roe toute 
plaine d’espees trenchanz de toutes pars et dist que l’en laissast Saint 
Jorge cheoir de haut sur ces espees tout nu, por lui faire destruire. 
Quant Sains Jorges vit cel torment qui por lui estoit apareilliez, si regard, 
vers le ciel et dist: Sire Diex, entent a moi et haste toi de moi aidier. |! 
Quant il vint devant la roe et il la vit si dist a lui meisme: Pourguoj 
douterai je ces (f. 114v>) tormenz qui fin prendront et ne durront mie 
pardurablement? Et lors commenga a crier a haute voiz et a dire: 
Dathien, fai la volenté dou dyable ton pere ; et puis si dist a lui meisme : 
Je sai bien que Nostre Sires Diex fu crucefiez entre les larrons pour 
pecheors delivrer de la mort pardurable. Je porquoi ne morroie por 
Nostre Seigneur en ce siecle terrien por vivre pardurablement. Et lors 
commanda Dathiens a lier le et a geter le seur la roe et qu’ele fust escrollé 
a tornoier. Ele trencha et parti le cors dou beneoit martir en x pieces. 
Quant Dathiens, li empereres, le vit si dist: Jorges, ou est tes Diex? 
Viengne, si t’ayt et si te delivre. Lors commanda a prendre les x pieces 
et a geter en un oscur puis desert et la bouche du puis deseure a seeler 
d’une pierre. Quant ainsi fu fait, li empereres se departi de la, si ala 
mengier, et tuit s’empartirent avoec l’empereour, que nus n’i demora. 
Et Nostre Sires Jhesu Criz, qui pius est et misericors et qui n’oublie mie 
ses sers vint deseure le puis atout grant conpaignie d’ angres et d’archangres. 
Adont s’esmut la terre et crolla par l’avenement du? sauveeur. Et lors 
apela Saint Michiel, l’arcangre et li dist qu’il descendist enz el puis et si 
rassemblast les pieces et les menbres de Saint Jorge, son serf, et meist 
devant lui. Et Sains Michiel, li angres, fist ainsi comme Nostre Sires 
Jhesu Criz li avoit commandé. Et quant les pieces et li menbre dou 
saint (f. 115 r*) martir furent devant Nostre Seigneur, il mist sa main 
deseure et si dist: Icele destre qui Adam le premier home fist et forma, 
cele meisme te resuscite. Et tantost li beneoiz martirs se releva touz 
sains et touz haitiez et dont li dist Nostre Sires : 

Jorge, va t’en et si confont Datien. Et lors s’en remonta Nostre Sires 
es ciex avoec sa haute conpaignie. Et Sains Jorges s’en vint en la cité a 
grant joie, si commenga a haute voiz a crier et a dire: Dathien, on sont ti 
cruiel torment et tes gries paines? Je sui Jorges, que tu feis partir en x 
pieces, mais Nostre Sires Jhesu Criz vint a moi et si me resuscita par sa 
grant misericorde. Quant Dathiens, li empereres, le vit, si en ot grant 
poor et dist a ceus qui entour lui estoient, que ce n’estoit mie Jorges, 
aingois ert li esperiz de lui. Li autres disoit que non estoit, aingois ert 
uns hons samblables a lui. Sains Jorges respondi et dist : Sachiez vraie- 
ment que je sui Jorges, qui fui depeciez en x pieces et el puis getez. 
Uns chevaliers qui la estoit, Mananties avoit non, et maistres estoit des 
chevaliers. Quant il vit Saint Jorge, qui ainsi estoit revenuz par la 
volenté de Nostre Seigneur, si crut en Dieu le pere tout puissant par le 
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haut miracle qu’il avoit apertement veu, si atorna apres ce petit de tens 
toute sa maisnie a vraie creance. Dont commanda Datiens li empereres 
que on preist Saint Jorge, si le meist on et enclosist en Ja maison d’ une 
veve dame qui (f. 115 r>) pres d’iluec manoit. Quant il i fu venuz si dist 
a la fame: Bonne fame, donne moi un pou de pain. Ele respondi: 
Biaus Sire, je n’en ai point, et bien sachiez que ceenz n’a pain. Sains 
Jorges li dist: Quel dieu croiz tu et aores? La fame li dist: Apolin. 
Et Sains Jorges li dist : Por ce que tu aores Apolin n’as tu point de pain. 
Et cele fame a cui il parloit, en cui maison il estoit menez, avoit un fill, 
qui clop estoit et sours et muz, et ele dist au saint home: Se tu pues mon 
fill garir ou faire' tant qu’il soit gariz de ses granz enfermetez, je croirai 
en ton Dieu. 

Lors se retorna Sains Jorges vers l’enfant et dist: El non Nostre 
Seigneur Jhesu Crist puisses tu parler et veoir et oyr et entendre. Et la 
fame prist a prier mon seigneur Saint Jorge et si li dist: Biaus Sire, je te 
pri que tu le faces aler.* Sains Jorges li respondi: Pour ce que il soit 


mes tesmoins de la haute puissance Nostre Seigneur, qui en lui est: 


demostrée, soit ta volenté aemplie.* Et lors entra Sains Jorges en la 
maison et commenga ses oroisons a fairea Dame Dieu. Et tout maintenant 
qu’il les ot finées, si crut uns* granz arbres enmi la maison et tant se 
hasta et estendi qu’il trespassa toute la hautece de la maison xv coutes de 
haut, et desouz cel arbre se reposoit mesires Sains Jorges, et li angre li 
apareilloient et amenistroient ce dont il avoit mestier. 

Quant Dathiens li empereres vit cel arbre, si se merveilla molt, que ce 
pooit estre, tant c’on li anonga et dist que cil arbres (f. 115 v*) estoit 
nez et creuz en la maison ou Jorges estoit enclos. Quant li sergant i 
vindrent qui envoié i estoient, si trouverent une table que li angre 
i avoient mise et apareilliée. Quant il orent ce veu, si repairierent au 
roi et si li distrent ce qu’il avoient veu. Lors commanda li rois que on 
alast et delivrement si l’amenast on devant lui. Et quant il i fu amenez 
il li demanda et dist: Jorge, par quel mal engin destruiz tu tout ce 
pueple? Sains Jorges li respondi: Nostre Sires mes Diex, en cui je croi 
et cui j’aore, fait par tout sa volenté. Datiens li dist: Est tes Diex plus 
granz que Apolins? Sainz Jorges li respondi: Nostre Sires, qui fist le 
ciel et la terre et la mer et toutes les choses qui enz sont, est mes Diex ; 
car il est Sires doutez et Sires de toute creature. Mais Apolins, cui tu 
croiz et aores est sours et muz et avugles et comment puet' il estre diex, 
quant il est tiex, qui a lui n’a autrui ne puet aidier. Datiens li dist: Se 
ceil est vrais Diex que tu preeches et aores et tu veus que je croie en lui, 
je ai xii sieges emperiaus en mon regne, ouvrez et entailliez de fust molt 
noblement. Or prie ton Dieu, qu’il soient desfait et si deviengnent arbre 
aussi comme® i] estoient devant, et cil qui fruit portoient, soient chargié 
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de fruit et cil qui point n’en portoient, point n’en aient. Se tu pues ce 
faire, dont verrons nous sa poesté, que tu nous anonces. 

Sains Jorges li dist: Je sai bien que tantost comme j’aurai {j- 
(f. 115 v>) née m’oroison, que Nostre Sires me donra ce que je li requerraj 
et pour ce ne croiras tu mie. Mais nequedent pour sa grant gloire 
demoustrer et sa grant puissance l’enproierai je et ferai mes oroisons, 
Et lors s’agenoilla a terre et pria molt saintement Nostre Seigneur. Et 
quant il ot s’oroison finée, la terre crolla et trembla et tuit cil sieges! 
emperial se deschevillierent et desjoindrent et devindrent bel arbre et 
gent et tuit chargié de fruit et de fueille, si comme il avoient devant esté, 
Et touz li pueples qui la estoit et ce veoit glorefioit et gracioit Nostre 
Seigneur? et si disoient: Molt est granz li Diex que Jorges aore. Mais 
pour ce ne crut mie Dathiens, li empereres, car il disoit, que kanque i] 
faisoit, estoit par enchantement dou dyable. Et Sains Jorges li dist: Je 
faz toutes ces choses que tu voiz el non dou pere et dou fill et dou saint 
esperit, et non mie par mauvais art, si comme tu croiz. Et Dathiens li 
dist : Jorge, je te pri et commant que tu viengnes avoec moi et sacrefies 
si com je ferai, et lors porras aler seurement la ou tu voudras. Et Sains 
Jorges li dist: A cui commandes tu que je face sacrefice? Dathiens li 
respondi: Je vueil que tu faces sacrefices a mes diex Apolin et Gebeel et 
Arrachel. Sains Jorges li dist: Or fai que tes crierres assemble toute la 
gent de ceste cité et je sacrefierai a tes diex. Et Dathiens, quant il oy 
ce, si fu merveilles liez, car il cnidoit vraiement veintre le saint home. 
Et lors la veve fame, qui devant est nommée qui Saint (f. 116 r*) Jorge’ 
avoit herbergié, porta son fill devant le saint home, et si li dist: Saint 
Jorge, mon fill, qui muz estoit, feis tu parler et avugles, tu le renluminas, 
et sours, tu le feis oyr, comment puet ce estre que tu veus sacrefier as 
mues ymages et as vaines ydoles ; et Nostre Sires meismes te resuscita de 
mort a vie? Sains Jorges la regarda et si li dist: Met jus ton fill que tu 
portes. Quant ele l’ot mis jus, si dist sainz Jorges a l’enfant: El non 
Nostre Seigneur qui te fist parler et oyr et veoir, en son non relieve toi, et 
si va au temple Apolin et si li di que Jorges, li sers Dieu, li mande que il 
viengne a lui. Tantost se leva li enfes et commenga a aler grant aleure 
et a loer Nostre Seigneur, tant qu’il vint el temple ou les ydoles estoient, 
et lors prist a apeler Apolin, et si li dist: Jorges, li sers Dieu te mande et 
si t’apele, que tu viengnesa lui. Et li dyables, quant il l’oy n’osa arrester, 
ains s’en vint maintenant devant monseigneur Saint Jorge. Lors li dist 
li sains hons: Apolins, tu es rois des Sarrazins. Apolins li respondi: Je 
sui cil qui fait les homes errer et foloier, si qu’il ne croient en Dieu, et si 
lor faz aorer les dyables. Sains Jorges li dist: Comment oses tu tani de 
mal faire devant Dieu et devant ceuls qui le servent? Apolins li respondi : 
Je te jure par celui feu qui m’atent, ou je serai mis pardurablement que 
se je peusse, je t’eusse amené a ce que tu m’aorasses. Sains Jorges li 
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dist : Or quier contrée ou tu voises, k’en ceste n’arresteras tu plus. Quant 
i] ot ce dit, li sains hons feri son pié a terre et ele aouvri si que li abismes 
aparut et la dedenz envoia il et plunja Apolin et toute sa force. Et 
maintenant que li dyables fu en terre si reclost, et li sains hons entra en 
la maison ou les ydoles estoient, et si les commenga toutes a depecier et a 
combrisier. Endementres qu’il faisoit ce,’ disoit il: Dyables, dyables,’ 
fuiez dedevant moi, car je sui sers Nostre Seigneur. 

Quant li prestre dou temple virent que lor ymages estoient mal atornées 
et depeciées et defroissiées,* il pristrent saint Jorge, si le menerent devant 
Yempereor si li dirent a haute voiz: Cis hons a toutes vos ymages de- 
froissiées et Apolin vostre grant dieu a il enyoié jusqu’en abisme. Quant 
Datiens l’entendi, si fu molt corrouciez et molt airez. Puis si dist au 
saint home: Jorge, pourquoi m’as tu menti? Tu me disoies que tu 
sacrefieroies a mes diex et si aoreroies. Sains Jorges li respondi: A cui 
me commandes tu sacrefier et aorer? Dathiens li dist: A Apolin, nostre 
grant dieu. Sains Jorges li dist: Et ou est Apolins, vostre granz diex? 
Ensaigniez le moi et si le me moustrez. Dathiens li dist: On m’a dit, 
que tu las trebuchié et enclos en parfont abisme. Li sains hons li dist : 
Et pourquoi me commandes tu a sacrefier a lui qui ne se deffendi mie? 
Quant ce oy li empereres, si fu molt corrouciez et molt maltalentis. Si 
commanda, c’on li aportast un vaissel de terre tout plain de soufre et de 
poiz ensemble * boulis et si commanda, c’on li depegast (f. 116 v*) tous les 
menbres et les meist on en cel vaissel boulir. Et maintenant que ce fu 
apareillié, li angres Nostre Seigneur descendi enz el feu tout ardant et si 
estainst toute la chaleur. Et Sains Jorges remest tous sains et tous saus, 
si commenga a loer Nostre Seigneur. Et dont li dist li angres: N’aies 
nule® poour, car tu as ja veincu ton anemi et si aras la coronne que 
Nostie Sires t’a apareillié. Et tous li pueples qui veoit la merveille crut 
en Nostre Seigneur Jhesu Crist et li rendirent graces, et si distrent: Li 
Diex que Jorges aore est vrais Diex et Sires de toute creature. 

Quant Alixandre la royne, qui fame estoit al empereor vit ce qui fait 
estoit, et les granz miracles si crut en Nostre Seignor et si osta la coronne 
de son chief et toute sa roial vesteure et si dist a Dathien: Rois, je te di 
par verité que je sui crestienne, et si croi fermement el dieu que Jorges 
croit et aore. Quant Dathiens oy ce si fu plains de si grant forsenerie, 
qu’ il ne sot de lui nul conseil, si dist a la royne Alixandre: Jorges® t’a 
souzduite par ses enchanteries. Or me di, veus tu de male mort morir? 
La royne respondi: Je croi tant el Dieu que Jorges aore, que nus ne me 
partira de la charité qui est en lui. Quant Dathiens l’oy, si prist a plorer 
et grant duel a demener, et si dist: Alixandre, je sui molt dolens de ce 
que tu veus deguerpir mon regne, et desconfortez pour ce que tu me 
laisses et pour ce que tu desi-(f. 116 v>)res plus la mort que la coronne. 


' Omitted in Ms. dyable. defroissies. 
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La royne respondi: Je desir a avoir la vie qui est pardurable, non mie 
cele qui tost est trespassée et corrompue, et pour ce t’otroi mon cors a 
tormenter, si com toi plaist a ta volenté. Dathiens li dist: Dame royne, 
ne vueilles mie tel chose faire, ne deguerpir mon regne, ne moi descon- 
forter. Alixandre li respondi: Mais je seroie guerpie et desconfortée, s¢ 
je ne faisoie ce que j’ai proposé a faire. Je recevrai le pardurable regne. 
Qui puet ore estre tant fols qui n’entende que l’en puet connoistre les 
celestiaus choses des terriennes et les pardurables des temporeus. 

Adont fu Dathiens li empereres molt corrouciez, si commanda que on 
la preist et pendist par les treches et batist de verges molt durement. Sj 
com l’en faisoit le commandement le roi de la royne, ele regarda Saint 
Jorge et li dist: Serjans Dieu, prie pour moi et si me donne baptesme, 
que je puisse eschaper dou dyable. Lors tendi mesires Sains Jorges ses 
mains vers le ciel et si dist: Biaus Sire, ayde t’ancele, qui por l’amour 
de toi a deguerpi ce siecle terrien, et si li donne le lavement dou saint 
baptesme, si qu’ele soit regenerée a la foi de sainte eglise. Tantost 
comme il ot ce dit, une nue toute chargiée! de rousée descendi devers le 
ciel et Sains Jorges recut de l’aigue en ses mains, si en baptiza la royne 
el non dou pere et dou fill et dou saint esperit, et quant il I’ ot baptiziée, 
si dist : Va t’en seurement es celestiaus regnes. 

(F. 117 r*) Quant Dathiens li rois vit ce, si commanda que I’en la 
menast dehors la cité si li trenchast on la teste. Li sergant cui il fu 
commandé en menerent la sainte royne au lieu on ele devoit recevoir le 
martire et ele regarda mon seignor Saint Jorge et li dist: Sains hons de 
Dieu, prie pour moi Nostre Seigneur, que je soie digne de recevoir 
martire pour lui et que li dyables ne soit encontre moi par aucune chose 
dont il me puist enpecchier. Sains Jorges li respondi: N’aiez nule poor, 
mais soiez de ferme corage, car Nostre Sires est ensemble o vous ; ne onques 
ne se parti ne ne deguerpi ses sers en nul perill. Et quant la dame 
parvint au lieu, si la decola on. Et Dathiens repaira en sa sale, si s’ assist 
en son haut siege, si commanda que l’en li amenast Saint Jorge. Et 
quant il fu venuz devant lui il parla au saint home et si li dist : Or as tu 
morte Alixandre la royne par tes enchanteries et encore ai je une chose a 
demander toi et a enquerre, se tu le me veus faire. Et Sains Jorges li 
dist: Et que est ce que tu me veys demander? Di le moi, Nostre Sires 
le t’otroiera a savoir. Dathiens li dist: Dehors ceste cité si a molt de 
fosses et de sepultures, ou molt de gent ont este enfoui, et dont li os sont 
encore aparant, et nus de ceus de ceste cité ne set qui il furent. Et pour 
ce te pri je, que tu pries a ton Dieu, qu’il soient resuscité et nous croirons 
en lui. Dont respondi Sains Jorges: Alez si m’aportez les os de ces 
sepultures. Lors s’en partirent li serjant et vindrent (f. 117 r) as 
sepultures, si les descouvrirent et ouvrirent, si trouverent les os qui tuit 
estoient en poudre menue par ce qu’il avoient longuement en terre geu. 
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Et lors pristrent cele poudre et concueillirent si l’aporterent devant le 
saint home. Quant Sains Jorges les vit, si mist ses genolz a terre, et pria 
Nostre Seigneur et si dist: Biaus Sire Diex Jhesu Criz, qui tans miracles 
as daignié demoustrer par ton serf, or te pri je que tu ta dougor et ta 
misericorde daignes demoustrer seur ceste poudre, si que ces genz ne 
puissent dire a nous: Ou est vostre Diex? et qu’il puissent dire et con- 
noistre que tu es seuls Diex tout puissanz, et qu’il n’est autres Diex que 
tu. Et quant il ot son oroison finée, et il ot dit amen, la voiz dou ciel li 
dist: Jorge, n’aies nule poor, car je sui avoec toi, et quanque tu me 
demanderas je t’otroierai' et donrai. Et tantost de cele poudre resusci- 
terent et leverent cc que homes que fames. Et lors rendi graces a Nostre 
Seigneur mesire Sains Jorges et dist: Biaus Sire, or connois je et sai bien 
que tu ne t’esloingnes mie de ceuls qui t’apelent par vrai cuer et par 
vraie pensée. Lors prist un de ceuls qui estoit resuscitez, si li dist et 
demanda comment il ayoit non. Cil respondi: J’ai a non Joel. Sains 
Jorges li dist: Combien a il de tens que vous fustes mort. Je vueil 
que vous le me diiez. Joel li respondi : cc ans dou? mains, si n’en sui pas 
en doutance. Sains Jorges li demanda: Quel dieu aoriez vous, (f. 117 vs) 
quant vous estiiez en vie? Joel li respondi: Nous aorions et creyons 
Apolin et ne savions noient de Dieu. Pour ce fumes nous mené en 
dolereuses paines, ou nous avons esté jusques a ore que nous resuscitames 
par tes prieres. Or te prions nous, sains sers Nostre Seignour, par cui 
oroison nous sommes resuscité, que tu nous baptizes si que nous ne 
repairons es dolours ou nous avons esté. Lors commanda mesires Sains 
Jorges que l’en li aportast de l’aigue et nus ne s’en mut ne ne l’en 
aporta. Quant il vit ce si fist le signe de la sainte croiz en terre et 
maintenant en sailli une bele fontaine, et de cele aigue baptiza il el non 
Nostre Seigneur et dou pere et dou fill et dou saint esperit touz ceuls 
qui la estoient resuscité, et quant il les ot baptiziez, si lor dist : Or en alez 
devant moi en paradis. 

Quant il ot ce dit si s’esvanoyrent devant touz ceuls qui la estoient, ne 
puis a nului ne s’aparurent. Li pueples et tout cil qui la estoient, qui 
ce virent, crurent tuit en Nostre Seigneur et si distrent a haute voiz: 
Molt est granz Diex et puissanz li Diex aus crestiens; et si ne doit on 
aorer se lui non seulement, qui par les mains de Jorge son serf a fait 
tantes merveilles. Dont commencierent a dire a Saint Jorge: Serjanz 
Dieu, prie pour nous. Quant Sains Jorges oy ce, si mist ses genolz a terre 
et rendi graces a Nostre (f. 117 v) Seigneur et si commenga ses oroisons 
a faire et a dire: Biaus Sire Diex, tu es beneoiz es siecles des siecles, car 
tu venis en terre par ta grant humilité et encore i vendras par ta grant 
gloire. Biaus Sire, je te pri, que tu demoustres tes granz miracles en ces 
homes, qui en toi croient. Car je sai bien que mes termes et mes tens 
aproche et hui sont vii anz acompli que tu as maint signe, et maint miracle 
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demoustré au pueple por moi, qui sui tes sers. Et Biaus Sires Jhesu Criz, 
filz Dieu, je te pri que tu daignes ton saint esperit envoier en ces homes 
qui croient en toi et en ton saint non, si qu’il en soient reconforté, aussi 
com tu l’envoias sor tes sains apostres, qui conforté en furent. Et quant 
il ot ce dit, et il ot s’oroison finée, la voiz dou ciel li dist : Jorges, Nostre 
Sires Jhesu Criz a ta voiz et t’oroison oye et entendue. Et lors baptiza 
Sains Jorges el non dou pere et dou fill et dou saint esperit tout le 
pueple qui la endroit estoit assamblez et a Nostre Seigneur convertiz. Et 


de ceus qui la furent baptizié i ot por conte i£* mile et xxxy. 


Quant Dathiens li rois vit ce, si ot tel duel et tele ire que sa ceinture 
en rompi par mi et si genoil li tremblerent et ses cors meismes crolloit si 
que por pou qu’il ne cheoit. Et lors commenga a haute voiz a crier et a 
dire: Las, cheitis, que ferai je! Mes regnes est tous periz et destruiz. 
Jorges m’a tout mon pueple tolu et robé (f. 118 r*) et preé et donné a son 
Dieu. Et se il vit plus il me honnira et destruira ; car hui a vii anz que 
il ne fina de moi tormenter, et tous tans li croist sa vertuz et sa force. Et 
tantost com il ot ce dit, li sergant qui de ce furent apareillié prirent le 
saint home, si l’en menerent au lieu que je vous ai devant devisé et molt 
de genz ensivirent le saint home, pour ce qu’ il requistrent de luy beneygon. 
Et quant il aprocha au lieu si dist a ceus qui le devoient martirier : Je 
vous pri que vous soufrez un petitet tant que j’aie faite m’oroison a Nostre 
Seigneur. Et lors tendi ses mains vers le ciel et si dist : 

Biaus Sires Diex, vrais peres omnipotens, recevez mon esperit et si 
demoustrez vos hautes miracles por moi apres ma mort aussi com vous 
feistes tant com je vesqui. Biaus Sire Diex, je te pri par ta haute 
dougour, que quiconques fera de moi memoire en terre au quatorzieme ! 
(sic) jor d’avrill, toutes enfermetez et toutes dolors soient ostées de lui et 
de toute sa maisniée. Ne tempeste ne famine ne anemis ne mortalitez ne 
puist aprochier la contrée ou memoire -en sera faite. Biaus Sires Diex, 
encor te pri je par ta grant misericorde, que tuit cil qui en mer seront en 
perill on en voie? on en desert,*? pour que il en ayde m’apelent et proient, 
qui sui tes sers, que tu lor vueilles aidier et secorre et conseillier. Et 
tantost comme il ot ce dit, vint la voiz dou ciel qui li dist: Beneoiz hons 
et sains, vien (f. 118 r>) si entre el pardurable repos de ton seigneur, que 
tu as servi et bien saches, que li ciel sont aouvert et t’oroison est oye de 
Nostre Seignour, et quiconques apelera ton non et proiera a Jhesu Crist de 
chose droituriere, ele li sera otroiée. Lors abaissa le chief si fu decolez 
et recut martire por Nostre Seigneur, pour la cui loi il avoit mainte paine 
souferte. Et li saint angre vindrent tout apertement, si pristrent son 
esperit et porterent es ciex devant Nostre Seigneur. Je, Eusebius, qui 
ses sers estoie, fui avoec le saint martir, endementres qu’il faisoit les 


1 Evidently the ms. had xxiiii, which was misread by the copyist. 
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miracles que je vous ai contées, et si les vi a mes propres iex, et si escriz 
ga vie et sa passion en la contrée de Capadoce en la cité de Militene, el 
tens que Dathiens, li empereres regnoit ; et Nostre Sires Jhesu Criz nous 
otroit estre pargonniers des saintes prieres au saint home martir a cui 
honors et gloire soit par tous les siecles des siecles, Amen. 


Paris, F. L. 

Ms. 5256. 

Passio Sancti Georgii Martiris qui passus est Militane et Capa- 
docie sub Daciano Imperatore viiii Kal. Madias. 

(F. 176 r) In illis diebus hic tribunus militavit sub tempore Daciani 
imperatoris, qui fuit persecutor christianorum vel ecclesiarum. Hic ergo 
misit precones ad omnes potestates, que in regno ejus erant, ut convenirent 
ad civitatem Militanam. In congregatione autem eorum cepit Dacianus 
dicere ad eos, iracundia repletus : Si invenero in aliqua provincia christia- 
nos, oculos eorum eiciam, capita excoriabo, membra eorum igne cremabo. 
Post hee jussit venire artifices qui facerent ferramenta ad christianos 
torquendos: gladios acutissimos et forcipes ad dentes excutiendos, et 
rasoria ad cutem capitis radendam vel sartagines ferreas. Et jussit fieri 
rotam ferream, habentem serras’ vel gladios diversos (f. 177 v). Hee 
k autem omnia videntes populi, nullus audebat dicere: christianus sum. 
3 In illis diebus erat quidam tribunus de provincia Capadocie, nomine 
x Georgius. Hic congregavit auri pondus immensum et profectus est ad 
BS imperatorem Dacianum in civitatem Militanam ut probaret eum comitem. 
Tune videns sanctus Georgius apud civitatem Militanam deum verum t 

contemni, ac culturam vanam idolorum venerari, vehementer cepit tribu- f 
lari et ait intra semet ipsum : Quid mihi in hoc seculo transeunti dignitatem may 


perituram prodest querere et in futuro penam consequi. Aurum autem et 
omnia que habebat pauperibus erogavit et iterum venit ad imperatorem 
Dacianum et dixit ei: In veritate ego christianus sum, et adoro dominum 


vivum et verum qui fecit celum et terram, mare et omnia que in eis sunt. } ij 
Et non adoro ydola surda et muta, que os habent et non loquuntur, oculos aan 
¢ habent et non vident, aures habent et non audiunt. Similes illis fiant qui -. 
4 faciunt ea et omnes qui confidunt in eis. Audiens autem imperator hec 
ba Dacianus tristis factus est valde et dixit ei: Georgi, quid pateris ut 


(f. 177 r) legem despicias.* Forsitan minus habes quam velis aut digni- 
tatem queris. Dabo tibi omne quod vis, tantum desine ab hac vana 
cultura, et secundus eris in regno meo. Sanctus Georgius dixit: Ego 


ferreas. 
*ys. decipiaris Bibl. Nat. F. L. 5575, f. 113 v, ut a lege nostra 
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dignitatem tuam non quero, que corruptibilis et perdita est, sed patrem et 
filium et spiritum sanctum in trinitate unum deum adoro in veritate. 
Dacianus imperator dixit: Vere doles super pulchritudinem tuam, ne in 
tormentis multis penis deceptus pereas. Sanctus Georgius dixit: De me 
non doleas, sed de te dole et tuam etatem luge que perdita est. Dacianus 
imperator dixit: Non multum loqueris. Fac voluntatem meam; nam 
juro tibi per deos magnos Martem et Apollinem, quia si non feceris, omni 
tempore exemplo eris et videbo si venerit deus tuus ad liberandum te de 
manibus meis. Sanctus Georgius dixit: Adjuva me domine, deus meus, 
et omnes qui adorant idola confunde. Tune jussit eum Dacianus impera- 
tor conprehendi et duci ad rotam illam et cum serris partivit eum in 
decem (f. 177 v) partibus. Et ridens Dacianus dixit: Georgi, ubi est 
deus tuus? Et statim terre motus factus est magnus, et venit dominus 
cum milibus angelorum et suscitavit servum suum Georgium, et dixit ei : 
Ipsa dextera que plasmavit Adam, primum hominem, ipsa te resuscitat. 
Et surrexit et stetit incolumis. Tunc beatus Georgius, veniens cum 
gaudio magno, exclamavit voce magna, dicens: Daciane, Daciane, ubi 
sunt poene tue? Videns autem Dacianus imperator, timore comprehensus 
est magno. Tunc quidem magister militum, nomine Magnantius, videns 
sanctum Georgium resurrexisse, credidit in domino deo cum omni exercitu 
suo. Tune jussit Dacianus imperator conprehendi beatum Georgium et 
ad vidue domum duci. Et dixit ad mulierem: Da mihi modicum panem. 
Respondit mulier et dixit: Non habeo panem. Beatus Georgius dixit : 
Quia Apollinem adoras, propterea non habes panem. Et hec vidua habe- 
bat filium mutum et surdum et claudum. Et dixit ei mulier: Fac filium 
meum sanum, et credo in dominum (f. 178 r) deum tuum. Tunc beatus 
Georgius conversus ad mulierem dixit: In nomine domini mei Jesu 
Christi, aspice et vide et loquere et audi. Et statim loqui, audire et 
videre cepit. Tunc vidua illa deprecata est dicens: Obsecro te, serve 
Christi, fac eum ambulare. Sanctus Georgius dixit: Sic itaque modo 
fiat, quia in testimonium michi necessarius est. Et post hec introivit in 
domum beatus Georgius, ubi erat mensa repleta omnibus bonis et angelis 
preparata. Tunc jussit eum imperator ad se celerius duci et interrogavit 
eum dicens : Georgi, quo maleficio perdis populum istum? Beatus Georgius 
dixit : Dominus meus omnia quecumque voluit, fecit, et dignum sibi ad se 
vocare dignatus est. Dacianus imperator dixit: Numquid major est deus 
tuus Apolline? Sanctus Georgius dixit : Deus meus fecit celum et terram ; 
Apollo autem tuus mutus et surdus vel claudus. Quomodo potest deus 
esse, vel dici? Dacianus imperator dixit: Si vere deus est deus tuus, 
quem predicas, ecce quatuordecim troni regni sunt. Ora ergo dominum 
tuum ut dissolvantur et eficiantur arbores qui (f. 178 v) fuerunt antea sine 
fructu nunc cum fructu. Sanctus Georgius dixit: Ego scio quia non 
credis ; sed tamen propter gloriam domini mei oratione facta prestabit 
michi dominus. Et posuit genua in terra (et terra) ' tremuit et dissoluti 
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sunt omnes troni et facti sunt arbores fructiferi qui fuerunt antea sine 
fructu. Et omnes populi qui aderant glorificabant deum dicentes : Magnus 
est deus Georgii. Sed Dacianus imperator non credidit, sed ita dixit: 
Ista omnia per maleficia sua ostendit. Sanctus Georgius dixit: In nomine 
domini dei mei Jesu Christi facio et non maleficio. Et ridens Dacianus 
imperator dixit: Rogo te, veni, sacrifica diis sicut et ego, et ambula quo 
vis in regno meo. Sanctus Georgius dixit : Clament precones civitatis et 
omnis populus conveniat et ego sacrificabo diis tuis. Dacianus imperator 
audiens hec repletus est gaudio magno, (et)! sperabat se vicisse eum. 
Tune vidua illa, que eum in hospicio suo habuerat, portans filium suum, 
venit ad eum magna voce dicens: O beate Georgi, qui fillum meum mutum 
loqui fecisti et oculos similiter inluminasti, (f. 179 r) et te ipsum dominus 
resuscitavit et modo vadis ydolis sacriticare mutis et surdis! Aspiciens 
eam beatus Georgius dixit: Mulier, depone filium tuum quem bajulas, 
Et ait ad puerum: In nomine domini mei Jesu Christi qui fecit te loqui 
audire vel videre, in ipsius nomine surge et ambula. Et statim surrexit 
puer sanus et ambulare cepit laudans et glorificans deum. Et introivit 
in domum ydolorum et vocavit Apollinem beatus Georgius et dixit ei: 
Tu es deus gentium. Apollo dixit: Ego sum qui facio omnes errare adeo 
et ydola adorare. Sanctus Georgius dixit: Et quomodo ausus es tu deo 
presente tanta mala exercere. Et istis dictis percussit pede terram beatus 
Georgius et aperuit abyssum et dimersit eum cum virtute domini magna, 
In illa hora exiit a domo ydolorum et omnia idola comminuit. Audiens 
autem hec Dacianus imperator iratus est valde et jussit afferri sartaginem 
bullientem et jussit membra (f. 179 v) ejus dividere et mitti in sartagine, 
Statim autem descendit angelus domini de celo et ignem ardentem ex- 
tinxit. Beatus autem Georgius stabat inlesus, laudans et glorificans deum, 
Et ait ei angelus: Noli timere! Jam vicisti inimicum tuum et coronam a 
domino paratam habes in celo. Et omnis populus videns mirabilia hec 
dedit gloriam deo dicens: Magnus est deus quem Georgius colit! Et 
Alexandria regina videns mirabilia que facta fuerant, credidit in deo. 
Hee jactavit coronam de capite suo vel vestem regalem et dixit ad Dacia- 
num: In veritate ego christiana sum et adoro dominum deum qui fecit 
celum et terram, mare et omnia que in eis sunt. Dacianus dixit: 
Alexandria et te Georgius per maleficia seduxit et vis malam mortem 
suscipere. Alexandria dixit: Credo in deum quem Georgius colit, quod 
nullus me poterit separare ab caritate dei que est in Christo Jesu, domino 
nostro. Dacianus impe-(f. 180 r)rator dixit cum lacrimis vel dolore cordis : 
Domina Alexandria, doleat tibi quare desolaris tantum regnum meum. 
(Alexandria dixit)*: Desolabor ergo, si tuis aquievero persuasionibus ; 
nam sicut cepi, perseverabo, ut regnum meum accipiam. Nam qui potesta- 
tem habet, qui non cupiat pro terrenis celestia mercari et pro temporalibus 
sempiterna? Tunc Dacianus imperator iratus est valde et jussit eam 
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crinibus suis pendere et virgis cedi. Illa autem cum penderetur, respi- 
ciens ad beatum Georgium dicebat: Sancte Dei, ora pro me et da michj 
baptismum inmortalitatis, ut possim evadere diabolum. Tunc beatus 
Georgius expandens manus suas ad celum dixit : Domine, obaudi ancillam 
tuam, quia pro amore tuo terrenum regnum reliquit, et dona ei baptismum 
regenerationis. Statim descendit (nubes lucida)! repleta rore. Et susci- 
piens beatus Georgius aquam in manibus suis, baptizavit eam in nomine 
patris et filii et (f. 180 v) spiritus sancti. Et dixit ei: Ambula ad regna 
celorum. Videns autem hec Dacianus imperator, jussit (eam)? eicere 
extra civitatem et gladiis percuti. Illa autem vadens cum spiculatoribus 
ad locum ubi expectabat coronam martirii, respiciens ad beatum Georgium 
dicebat : Sancte Dei, ora pro me ut digna inveniam martirium,’ ne forte 
diabolus aliquid seminet adversum me. Dixit autem beatus Georgius : 
Noli timere, constanter age! Dominus tecum est, qui non discedit a 
servis suis. Cum autem exisset foras civitatem, statim percussa est gladio. 
Et Dacianus imperator, videns quod factum esset, ascendit super tronum 
suum et jussit ad se celerius adduci beatum Georgium, cui et dixit: Ecce 
Alexandriam reginam magicis tuis artibus seduxisti, tamen petitionen 
habeo adhue ad te petere. Sanctus Georgius dixit: Et quod est quod ti 
a nobis petis. Dominus meus omnia, quecunque voluit, fecit. Dacianus 
imperator dixit: Ecce foras civitatem sepulchrum et nostrum nemo novit 
qui ibi positi sunt. Ora ergo dominum deum (f. 181 r) ut resurgant qui 
ibi positi sunt et credo in domino tuo. Sanctus Georgius dixit: Ite, 
aperite sepulcra eorum et colligite ossa eorum et afferte michi. Abierunt 
et aperientes sepulcra eorum et ossa jam non invenerunt. Sed tamen 
pulverem colligentes adtulerunt ad beatum Georgium. Videns autem 
pulverem Sanctus Georgius, posuit genua sua in terram et deprecabatur 
dominum dicens: Domine Jesu Christe, fili dei vivi, qui tanta mirabilia 
per me servum tuum ostendere dignatus es, exaudi orationem meam, ne 
dicant gentes, ubi est deus eorum, sed cognoscant omnes, quia tu es deus 
solus et non est alius preter te. Et cum complesset orationem dixit : 
Amen. Et vox ei de celo facta est dicens: Georgi, noli timere, ego 
tecum sum. Et quidcunque petieris in nomine meo dabitur tibi. Et 
statim surrexerunt viri ac mulieres, anime ducente triginta quinque. 
Beatus Georgius (f. 181 v) gratias egit deo dicens: Cognovi, Domine, 
quia non elongas te a servis tuis. Et aprehendens unum ex his qui resur- 
rexerant, dixit ei: Dic michi, quid nomen est tibi. Tle autem dixit: 
Zoel.* Dixit autem beatus Georgius: Quem deum colebatis. Zoel dixit : 
Apollinem. Deum autem nesciebamus propterea post mortem ducti sumus 


1 Omitted in Ms. ; supplied from Bibl. Nat. F. L. 5575, f. 117 v. 

? Omitted in Ms. 

§ Bibl. Nat. F. L. 5575, f. 118 r, ut digna inveniar in conspectu domini 
nostri. 

* Evidently a copyist’s error for Joel. 
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in penas et ibi fuimus usque dum resuscitavit nos deus pro tuis orationi- 
bus. Rogamus te autem, serve Christi, pro cujus orationibus resurgere 
meruimus, da nobis baptismum inmortalitatis, ut non iterum revertamur 
ir penas pristinas. Et statim petivit beatus Georgius aquam et nemo illi 
dedit. Ipse autem signum crucis fecit in terram et fons ebullivit, et 
baptizavit eos in nomine patris et filii et spiritus sancti et dixit eis: 
Antecedite me in paradiso. Et postea non comparuerunt. Populus 
autem qui aderat, credidit in domino et voce magna dicebat : Magnus est 
deus christianorum et non est alius deus preter eum, quia per manus servi 
sui Georgii multa mirabilia operare dignatus est. Audiens autem hee 
Dacianus (f. 182 r) imperator tremefactus est ita ut zona, qua cingebatur, 
rumperetur pro nimio timore. Genua autem ei tremebant, ita ut caderet 
de wono suo et voce magna clamavit : Ve, michi misero, quoniam periit 
reguum meum. Omnem autem populum meum convertit Georgius et 
tralidit domino suo. Quod si adhuc vixerit, me ipsum igne cremabit. 
Quia hoe die septem anni sunt, quod eum tormentis affligo. Illius autem 
yittus adcrescit. Unde ergo jubeo mitti frenum in ore suo et duci foras 
cvitatem, ubi Alexandria regina interfecta est et in ipso eodem loco jube- 
nus decollari. Et his dictis ministri cum fustibus rapuerunt beatum 
Georgium et duxerunt ad locum predictum. Milia autem virorum ac 
mulierum sequebantur post beatum Georgium, ut benedictionem ab eo 
acciperent. Cum autem adpropinquarent ad locum, continuit se et bene- 
dixit populum! qui post eum venerat. Et dixit carneficibus beatus 
Georgius: Obsecro vos, paululum me sustinete, donec adorem dominum 
meum. Expandens manus suas ad celum voce magna clamavit : Domine, 
deus meus, accipe spiritum meum. Et rogo bonitatem tuam, Jesu Christe, 
fili dei vivi, ut quicunque in terris commemorationem meam (f. 182 v) 
viiii Kal. madias celebraverit vel coluerit, auferatur in domo illa omnis 
infirmitas, non hostis adpropinquaret, non famis, non mortalitas. Domine 
deus, presta quicunque in aliquo periculo sive in mari sive in via? nomen 
tuum per me servum tuum commemoraverit, misericordiam consequatur. 
Et cum complesset orationem dixit: Amen. Et facta est vox de celo: 
Veni jam benedicte, aperti sunt tibi celi. Quicunque autem meum 
nomen per servum meum commemoraverit, exaudiam eum. Et inclinavit 
cervicem suam beatus Georgius et decollatus est. Videntibus cunctis 
animam ejus susceperunt angeli et portaverunt in celis. 

Acta sunt autem hec in provincia Capadocie apud civitatem Militanam, 
sub Daciano imperatore, regnante domino nostro Jesu Christo, cui est 
honor et gloria, virtus et potestas in secula seculorum, Amen. 


1ms. populo. 
2 Reading of Bibl. Nat. F. L. 5575, f. 119 v, and Oxford Add. d. 106, 
f. 81. The present ms. reads in munere. 
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Za. Paris, BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE, Novy. Aca. 
F. L. ms. 2288. 


(F. 151 r) Tantas itaque ac tales martirum passiones roseis cruorum 
infulis consecratas nullus omittit tante virtutis agonem impensius enarrire. 
Datianus igitur imperator, dyabolica dominatione arreptus, ut omaem 
provinciam sue imperio ditionis subderet, injusta potestate super reg>s et 
presides principatum gerens, contigit eodem tempore imperii sui ut sacra 
velocius perurgeret jussa, ut ad orationem deorum et immolatioiem 
impiissimam universus populus omni cum festinatione advenisset. Et 
sedens pro tribunali, stante universo populo qui ex diversis civitatinus 
venerant, precepit Datianus ministris officiorum, quorum fuerat cure ccn- 
missum, afferre diversa genera tormentorum que (f. 151 v) preparaveat 
hiis qui se in domino Jesu Christo credere fatebantur. Et cum allita 
fuissent, Datianus impius, ut leo fremens, exclamavit dicens : Omnis qi 
non curvatis genibus venerabiles deos meos adoraverit prostratus, in his 
penis faciam interire, ita ut linguam ejus abscidam, oculos, aures faciemqu 
membratim evellam. Simili modo per plateas preco circuiens clamabat 
emissa fortiter voce, ut unusquisque in suis diversoriis deos deasque 
erigerent immolando. Talibus igitur minis cuncti timore perterriti, 
derelinquentes Christum, ydolis immolabant, et magis magisque dyabolus 
in suis argumentis insistebat, quemadmodum innocua pectora suis laqueis 
irretiret. Tune in medio apparuit sanctus Georgius, Capadocie regionis 
genere ortus, civitatisque sue comitatum gerens, super numerum militie 
multe, a suis videlicet civitatum primis summam pecuniam accipiens, quo 
posset a Datiano imperatore premio et munere dignitatis infule consulatus 
adipisci gradum, eo quod sue mitis verecundus docibilis rector habebatur. 
Sanctus vero Georgius aspiciens ex omnium provinciarum populis multos 
adesse, Christum dominum blasphemantes et demones adorantes, tunc 
omnem pecuniam quam secum attulerat egenis distribuit, et exuens se 
clamide terreni imperii, baltheo se induit fideique lorica et crucis vexillo 
protectus, jubareque sancti spiritus inundans, sic erupit in conspectu 
Datiani imperatoris dicens: Omnes dii gentium demonia, deus autem 
noster celos fecit. Excecavit autem dyabolus oculos diffidentium, ut non 
cognoscant factorem celorum, dominum Jesum Christum. Nam dii tui, 
imperator, opera hominum sunt, aurea, argentea, lapidea, et lignea, que 
jugi vigilantia et custodia reservantur, ne nocturno silentio subripiantur a 
furibus. Hoc audito Datianus imperator vehementer exarsit, et intra 
semet ipsum fremere cepit et dixit ad sanctum Georgium : Que infrenata 
te ac furiosa excecavit temeritatis audacia, aut cujus officii munere fu!tus 
ista temere prosecutus sis, ut non solum nobis injuriam audacter irroges, 
verum etiam et venerabiles deos nostros, qui omni mundo subveniunt, 
demones esse dicas? Fatere tamen ex qua provincia vel de qua urbe huc 
advenisti, aut quo nomine vociteris. Sanctus Georgius dixit : Christianus 
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et dei servus ego sum. Georgius nuncupor, genere Capadocus, patrie mee 
comitatum gerens. Et hoc melius diligo, temporalis hujus seculi digni- 
tatis exui honore et immortalis dei adherere imperio. Cui respondens 
imperator Datianus dixit: Erras, Georgi; accede pronus et immola in- 
victissimo deo Apollini, qui poterit tue ignorantie subvenire, et sibi 
veridicum exhibere cultorem. Cui beatus Georgius respondit: Quis 
melius diligendus est, aut cui debemus exhibere culturam, domino 
nostro Jesu Christo, redemptori omnium seculorum aut Apollini omnium 
auctori demoniorum? Quo audito Datianus imperator, ira repletus, jussit 
sanctum Georgium in eculeo elevari, et extensum membratim ungulis 
corpus ejus lacerari. Deinde precepit lateribus ejus lampades applicari, 
ita ut interiora viscerum ejus apparerent. Cumque has penas martir pro 
Christo sustinuisset, jussit eum deponi et extra civitatem eici et ad verbera 
extendi et diversis plagis cruentari. Salem vero in vulnera plagarum 
aspergi et ex cilicio plagas vulnerum ejus fricari. Et in his omnibus 
penis que in sancto dei famulo Georgio exhibebantur, corpus ejus mane- 
bat illesum. Tune Datianus imperator videns quod in hiis penis sanctum 
Dei superare non valeret, jussit eum in ima carceris trudi, et inimico 
consilio inito per diversas civitates misit edictum, ut si quis magus 
inventus fuisset, omni cum festinatione ad ejus imperium pervenisset, quo 
posset dono muneris magni honorari. Hoc audito quidam magus, nomine 
Athanasius, adveniens ait imperatori: Pro qua causa vocasti me? Cui 
imperator respondit: Poteris solvere magicas (f. 152 v) Christianorum? 
Magus respondit: Veniat quem dicis Christianum esse, et si non potero 
solvere magicas ejus, reus sum. Et statim factus est letus imperator, et 
jussit ministris, ut beatus Georgius educeretur de carcere. Et cum oblatus 
fuisset, dixit ei: Georgi, pro te hunc magum acquisivi. Solve magicas 
ejus, aut certe ipse solvet tuas, aut certe perdet te, aut tu eum, si perdere 
prevaleas. Sanctus vero Georgius respiciens juvenem, dixit ei: Video 
etenim te paulatim comprehendere gratiam dei. Et sumens Athanasius 
calicem, invocavit nomina demoniorum et dans sancto martiri bibere, 
nichil ei nocuit. Tunc magus imperatori ait: Unum superest quod 
faciam ; quod si non nocuero eum, convertor et ego ad crucifixum. Item- 
que accepto calicc invocavit nomina demoniorum fortiorum, existimans 
esse pejorum, et dans ei bibere, nichil prevaluit. Hoc cum magus vidisset, 
statim ad pedes martiris se prostravit, ut Christi baptismum percipere 
mereretur. Quo facto jussit eum impiissimus Datianus extra urbem eici 
et caput ejus abscidi. Sanctum vero Georgium, custodie mancipandum 
tradidit. Sequenti igitur die, impiissimus Datianus jussit sibi in amphi- 
teatro sessionem preparari, sanctum vero dei martirem carcere educi et 
suis aspectibus sisti. Tune itaque jussit ministris ut rotam eneam affer- 
rent, et gladios bisacutos in ea infigerent, atque martirem super eam 
ponentes, ex alto demitterent. Hoc cum beatus Georgius vidisset, oravit 
dicens: Dominus in adjutorium meum intende, domine ad adjuvandum 
me festina. Et hec dicens positus est in rotam. Et dum devolveretur 
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statim comminuta est et martir dei illesus permansit. Hoc cum vidisset 
Datianus dixit ei: Quoadusque tui ero patiens ; quoadusque maleficia tua 
prevalebunt? Per deum solem et per omnes deos venerabiles, quia diversis 
cruciamentis te faciam interire. Cui beatus martir respondet: Mine tue 
temporales sunt ; non terreor, si qua michi impendi volueris cruciamenta. 
Corpus quidem meum habebis in potestatem, exerce in eo que velis, ani- 
mam autem meam non habes in potestatem. Datianus vero repletus 
furore dixit ministris (f. 153r): Afferte sartaginem eneam, et plumbo 
eam replete; et ebulliente illa Georgium contumacem in eam proicite, 
quo possit ejus stultitia superari. Cumque hec fuissent preparata, elevatis 
oculis in celum oravit dicens: In nomine Domini mei Jesu Christi insilio 
in te. Spero enim quia sicut me eripuit de tantis tormentis, ita me nunc 
de hac sartagine bulliente illesum eripiet, cui est laus et gloria et virtus 
in secula seculorum, Amen. Et facto signaculo crucis, in sartagine erat 
repausans. Plumbi vero densitate flammivoma nutu divino refrigerans 
dei famulus exultabat. Datianus itaque haustu dyaboli percussus, jussit 
sanctum Georgium adducere. Cumque venisset, dixit: Georgi, nescio 
quantum venerabiles dii nostri pro te laborant usque nunc, et tui patientes 
sunt, ut et ea que per ignorantiam geris, mites veniam condonant, quo 
duritiam cordis tui mulceant, et sibimet lucrifaciant cultorem. Hoc 
itaque te ut filium meum genitivum exhortor, ut amota Christianorum 
superstitione vanissima michi prebeas assensum, et accedens sacrifica 
invictissimis diis et deo magno Apollini, quo poteris magnum honorem 
consequi. Sanctus Georgius spiritu sancto repletus subridens ait: At si 
contra phas mens cogatur supernis voluptatibus de tanta (sic) velle quod non 
vult, tamen oportet nos immortali deo sacrificium immolare. Qua propter 
ea que cupis incunctanter a me exhibebuntur. Et sperans quod ejus 
assertio vera fuerit, resiliens festinus, sanctum Georgium apprehendit, et 
cum caput ejus osculari vellet, non hoc admisit fieri, dicens: Non polluas 
caput meum ; primum est ut diis exhibeamus culturam. Indicta vero die, 
Datianus gaudio repletus, magna cum exultatione omnem certaminis 
mesticiam abiciens, jubet ministros aram deorum ac templa parare, in 
quibus Apollo, Jupiter et Hercules habebantur ut splendidius ipse ymagi- 
nes deaurate fuissent, platee quoque vel menia totius civitatis laternis, 
lampadibus et luminaribus semper lucerent, et lucifluo lumine celsius 
flammescerent. Sacerdotes autem precepit omnes adesse, parietes vero 
ex argento dealbari (f. 153 v) triclinia, ingressus vero ac cameras ex 
sericis velari.! Preco etiam personabat per vicos totius civitatis ingentibus 
clamoribus dicens: Si quis non ad delubra deorum omni cum festinatione 
advenerit, se reum conscientia sua auctore diis sistit propter Georgium, 
qui relicta Christianitatis cultura jam venerabiles deos nostros procul 
dubio frequentat extollere. Universi ergo sexus et etates conveniebant. 
Tune jussit Datianus imperator adesse sanctum Georgium ut diis thura 


‘ms. per triclinia ingressus vero ex sericis velare cameris. 
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offerret, qui festinus ad locum pergebat. Et ut venit intra aras deorum, 
aspiciens Apollinem figens genua, dominum Jesum Christum deprecabatur, 
dicens: Domine, deus omnipotens, exaudi preces servi tui in hoc loco 
deprecantis, ut sicut cera fluescit a facie ignis, ita et hec imagines miser- 
rime redigantur in pulverem, ut hii qui in te credituri sunt, cognoscant 
te, et credant unum solum verum deum, et quem misisti in seculum, 
Jesum Christum. Et completa oratione, subito ignis de celo descendit, et 
omne templum combussit una cum diis et sacerdotibus templi et aliquam 
multitudinem paganorum. Et se aperiens terra absorti sunt ab ea, ita ut 
etiam et ipse imagines omnino non comparerent. Hoc audito impiissimus 
Datianus quod dii sui comminuti et in pulverem redacti fuissent, sanctum 
Georgium ad se precepit venire. Et cum a ministris duceretur, psallebat 
dicens: Sepius expugnaverunt me a juventute mea et non prevaluerunt 
adversum me. Dominus vero justitie concidet cervices peccatorum. Et 
cum in conspectu ejus sisteretur, ait Datianus: O Capadox, en carminum 
illecebra et maleficiorum tuorum bachatus detestabile facinus et invisum a 
temet ipso gaudes in diis fuisse commissum? Cui beatus martir respondit : 
Nequaquam imperator credas diis ista contigisse. Sed ut eos conspicias 
illesos, precipe pariter usque illuec unum pergere, quo potuerim sub tui 
presentia immolare. Cui Datianus respondit: Hoc solum modo niteris, 
ut sicut dii in pulverem redacti sunt, sacerdoces absorti sunt, ita et me 
ipsum terra absorbeat. Cui sanctus (f. 154r) Georgius dixit: Et quibus 
diis nos credere hortaberis, imperator? Qui se non potuerunt liberare de 
inferis, te quomodo poterunt liberare? Hoc dicto ministris eum tradidit 
et sedens pro tribunali, talem adversus eum dictavit sententiam, dicens : 
Georgium, omnium scelerum signiferum, actoremque criminum, qui decus 
et lumen deorum nostrorum per magicos sophie incantationes in pul- 
verem redegit, precipio eum facie prostratum per omnes vicos platearum 
ut homicidam et reum trahi, et ita tandem gladio occidi. Cumque a 
ministris duceretur, veniens ad locum supplicii, duabus horis spatium 
indutiarum sibi petiit, sub quarum spatio fixis genibus dominum depreca- 
batur, dicens: Gratias tibi ago, domine, deus celi et terre, qui michi 
victoriam contra inimici rabidam severitatem dignatus es condonare, 
precipe, queso, in hac hora supplicationis mee, imbrem_ benedictionis 
super faciem terre, et pluviarum saturitatem venire et serva cunctos in te 
credentes, ut non in eis habeat aditum lupus rapax, semper sancto gregi 
tuo infestus. Et hoc dicens spiculatorem petiit ut eum gladio percuteret. 
Et facto signaculo in nomine domini nostri Jhesu Christo ab spiculatore 
percussus est. Tunc venientes Capadocie regionis viri, qui in agone 
certaminis ejus aderant, viri excellentissimi et primi christiani civitatis 
corpus ejus nocturno silentio abstulerunt, ac diversis odoribus nectariis et 
aromatibus sepultus in eadem civitate, in qua passionem martirii con- 
summavit, reconditus est. Dominus vero omnipotens, aperiens cataractas 
celi, omnem aridam terram pluviarum nimbis jugiter inebriavit. Datia- 
num vero impiissimum imperatorem una cum suis ministris ad palatium 
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properantem, subito turbinum ignei currus circumdederunt, et pariter 
uno momento flammeo globo devorati sunt, et ultus est dominus in 
persecutoribus ictu repentino. Martir vero Georgius ab angelis coronatus 
est in celis, regnante domino nostro Jesu Christo cum patre et spiritu 
sancto, cui est honor et gloria in secula seculorum, Amen. 


Ze. Paris, Nationae, F. L. ms. 5565, 


Fol. 82 r. Incipit sancti Passio Georgii, 
beatissimi martiris. 


F. 82 v. Tempore quo Dioclitianus romani urbis gubernandum suscepit 
imperium, cum undique res publica multis ac diversis quateretur incom- 
modis, Carausio videlicet per id tempus in Britanniis sumpta purpura 
rebellante, Achilleo quoque Egyptum invadente, Juliano in Italia impe- 
rante, cum quinque gentium etiam Affricam vastarent, Narseus, quoque, 
rex Persarum orienti bellum inferret, cum itaque ad tot romane rei publice 
pericula sedanda se solum minus sufficere posse Diocletianus videret, 
Herculum Maximianum sibi quondam commilitonem ex Cesare Augustum 
creavit. Constantium autem et Galienum Maximianum in ejus loco 
Cesares instituit. Diocletianus itaque obscuro satis apud Dalmatiam loco 
oriundus, nam Anolini senatoris libertinus erat, ut publica continent 
gesta, moratus callide fuit, sagax propterea, et admodum subtilis ingenii 
et qui severitatem suam aliena vi veilet explicare, sed ex diligentissima 
sollertia atque sollertissima diligentia, in quibus non mediocriter claruit, 
principatus monarchiam licet ignobilis, obtinuit. Porro Herculius qui et 
Maximianus, quem sibi collegam pro tuenda republica ascivisse jam 
diximus, pro palam ferus et incivilis ingenii asperitatem suam etiam 
vultus horrore non celabat. Hi itaque duo velut quedam truculente 
belue cum tuendum gubernandumque orbis romani suscepissent imperium 
immanissima id severitate atque atrocissima acerbitate atterere studuerunt, 
in eo vel maxime quod eos omni nisu atque omni studio exterminare 
penitusque abolere satagerunt, quibus ob salutem rei publice patronis 
presulibus atque tutoribus precipue erga divinam majestatem uti eis 
congruebat id est Christianis. Quos tanta rabie persecuti sunt, ut in toto 
terrarum urbe, quocunque crudelitatis eorum edicta profana pervenire 
potuerunt, cedibus, proscriptionibus, suppliciis antea inauditis atque omni 
mortis genere omnes omnino usquequaque dampnarentur. Qua tempore 
omnis fere sacro martyrum cruore orbis infectus est : adeo quippe certatim 
gloriosa in certamina ruebantur. Nec ullius tum major christianis erat 
consequende glorie aviditas, quam ut gloriosis mortibus palmam martyrum 
ad quam (f. 83 vy) cotidie preire quisque alterum festinabat, adipisci 
meruissent. Nullis umquam bellis magis mundus exhaustus est, neque 
gloriosiori umquam triumpho mundi principes reges videlicet cesares, 
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dictatores, consules, imperatores, duces, vel si qua sunt alia deliramenta 
secularium dignitatum, triumpharunt, quam eo tempore vicerunt Christi- 
ani, quo per decem continuos annos continuatos etiam stragibus vinci non 
potuerunt. 

Siquidem tam acerbissima tanquam creberrima tunc persecutio flagrabat, 
ut intra unius spatium mensis ad decem et septem milia passos diligentis- 
simi tradant historici. Itaque cum ad devastandos undique ut diximus 
ecclesias Diocletianus in oriente, Maximianus vero in Occidente licet 
dissimilibus moribus, consimiii tamen sententia conspirassent ad ex- 
equendum tam crudele ministerium immo sacrilegum suis competentem 
yotis sacrilegum eundemque crudelissimum haud difficile reppererunt 
ministrum, Dacianum videlicet, qui per id tempus tirannice sue crudeli- 
tatis atque vesanie atrocis erga cunc-(fo. 84 r)tos et precipue Christianos 
rumorem per totum sparserat orbem romanum. Cui cum diu exoptata 
velut famelico et oblatranti cani seviendi in Christianos tandem offula 
cecidisset, suisque impiissimis votis concessa aspiraret potestas, nullas 
uspiam vel differende aliquantulum sevitie patiens moras, jussit voce 
preconaria ut omnis undique populus ad sacrificandum, ut ipse asserebat 
diis, re autem vera demonibus conflueret. .. . 


(To be continued. ) 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, HELD 
AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, DECEMBER 
26, 27, 28, 1901. 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the MopERN Lan- 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA was held at Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., December 26, 27, 28, in 
accordance with the following invitation : 


Harvarp University, Cambridge, Dec. 8, 1899, 


The President and Fellows of Harvard College invite the Modern 
Language Association of America to meet at Harvard University during 
the Christmas recess of the year 1901. 


THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS OF HARVARD COLLEGE, 
BY CHARLES W. Etiot, President, 


All the sessions of the meeting were held in Sever Hall, 
Room 11. Professor E. 8S. Sheldon, President of the Asso- 
ciation, presided at all. 


FIRST SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26, 


The Association met at 2.30 p.m. The session was opened 
by an address of welcome from President Charles W. Eliot : 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I do not know how any body of learned men could possibly be more 
welcome to Harvard University than the Modern Language Association. 
We have been struggling here ever since 1816 to build up the study of 
Modern Languages in this institution. 1816 was the date of the election 
of Professor George Ticknor to the first Modern Language Chair; and 
ever since we have been pressing towards the mark towards which you 
press,—the development of high scholarship and practical instruction in 
the Modern Languages. I congratulate you on the immense progress 
which has been made in your department in all the American universities 
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and colleges during the last thirty years. It is one of the most striking 
phenomena in American education. The scale on which we began was a 
modest one. Let me compare the German Department of 1826 in Harvard 
University with the German Department here to-day :—In 1826 Charles 
Follen, a German Doctor of Law, was the instructor in the German 
Language in Harvard College; and this was his title (I wrote it down lest 
I should not give you the whole of it)—Instructor in the German Language, 
in Ethics, and in Civii and Ecclesiastical History. The noteworthy thing 
about this extended title is this,—there was no other instructor in History ; 
so you can see that Dr. Follen’s labors were probably divided toleral!y 
evenly between German, Ethics, and History. His salary was $500. The 
present German Department in Harvard University numbers three pro- 
fessors, eight instructors, two Austin Teaching Fellows, and one assistant ; 
and the salary list this year is a little over $20,000. I mention these facts 
to show what the development has been here; but it has been similar in 
many other American institutions; indeed, I think the progress has been 
more rapid in some other American institutions than it has been at 
Harvard; for they started from nothing a shorter time ago. 

Mrs. Eliot and I are to have the pleasure of receiving the Association 
to-night at our house. We wanted to invite all the Harvard teachers who 
belong to the Modern Language Division, a Division which, with us, 
includes English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Celtic, and Slavic. 
Mrs. Eliot informed me that there were sixty-four notes to be written. 
That represents, therefore, the strength of our Modern Language Divi- 
sion to-day. 

You are also to be congratulated on a certain cohesion and mutual 
coéperation which is greater than I observe to exist in some other depart- 
ments of learning represented in Harvard University. A striking illustra- 
tion of this codperation and consent was given last June in the Modern 
Language papers of the Joint Examination Board of the Middle States 
and Maryland. These papers were, in the first place, good in quality and 
judicious in quantity; but, moreover, they represented a far greater 
agreement as to standards and aims among the college and university 
teachers in these subjects than could be procured in some of the other 
departments. This I count a clear sign of strength gained for the Modern 
Language department in American colleges. 

One other point I shall mention as a subject of congratulation, namely, 
that the study of the Modern Languages in the United States is beginning 
to connect itself intimately with the life of the nation. If we lock back 
twenty years, we find the connection between the actual occupations of 
Americans and the study of the Modern Languages to be but slight. More 
and more we can see developing a real connection between Modern Language 
study and the actual national interests and aspirations. Now I hold this 
to be a most favorable circumstance for the development of Modern Language 
study in the United States. I am inclined to believe that no great subject 
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in education has ever got firm hold on an intelligent and highly civilized 
nation, unless it had some connection with the contemporary life of that 
nation. Take Latin, for instance,—a subject which has had for many 
centuries the firmest hold on educated men, and on the life of the Euro- 
pean peoples. Latin got that hold through being the common speech of 
learned men and therefore an indispensable element in any prolonged 
education—that of the cleric, for example. The clerical profession was 
relatively vastly more important five hundred years ago than it is to-day 
in the intellectual life of any nation; and Latin was an indispensable 
thing for a clergyman of any sort. Latin got its impregnable place in 
education while it was an indispensable element in the daily life of 
important portions of each nation. As our country develops industrial 
and commercial relations with the whole world, which it is sure to do 
within the next twenty years, the study of Modern Languages in school 
and college will more and more commend itself to the American people ; 
and I cannot but congratulate you on this relatively new prospect for the 
department of education to which you are devoted. I wou!d not in saying 
this seem to disregard the learned element or the literary element in the 
Modern Languages: these are things which in every university we need 
constantly to take thought for; but your subject is going to have a stronger 
hold in the next twenty years than it has had in the past, because in 
addition to this eternal interest in literature and learning you are to be 
supported by a vital connection with the industrial and commercial activi- 
ties of the day. 


The Secretary of the Association, Professor James W. 
Bright, submitted as his report the published Proceedings of 
the last annual meeting and the complete volume of the 
Publications of the Association for the year 1901. He also 
reported that by a unanimous vote of the Executive Council 
a contribution had been made to ‘The Commemoration of 
the Millenary of King Alfred the Great, 901-1901’ at 
Winchester, England, Sept. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1901. [See Pro- 
ceedings for 1899, pp. xviii f.] The report was approved. 

The Treasurer of the Association, Professor Herbert E. 
Greene, submitted the following report : 


Balance on hand, December 26, 1900, ° 
Annual Dues from Members, and receipts 
from Subscribing Libraries :— 
For the year 1893, 
“ “ “ 1894, ‘ 
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For the yous 1895, « 3 00 
6, 3 00 
« « 1998 . 9 00 
$1,668 00 
Reprints :— 
Professor H. Collitz, . . 6 00 
Professor Thomas R. Price,. . . 15 75 
Professor Morgan Callaway, “50 196 10 
$ 217 85 
Advertisements, . « + « 75 00 
Interest on deposits, . . . «+ « 45 69 
$ 120 69 
Total receipts forthe year, . . «  «» $3,644 32 
EXPENDITURES. 
Publication of Vol. xvI, He. 5, and Reprints, $ 311 65 
447 12 
“ “ “ “ “ 3, “ “ 215 36 
“ “ “ “ “ 4, “ “ 281 42 
$1,255 55 
Job Printing, . 44 02 
Share of Expense of Program of Meeting 
at Philadelphia (1900), 22 67 
Contribution to King Alfred Memorial, 50 00 
The Secretary, . “ 200 00 
Supplies for the Secretary : ‘stationery, pos- 
tage, mailing Publications, ete, . . 62 75 
Supplies for the Treasurer : stationery, pos- 
tage, etc, . 33 52 
Expenses of the Central Divison, ‘ ‘ 46 00 
Bank Discount, . 424 
Expenses of Committee on International 
Correspondence, . 11 55 
$ 474 75 
Total expenditures for the year, *. $1,730 30 
Balance on hand, December 24,1901, . . . - 1,814 02 
$3,544 32 


Balance on hand, December 24,1901, . . $1,814 02 
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The President of the Association, Professor E. 8. Sheldon, 

appointed the following committees : 

(1) To audit the Treasurer’s report: Professors E. 8. 
Babbitt and W. Stuart Symington. 

(2) To recommend a place for the next annual meeting : 
Professors H. E. Greene, F. H. Stoddard, F. B. 
Gummere, G. E. Karsten, and A. Cohn. 

(3) To nominate officers: Professors Calvin Thomas, Albert 
8. Cook, O. F. Emerson, H. C. G. von Jagemann, 
and L, R. Gregor. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


1. “ Notes on the Ruthwell Cross.” By Professor Albert 
8. Cook, of Yale University. 


2. “Augier’s L’Aventuriére of 1848 and 1860.” By 


Professor A. Rambeau, of the Massachusetts Institute of #& 
Technology. 
I. Bibliography :— 
Augier’s avertissement of May 2nd, 1860, in Thédire Complet, edition 3 
Calmann Lévy, Paris, 1897, volume 1, p. 163; Francisque Sarcey’s feuilleton 4 
of April 16th, 1869, in his Quarante Ans de Thédtre, vol. v (1901), pp. at 
7-15; Mr. Doumic’s essay upon Emile Augier, in his Portraits d’écrivains q i 


(1894 ?), pp. 66-67, and his article upon the comedy of manners in the 
nineteenth century, in Petit de Julleville’s Histoire de la Langue et de la 


Littérature frangaise, vol. vim (1899), p. 117. 


I. Mr. Doumic’s opinion :— 

1) L’ Aventuriére of 1848 is a pure comédie picaresque, based upon a single 
conception of dramatic art and free from discrepancies or disparities, all 
the characters of the play being consistent with themselves and in full 
concordance with the surroundings or milieu in which they are placed. 

2) L’ Aventurigre of 1860, being founded upon two extremely different 
conceptions of dramatic art, a strange compound of comédie picaresque and 
drame bourgeois (or contemporary comedy of manners), lacking unity of 
tone, color, and conception, and containing most shocking discrepancies or 
disparities, is therefore inferior to the first version. 

3) Augier was a slow worker, a slow, though very powerful thinker. 
He was liable to spoil a dramatic work by remodeling or recasting it after 
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a certain number of years (e. g., L’ Aventuriére of 1848 and 1860). On the 
other hand, he was able to improve a drama by taking up the same theme 
again after many years of thinking, giving it a new dramatic shape, and 
treating. it in an entirely new comedy (cp. Un Homme de bien, 1845, and 
Maitre Guérin, 1864). 

The first of these statements, made by Mr. Doumic with all the resources 
of a brilliant rhetoric, is wrong: he gives no facts, and there are none, I 
think, that would prove or corroborate the truth of his assertions, and it 
appears to be a creation of his fertile imagination. Consequently, the 
conclusion which Mr. Doumic reaches in the second statement is unfounded 
and gratuitous. Moreover, the conclusion contained in the third statement 
is at least unwarrantable, so far as it refers to J’ Aventuriare. 


III. Comparative study of the two versions of L’ Aventuriére (A and B):— 


1) Place and local color; 

2) The dramatis personae, and their names; 

3) Plot, situation, dramatic action, and dénowement ; 
4) Characters and rdéles. 


IV. Résumé and Conclusion :— 


1. The old version (A) of L’ Aventuriare is essentially the same play as 
the new one (B),—that is, a combination of two or even three different 
conceptions of dramatic art, a comédie picaresque and a modern drame 


bourgeois, with an idyllic love episode. 

2. The changes introduced into the text by the revision of 1860 concern 
details, the language, and only one character. 

1) The most important change of details is in the last part of the play, 
which is much longer in the old version (Act IV, with the last four scenes 
of Act III, and Act V having been replaced by one actin B). Here the 
dramatic action leading up to the dénowement advances, in the original 
drama, very slowly and, no doubt, according to the poet’s opinion, too 
slowly. 

2) A great many verses have been altered, or suppressed and replaced 
by another text, in the new version. As a rule, style and versification, 
where the two texts differ, are better and more careful in B. 

3) Mucarade’s character, in A, is inconsistent; that of Monte-Prade, in 
B, is consistent. This change has affected the general impression of the 
play in some measure,—by no means in the dénowement nor in regard to 
the general tendency of the drama,—but very obviously at the beginning, 
which is burlesque in A. This fact seems to have caused M. Doumic’s error. 

The combination of two or even three different conceptions of dramatic 
art in the same play may be objectionable from a critic’s point of view. 
But his judgment is not confirmed by the opinion of the public and the 
decisive vote of posterity. L/Aventuriére not only was a successful play 
during the poet’s lifetime, but its success seems to be durable and rather to 
increase with the lapse of time; whereas Augier’s purely realistic dramas, 


including even Le Gendre de M. Poirier, Mattre Guérin and Les Effrontés, 
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which were most admired by his contemporaries, and which modern critics 
universally declare to be his masterpieces, have already lost part of their 
justre and a great deal of their interest—at least, for a French public. In 
these dramas, the powerful realism and the extremely exact portraiture of 
living characters,—the delight of Augier’s contemporaries and their princi- 
pal title to fame,—already prevents them from being quickly understood 
at every point, and from being fully appreciated in every detail at the 
present day. They have begun to grow old and to appear somewhat faded, 
since the generation to which the poet himself belonged, and which he 
portrayed so faithfully, has passed away. Indeed the bourgeois society, in 
France, has changed considerably since Augier’s time. Some of the social 
questions raised in his realistic plays have been settled, or have dis- 
appeared entirely. The public no longer recognizes as really existing all 
the characters painted by Augier, and no longer regards as actual and true 
a great deal of what was the exact picture of real life about the middle of 
the last century. 

However, the peculiar mixture of fancy and realism, with a moral and 
social question rather generalized by the vague and foreign local color of 
the play, combined with a good versification, half Classical, half Romantic, 
which is not the least of its charms, and with a poetical language (which, 
in a literary work, is likely to resist time longer than prose), seems to 
insure the success of L’ Aventuriére far into the future. 

As to the relative value of the two texts of L’ Aventuriére, I think that 
Augier himself (see his avertissement) and the administration of the Théatre- 
Francais were right in giving the preference to the new version, and that 
it is on the whole superior to the original drama. But I am well aware 
that Sarcey’s criticism has some strong points, which I have stated and 
frankly admitted. In purely aesthetic matters, there is, it would seem, no 
absolute standard; and in settling such questions, a great deal (sometimes, 
perhaps, all) depends on the critic’s personal taste and his individual 
standpoint. 

In reality, my first and foremost aim was to correct, in this paper, a 
serious error regarding a fact, an error which was started by Mr. Doumic 
in an essay several years ago, and repeated by him, only two years ago, 
in an important book of reference. I am afraid this error may become 
eventually one of those common “literature legends,” which, unless de- 
stroyed in time, spread and creep into class-books, manuals, and encyclo- 
paedias, and are thus handed down from generation to generation as 
historical facts. 


[This paper is to appear in full in the English Modern 
Language Quarterly. | 


3. “Three Swabian Journalists of the American Revolu- 
tion.” By Dr. John A. Walz, of Harvard University. 
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4. “A Discrepancy in several of Schiller’s Letters.” By 
Professor J. B. E. Jonas, of Brown University. 


. “Report of the Pedagogical Section.” By Professor 
W. E. Mead, of Wesleyan University, Secretary of the 
Pedagogical Section. 


THe UNDERGRADUATE Stupy oF Composition. 


A year ago the Pedagogical Section of the Modern Language 
Association investigated the question as to the feasibility of mak- 
ing advanced work in rhetoric (using that term in the broadest 
sense) a part of graduate university work counting toward a 
degree. The report read at the December meeting of last year 
was printed in the Proceedings. This year the investigation has 
been carried a step lower down, and has endeavored to test 
the opinions of competent judges on the question whether the 
methods of teaching composition now so widely followed are 
beyond the reach of criticism. 

With this in view the committee selected, from a brief article 
in the Century Magazine, a passage representing an attitude of 
extreme hostility to the plan of compelling students to write 
frequent themes which should be corrected and returned to the 
writers. 

The passage runs as follows: 


A wide reader is usually a correct writer; and he has reached the goal 
in the most delightful manner, without feeling the penalty of Adam. ... 
We would not take the extreme position taken by some, that all practice 
in theme-writing is time thrown away ; but after a costly experience of the 
drudgery that composition work forces on teacher and pupil, we would say 
emphatically that there is no educational method at present that involves 
so enormous an outlay of time, energy, and money, with so correspondingly 
small a result.... In order to support this with evidence, let us take the 
experience of a specialist who investigated the question by reading many 
hundred sophomore compositions in two of our leading colleges, where the 
natural capacity and previous training of the students were fairly equal. 
In one college every freshman wrote themes steadily through the year, 
with an accompaniment of sound instruction in rhetorical principles; in 
the other college every freshman studied Shakspere, with absolutely no training in 
rhetoric and with no practice in composition. A comparison of the themes written 
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in their sophomore year by these students showed that technically the two were 
fully on a par, That is weighty and most significant testimony.— The 
Century Magazine (vol. 11, pp. 793, 794). 


Comments were requested on the question raised by this quota- 
tion. Details of similar experiments, if known, were called for. 
And, finally, the question was raised as to the possibility of 
conducting an experiment, or a series of experiments, which 
should furnish conclusive proof of the value, or the futility, of 
requiring freshmen to write themes steadily through the year.’ 

The reports that came back in response to these inquiries 
varied in length from a line or less to elaborate discussions which 
filled several pages. Taken as a whole, they may be regarded as 
fairly representative of the present position of college and uni- 
versity teachers of English throughout the country as to the 
relative importance of reading and theme writing. Harvard 
University, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, the Universities of Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Chicago, Leland Stanford Jr., Johns 
Hopkins, Louisiana, and many other institutions have had a 
voice in the discussion. 

Our report naturally divides itself into three parts: (1) A 
summary of opinions on the question raised by the quotation ; 
(2) an account of experiments similar to that just outlined; (3) 
a discussion of methods for determining with some accuracy the 
relative value of reading and practical work in composition. 

So much depends in this investigation upon the experiments 
that we are naturally most curious to learn whether this question 
has been very generally tested. I therefore take up the second 
division first. Unfortunately, most of those who answered the 
questions in the circular of inquiry knew of no other such experi- 
ments. Some teachers thought they had tested the matter by 
noting that students in their classes in composition wrote better 
at the end of a course than at the beginning, or by observing 
that the winners of prizes for literary work in the various college 
publications were almost without exception students who had 
had systematic training in composition. 


1The circulars of inquiry were issued under the direction of Professor 
F. N. Scott, of Michigan University, the president of the Pedagogical 
Section. 
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One professor of rhetoric’ holds that he has proved the falsity 
of the position taken in the quotation, and he sends on a printed 
collection of unedited college themes, which he offers to compare 
with a collection of articles written by college undergraduates 
who have not had drill in theme-writing. One instructor had 
been led to the conclusion in his own classes that the most omni- 
vorous readers are often careless writers, because they write as 
they read, without much thought. 

We have, however, a few accounts of positive experiments. 
One of our pedagogical psychologists writes : 

I am getting short themes written in class from high schools in difierent 
parts of the country, with the intention of comparing the quality of the 
work with the nature of the instruction given. In some cases there is 


regular theme-writing, in others not. In some cases there is much required 
reading of English classics, in others little. 


The results of his work are not yet tabulated, but they ought 
to be of considerable importance, if sufficient safeguards are 
employed. 

The next witness has experimented only upon himself, but he 
has had “ some convincing personal experience.” He says: 


I have published several books on the subject of rhetoric, and I con- 
sidered myself fairly expert in the art of composition, besides trying to 
cultivate a sense of style. I never had instruction, but obtained whatever 
proficiency I had from reading and the teaching of composition. Last 
summer I was printing a book on a literary subject, and the proof-sheets 
passed through the hands of a friend who is also a teacher of rhetoric. 
Scarcely a paragraph or sentence was left as originally written. I trembled 
for the result of such anxious revision. But now the book has been said, 
by several competent judges, to be written in a pleasing and unaffected 
style! I honestly believe that this practical instruction I obtained has 
yielded certain and important results which my reading never has yielded 
and never can yield. This case is not quite parallel to a student’s case, 
but, as being in the nature of expert testimony, should be worth something. 


The three following are the only reported experiments similar 


1For a variety of reasons it has been thought desirable to suppress the 
names of the writers of the individual reports and to allow the opinions 
and facts to speak for themselves. Much care has been taken to secure 
a really representative expression of opinion. Names will, however, be 
furnished on application. 
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to the one mentioned in the quotation ; and these must be con- 
fessed to be not altogether conclusive. Says one: 

I have tried a similar experiment twice, for a period of three months. 
I found that the study of Shakspere influenced the vocabulary of many 
students the next quarter, but did not affect their prose style otherwise. 


A Harvard instructor writes: 

The only experiment of the kind I know of was in the comparison of a 
certain number of papers written in a course in literature at Yale College 
with a number of similar papers written in a similar course at Harvard. 
Of three or four of our men here who examined the papers, all but one 
agreed that the papers written at Harvard were better written, and showed 
the result of the time given to English composition. 


This is presumably the experiment described in our quotation. 

Lastly, we have the following: 

In one of our eastern colleges, about two years ago, the course in rhetoric 
and theme-writing was transferred from the sophomore to the freshman 
year. As a consequence, the sophomores had no course in rhetoric and 
theme-writing during the first year of the new plan. Nevertheless their 
writing showed in the junior year no important difference from that of the 
succeeding junior class. Having myself read the essays of both classes, I 
may affirm that a slight improvement in sentence-structure, and a little 
more freedom from glaring faults of taste and method, were the oniy 
noticeable ‘distinctions. I fail to see that the later class commanded a 
style a whit more resourceful or effective. In short, the result was nega- 
tive, not positive. And I venture to say that this negative result—of 
mechanical correctness, not real correctness—is all that is obtained in 
teaching unread students in any college of the United States. 


Some sympathy with the conclusions of the writer of the paper 
in the Century is expressed in several of the reports; but, taken 
as a whole, the reports reveal a pretty general skepticism con- 
cerning the corclusiveness of the experiment therein described. 
One experiment, it is urged, is not enough to establish a conclu- 
sion so far-reaching in its results. 

Evidently, after this showing, anyone who is seeking an un- 
claimed subject for investigation has a well-nigh virgin field to 
work in. This leads us to a discussion of the possibility of 
settling the question by experiment. A considerable number 
of teachers hold that the matter lies outside the range of conclu- 
sive experiment, owing to the difficulty of taking all the factors 
into consideration, and one volunteers the opinion that pedagogy 
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is running mad and needs an infusion of common-sense. Some 
think experiments to be possible, but very undesirable for the 
students. 

We do not [says one] tie up a student’s arm and then read him anatomy ; 
we exercise the arm. We have no business to tie up his writing-hand for 
a year and expect him to absorb technique of any sort through the skin. 


One suggests a test course, half of a large class doing writing, 
and the other half receiving instruction in literature, the experi- 
ment to be continued for two years. To another, such an 
experiment seems possible at a very large institution, but too 
risky for a small one. Some think the case for composition 
already made out, and the experiment therefore needless. “ Ex- 
periments to determine whether freshmen should profit by 
practice in composition are futile, but experiments to ascertain 
suitable methods of instruction should prove of the highest 
value.” “ Results,” however, “cannot be obtained by a con- 
densed report of many opinions where all are at sea, but through 
an investigation of the essential principles and conditions of 
effective work.” 

Many of the suggestions go no further than to propose the 
division of a class into sections. One section of freshmen could 
be admitted immediately to a required course in English litera- 
ture without a prerequisite course in composition. At the close 
of the year these freshmen could be tested and the results com- 
pared with the written work of the freshmen who had taken the 
prescribed course in composition. But this plan, it is urged, 
would interrupt the regular course of instruction and be unad- 
visable, because the results would necessarily be uncertain and 
unscientific. 

A more elaborate scheme, but adopting essentially the same 
method, is the following : 

Take a freshman class of a hundred or more students. Let this class be 
conducted for a few weeks as a class in English literature, and let the study 
be of poetry rather than of prose, which might serve as a model. Call for 
weekly short papers and for one or two essays in which emphasis is laid 
upon thought, not upon form. Upon the information thus obtained, divide 
the class as soon as possible (in two months at the outside, sooner if practi- 
cable) into four sections, A, B,C, and D. Let sections A and B contain 
the upper half of the class—better still, the upper third, or even the upper 
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quarter—the grading to be based solely upon the work in this single subject 
up to the time of the division of the class. 

Let Section A study English literature (prose and poetry) during the 
rest of the academic year; let Section B study rhetoric. At the end of 
the year it will probably be found that there is little difference between 
the members of the two sections as regards skill in writing. Each section 
will furnish some of the best writers in the class. 

Let Sections C and D (the lower half, or, better still, the lower two- 
thirds or three-quarters of the class) be treated in the same way. Let 
Section C study English literature; let Section D study rhetoric. At the 
end of the year it will probably be found that there is a marked difference 
between the members of the two sections as regards skill in writing. A 
few members of Section C will write as well as those in Section D, perhaps, 
even, a8 well as the average members of Section A or Section B: there 
must inevitably be some mistakes in grading. The members of Section D 
(rhetoric) will, however, write with more accuracy, with more freedom 
from the faults that abound in the manuscript of nearly all students who 
have not received special instruction in English composition. Especially 
will this be true if the members of Section D have been required to do 
some reading of good prose in connection with their study of rhetoric. 
My own classes are required to make an analytic study of nineteenth- 
century prose in connection with their study of rhetoric. 


A suggestion that might be adopted without too great an 
expenditure of time, and without interfering with the work of 
students, is the following: 


It is proposed that a collation be made of the data to be found in the 
registrar’s offices in our colleges and universities with reference to the influ- 
ence of various lines of study upon the use of English. “ I now have several 
people at work,” says the writer, “upon the data in the office of the registrar 
in our own university, with the end in view to see if I can get any evi- 
dence relating to the effect of classical and other fields of special study 
upon the appreciation and writing of English. I am taking the records 
for a number of years of students in the different courses and comparing 
these with reference to their grades in English to see if the figures reveal 
anything. Of course there are difficulties of a serious character surround- 
ing the investigation, since students come with different kinds and qualities 
of preparation, and those who elect science often do not have a chance to 
show the influence of their scientific training upon their English before 
they pass out of this study. But I still think something of value may be 
gained, and I wish the work could be repeated in the various universities, 
and taken up also in the highschools. I mean to examine the records in 
our registrar’s office of pupils graduating out of different courses in the 
high schools and compare their standings in English. This may perhaps 
give us more satisfactory results than the examination of the records of 
the university students. 
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The most extensive outline of a proposed experiment is the 
following. It comes from a well-known investigator in the 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University. He criticises the ex- 
periment described in the quotation as “ extraordinarily carelessly 
devised and lazily administered,” and goes on to say : 


Even conclusive proof can be obtained as to the exact amount of the 
value of composition work in improving the ability to write English, in 
case there is such. 

If, for instance, five or six or more colleges would split the freshman 
class into two sections, dividing them at random (alphabetically), and 
would give one section theme-writing and the other a reading course, data 
could readily be obtained that would settle the question. 

The data should be four or more themes written during the first two 
weeks of the year by all the students, and a similar number written during 
the last two weeks of the year. 

To make the test valid requires (1) that the students be representative 
of the general class “college students,” and not peculiar in any respect; 
(2) that there be enough of them to reduce to a negligible quantity the 
chance variation in quality of the work of individuals which occurs in 
theme-writing as in anything else; (3) that the instruction in theme-writ- 
ing and in the reading course be of the same relative grade of efficiency 
(e. g., if the instructors in the theme courses are such that out of a hundred 
college instructors picked at random 27 per cent. would be superior to 
them, then the instructors in the reading courses must also average at the 
seme percentile grade). 

(1) Would be satisfied by picking students at random from colleges 
picked at random. 

(2) Would be satisfied, I am fairly sure, by four hundred individuals in 
each of the two classes, “students with a year’s theme work ” and “ students 
without that, but with a year’s reading course in its place.’ Probably two 
hundred in each class would do to get a result accurate within 10 per cent.” 

(3) Would be satisfied by the random selection of pairs of instructors at 
approximately the same rate of salary in the case of each pair. 

It would be possible to answer the question even without splitting classes 
into two sections, though less surely and less easily. 

If eight or more colleges now giving regular theme courses would pro- 
vide the data mentioned above, and eight or more colleges giving approxi- 
mately the same quality of general work would do the same, but replace 
their theme courses by reading courses during the year, the data would 
serve, 

The matter of gaining an exact measure of the results of the year’s work 
in the case of both sorts of training, and of comparing these measures, is a 
very elementary problem in statistics. If ten fairly trustworthy critics of 
English writing, e. g., assistants in rhetoric in colleges, and four experts, 
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€. gy editors or college professors, would each read 300 themes, or if twenty 
assistants and eight experts would each read 150 themes, and if the expenses 
of correspondence were defrayed, anyone skilled in handling educational 
statistics would probably be willing to work up a report on the daia and 
risk his reputation upon its accuracy. 

There are means of getting precise measures of the improvement of the 
ability to write good English; measures that will not be invalidated by 
personal bias, or be so vague as not to advance us beyond common-sense 
opinion. 

It is impossible for me to take the time to describe in more detail how 
the test themes should be obtained, e. g., whether all should write on the 
same subject in some cases or not; whether a time limit should be set in 
some cases or not; whether more than four themes are needed or not. If 
one knew just what opportunity could be granted by teachers of English 
in the colleges for any such experiment, one could plan its details with 
surety. 

The only difficulty in the world is to get the data. If colleges would 
turn over to me the data I mention and money to hire men to read the 
themes, I could get the answer in a month, The exact statistical treatment 
is perfectly possible. 


We are now prepared to take up the discussion of the question 
suggested by the quotation from the article in the Century 
Magazine. The comments upon the quotation are not easily 


summarized in a few words. But they generally emphasize the 
fact that composition is an art rather than a science, and there- 
fore can be mastered only by practice; and this preferably under 
competent instruction. They point out important aspects of 
work in composition that may or may not co-exist along with 
technical correctness, such as unity of conception, logical de- 
velopment of a theme, proportion of parts. These and many 
other matters that have to do with the work of the accomplished 
prose-writer are, they urge, the very things that trouble us most, 
even wher we have read widely and carefully for years, and 
have given anxious thought to the task of expressing ourselves 
with clearness and precision. 

I should, however, be very unfair to the contributors to this 
discussion were I to attempt in a word or two to summarize their 
arguments. I must therefore be content to indicate thus briefly 
their general drift, and allow as many as possible to speak for 
themselves. 

As a matter of fairness I present first the views of those who 
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are in general agreement with the position of the writer of the 
article in the Century. Says one: 

I hesitate to express an opinion which is still unsettled in my own mind, 
I am, however, somewhat strongly inclined to sympathize with the writer 
from whom you quote. Of the two, I feel sure that reading is better 
training than writing; but I do not believe that either will heip a student 
to write well if he has to be driven to it. I think, therefore, that the first 
aim of the teacher of English to underclassmen in college should be to 
interest them in what they read. If he succeeds in this, they will perhaps 
afterward be ready to profit by instruction in the principles of rhetoric; if 
he does not succeed in the first task, I think the second is in most cases 
foredoomed. I have known of men who got little pleasure or profit from 
their instruction in English literature, yet learned a good deal from their 
later work in rhetoric; but in my experience such cases have been decid- 
edly exceptional. 


Of the same general tenor is the following: 


Wide reading is certainly, in my opinion, much more valuable than study 
of the text-book and practice in theme-writing—in the proportion of ten to 
one more valuable. For, by reading, the student attains a vocabulary, an 
array of phrases and idioms, and a notion of the qualities of style. Not 
one of these benefits, it strikes me, has ever been attained by the text-book 
and the required essay. Teaching English composition to a student who is 
unread is much like trying to make bricks without straw. 


Says another: 


The writer seems to me to have overstated his case. I should agree with 
him, however, that in many of our colleges there is too much theme-writing. 
Fox some years I have had a section of freshmen in English, and I feel 
strongly that the daily themes which by the custom of the institution I 
must require of them, are not only unproductive of good, but by their 
monotony they depress the student, and render him less capable of genuine 
pleasure in composition. I hope for a change, but I trust that it will not 
be quite so radical as that suggested by this quotation. My own plan would 
be to give two-thirds or three-fourths of the time to reading, and to require 
a few themes. These would give the student a chance to try his hand, 
and should be criticised with reference to matters in which reading is not 
a sure help. 


Apart from some very brief expressions of opinion, on the 
whole favoring the extreme position taken in our quotation, this 
is nearly all I have to offer on the one side. On the other hand, 
the opponents of this position furnish an embarrassing mass of 
material, of which I can present but a small part. Says one: 
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Looked at theoretically, the proposition that a pupil can learn to write 
good English by reading Shakspere, with no practice in composition, is as 
absurd as to maintain that one may become a good pianist by listening 
systematically to good piano-playing ; or that one may become a good skater 
or a good painter by watching the performances of those who excel in these 
arts. I believe that the great fundemental error which lies at the bottom 
of our prevalent unsuccessful teaching of English is that of considering 
English composition as a science, and not as an art. If it is a science, then 
the comparatively easy method of sound instruction in rhetorical principles 
will be successful. But if it is an art, then, like every other art, it can be 
mastered only by long and faithful practice. 


Another says : 


I do not think that there is any necessary connection between wide read- 
ing and good writing. I have myself known mature men, scholars of 
exceptionally wide reading in many languages, who wrote in a style not 
absolutely incorrect indeed, but exceedingly dull and difficult. Wide read- 
ing forms the style and enlarges the vocabulary of the born writer, the man 
who, like Stevenson, reads with an instinctive feeling for style, in its broad 
effects and its niceties of phrase. But such a reader turns naturally from 
reading to writing, using what he has gained from the style of others, 
unconsciously or (as in Stevenson’s case again) by a deliberate reproduction. 

Such cases manifestly give no support to the generalization in your 
quotation. The Svevensons hardly enter into the problem of the instructor 
in English. The fine appreciation of style in others is naturally and com- 
monly associated with the power and probably with the desire to write, but 
this conscious and discriminating appreciation of style is rare. Thousands 
read widely who neither possess nor acquire it; reading for the matter and 
oblivious of the manner. In such cases wide reading has but little or no 
effect on style. 

In general I should say, that the art of writing (so far as it can be learned 
at all) must be learned by writing, as the art of painting must be learned in 
the studio rather than by looking at pictures in a gallery. Practice in 
either art should begin early. As to the experiment cited, it seems per- 
missible to ask, if the results claimed were gained by a study of Shakspere, 
why give up reading for writing in the sophomore year, or the junior year, 
or the senior? If the ability to write will come by reading, a very burden- 
some occupation will be gone. 


It is important to note that, in the judgment of a Harvard 
instructor— 
the opinion quoted from the Century is not borne out by the experience 
of the department of English at Harvard. We find a marked difference 
between the work of the freshman and sophomore classes in English com- 
position, a difference which shows that the writing of the same man before 
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the course in freshman composition and after it, is technically of very 
different quality. With one exception all the members of the department 
who teach English composition agree in this opinion. 


Objection to the position taken by the writer of the article 
in the Century is raised in the following report on ‘he ground 
of psychology : 


There is a great difference between (1) interpreting visual forms to get 
their meaning-equivalents, and (2) employing these forms to express one’s 
own thoughts. A simple illustration of this is found in the case of adults 
who read Shakspere and who enjoy him, but who could not possibly 
construct a half-dozen sentences on the Shaksperian plan, because their 
relations with their author have not involved this factor of reproduction 
of his phraseology and peculiar modes of expression. Then to proceed on 
the plan of having pupils read widely without the necessity of writing will 
not accomplish as much as the quotation claims for it. But if occasion be 
made for the pupil to convey his thoughts in the happiest and most effec- 
tive manner, the best preparation therefore is unquestionably to have him 
brought into vital, sympathetic connection with models in which these 
qualities are embodied. An individual will grow in the power of literary 
expression mainly by the more or less close imitation of good models 
presented in his literary environment; just as in the formation of character 
in general it is far more effective to put one in the presence of a concrete, 
living personality exhibiting certain desirable qualities of conduct than to 
give him a program of formal rules setting forth how he should behave 
himself. One can imitate an act more easily than he can transform into 
execution a verbal description of the act. So the life, the spirit, the 
effectiveness at any rate of one’s linguistic expression must come, it seems 
to me, from his reading rather than from his formal study. 

But still formal, technical things must often be learned in a formal, 
technical way. A pupil may read ever so widely and still go on using 
the split infinitive in his own writing. Again, some of the larger charac- 
teristics of good expression will often be missed by even the widest reader 
if his attention has not been especially directed to such matters. For 
instance, I have in mind now a man who has pastured in all the richest 
literary fields, but who frequently presents an anti-climax in his written 
performances. The fact is that most readers are interested in the content 
of what they are reading, and not in the forms of expression, and so they 
never get hold of these latter so as to use them. Without doubt much 
experience will give a certain kind of consciousness of things technical, 
yet it is certain that in some cases, at any rate, this consciousness will not 
be vivid enough to have a controlling influence upon the individual’s 
writing. It must be remembered that the processes involved in motor 
execution are not immediately connected with the processes of interpreta- 
tion of visual symbols, so when a man takes a pencil in his hand it does 
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not follow by any means that the experience gained through the eye will 
determine the activities of the fingers. 

This connection is to be established by a certain amount of attention 
which will weld together the graphic and other language processes, and 
the initiative in turning the attention upon the proper things must often 
be taken by some one other than the learner himself. 


Emphasizing the same general thought in a different fashion 
is the following : 

Though the average student may be a wide reader, he is certainly a 
careless reader; he will never acquire a good style by unconscious imita- 
tion. In every college are to be found students who spell badly, who 
punctuate indifferently, whose diction is meager and inaccurate, who have 
little feeling for idiomatic phrasing or for sentence-structure, who will 
write an entire essay in one or two paragraphs, or who will make a para- 
graph of each sentence; so blind have they been to the examples of correct 
usage that have been before their eyes ever since they learned to read. 

In the matter of form, of constructing an essay that shall have an 
organic relation of parts, even very good students may be deplorably weak; 
in fact, one may have a good command of language, yet fail entirely to 
write about his subject. I quote an instructive passage from the Autobiog- 
raphy of Philip Gilbert Hamerton: “I offered two or three papers to the 
‘Westminster,’ which were declined, and then I wrote to the editor asking 
him if he would be so good as to explain, for my own benefit and guidance, 
what were the reasons for their rejection. His answer came, and was both 
kind and judicious. ‘An article,’ he told me, ‘ought to be an organic 
whole, with a prearranged order and proportion amongst its parts. There 
ought to be a beginning, a middle, and an end,’ This was a very good and 
much-needed lesson, for at that time I had no notion of a synthetic 
ordonnance of parts.” 

This lesson, I submit, might have been given by a college teacher; but a 
teacher of that kind Hamerton never had; and I admit that the lessons 
that are given by an editor—when he is willing to give them—are more 
deeply imprinted in the mind, and are more completely learned. Certainly 
this lesson was an important one for the youth, who—whatever his merit as 
a writer may be—eventually became a successful editor and the author of a 
dozen or more of interesting books. 

If the college cannot help the student in the matter of English Composi- 
tion, why expect the preparatory school to succeed? Or why stop there? 
Is it right to place so much drudgery upon the grammar and primary 
schools? Where is the line to be drawn? At spelling? or punctuation ? 
or at the ability to construct sentences that are grammatical? Or shall we 
leave everything that comes under the head of English Composition to be 
learned by unconscious imitation, by absorption, and devote our energies to 
the teaching of Shakespere ? 
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The question really resolves itself into this: Can instructors in English 
Composition accomplish anything with their students? I believe that even 
the dullest students can be taught enough to justify the time and the 
nervous energy that are expended by their instructors, that much can be 
done toward the correction of faults, something even in the direction of 
positive excellences. 

1 freely admit that this work involves a considerable outlay of time, 
energy, and money; but I doubt whether the result is correspondingly 
any smaller than is the case with certain other subjects. In colleges in 
which mathematics is required throughout the freshman year, can the 
instructors felicitate themselves upon the attainments of the lower half of 
the class, especially upon those of the lowest quarter of the class? And 
do not the members of this !owest quarter hold on to the little English that 
they have learned, and get more profit from it, than the members of the 
lowest quarter in mathematics get from their little learning ? 


The spirit of the large number of individual reports is, I 
think, substantially expressed in the foregoing extracts, though 
the limitations of space compel the omission of much material 
worthy of a place in this discussion. 

So able and complete are the expressions of opinion already 
presented that it is quite unnecessary for this committee to add 
anything. The case for reading as a sufficient independent 
means of teaching composition has evidently, in the judgment 
of most college teachers, not yet been made out. The burden of 
proof, therefore, still rests upon the advocates of reading as 
against theme-writing. No one doubts the value of reading as an 
aid to composition, and most of us will probably agree that the 
constant endeaver to draw something out of nothing is as dismal 
a failure as the attempt to get up steam in an empty boiler. On 
the other hand, to rely wholly upon reading as a means of reach- 
ing the rhetorical goal is, to quote the picturesque phrase of one 
report, about as satisfactory as trying to walk on one leg instead 
of two. 


The report was discussed by Professors C. S. Baldwin and 
F. N. Scott. Professor Baldwin spoke as follows: 


My own comparison of two cases as nearly parallel to the one cited as 
may be led to an inference directly opposite. But I should not call either 
the one experience or the other an experiment. The principles involved 
in this question have an importance so general that I beg the privilege of 
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the floor long enough to discuss the subject rather than the quotation, and 
to use these notes, prepared in reply to the circular. 

Since the quotation seems to imply a confusing distinction between 
rhetoric and composition, let me say that I understand the topic for dis- 
cussion to be the college study of prose composition and diction, both theory 
(as in manuals, lectures, and analysis of good prose) and practice (as by the 
writing of themes regularly for regular criticism). This study, by what- 
ever name it be called, is not uniformly valuable in all its parts. For first, 
diction (i. ¢., all that relates to words and phrases separately and to their 
harmony) cannot to any great degree be directly inculcated. The develop- 
ment of a man’s vocabulary being largely the development of his experience, 
a theme-reader’s criticism of it is limited usually to correction and general 
suggestion, i. ¢., is largely negative. This is the less unfortunate since the 
best means towards range, precision, and force of phrase is reading. I 
should have thought this a truism, if it had not been so solemnly affirmed 
in the quotation. And I have to add only 

(1) that “wide” reading is not so likely to be productive as deep 
reading; and 

(2) that just here courses in rhetoric and courses in literature, instead 
of clashing, may complement each other. 

Assuming, then, that in general (it would by no means always be true of 
a given case) diction may be improved as well by reading as by writing, 
we have still unanswered the whole question of composition in the literal 
sense; i. ¢., of construction. But this is the proper domain of rhetoric. 
Therefore the fallacy in the inference quoted on the circular is in arguing 
mainly beside the point. The real question is in effect this: Can the 
average student learn as well how to make his own writing lucid and 
forcible in construction by reading the best poems, plays, and essays as by 
practice and criticism directed toward his specific ends? Remembering 
that the student may do both, and in fact often does both concurrently, 
observe that composition may be roughly divided into the logical sort, the 
sort that proceeds from proposition to proposition, and the artistic sort, the 
sort whose progress is not measured by propositions. The two sorts overlap, 
especially in what we call essays, but the distinction is real. Now the 
practice of the latter sort, the artistic or literary, is the affair of the few. 
The study of it in masterpieces covers almost the whole range of college 
courses in English literature, and I suppose we all agree to this as part of 
any scheme of liberal education; but the practice, the composing, for 
instance, of short stories is the affair of the few and these few precisely the 
ones to whom teaching, whether of rhetoric or of literature, is least 
important. That college courses in rhetoric are useful even to these is 
sufficiently established by experience; but the point is that such courses 
must be a small part numerically of college work in rhetoric. 

We are brought, then, by exclusion to this important fact, important 
enough, it seems to me, to be called cardinal; the main business of rhetoric 
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with the undergraduate mass is to teach,—by precept, by analysis of masterpieces, 
by example,—logical composition, 

To this I should add a corollary : It is also clearly within the province 
of rhetoric, as we now use the word, to teach artistic composition; but since 
this is the ground where courses called “rhetoric” and courses called 
“literature” overlap, the time devoted to it by a given group of courses in 
rhetoric should depend upon the number and character of the courses in 
literature ; should depend, that is, on the particular college. In this regard 
colleges vary, and will doubtless continue to vary widely, both in the exten- 
sion given to the terms rhetoric, English, and literature, and in the actuul 
proportion of hours given, on the one hand mainly to reading, and on the 
other hand mainly to writing. In short, the teaching of rhetoric may 
profitably spend on the artistic side so much time 2s seems wise in a given 
college to complement the teaching of literature; so much, furthermore, as 
will give to any student the opportunity for consecutive criticism of any 
artistic form he shows himself capable of pursuing; but in every college 
the teaching of rhetoric must devote its main time to the training of the 
average student on the logical side. 

Finally, let me explain what I wish to include in that term logical. 
Argumentation, of course, debate and other kinds of speech-making. Per- 
suasion must always remain for most men the main skill sought by rhetoric. 
Its importance is not in the least diminished by such changes in outward 
form as have ensued upon modern conditions. But the term logical is 
meant to include also what the books call exposition, either as subsidiary 
to persuasion or as independent and self-sufficing; in a word, to include 
essays as well as speeches. Either may or may not be literary in diction ; 
both are logical in construction. Logical progress, in the whole and in 
every part, the lucid conduct of a theme to its conclusion, is attainable by 
every student through courses in rhetoric; it is attainable, without far 
greater labor, in no other way; and through courses in the history of 
literature or through “wide” reading without practice it is not attainable 
at all. “Reading” in the sense of logical analysis, the study of the whole 
framework and of each part, is of course directly contributory; but this 
kind of “ reading”’ is confined practically to courses in rhetoric. 

This logical group, this bringing of knowledge to bear, which is one 
of the most fundamentally valuable results of a college education, is sub- 
served more directly, I believe, than in any other single way, by the 
teaching of rhetoric. Essentially different from all other courses in seek- 
ing directly a skill, an ability, rhetoric may thus be made to serve in 
particular each course on which it depends for material and in general the 
great object of all the courses together. Here, it seems to me, is its main 
claim to a place in any scheme of college education. Whatever was once 
meant to be included in the idea of logic as the “ organon,” our “organon” 
in college to-day is rhetoric. 
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5. “Goethe’s Idea of Polarity and its Sources.” By Dr. 
Ewald A. Boucke, of the University of Michigan. 


6. “Cato and Elijah.” By Professor C. H. Grandgent, 
of Harvard University. [Read by title.] [See Publications, 
xvu, 1, p. 71.] 


EXTRA SESSION, THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26. 


The Association met at 8.15 p. m. to hear an address by 
Professor E. S. Sheldon, President of the Association, on 
“Practical Philology.” [See Publications, xvu, 1, p. 91.] 


After this session President and Mrs. Charles W. Eliot 
received the members of the Association at their residence, 
16 Quincey St. 


SECOND SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27. 
The session began at 9.30 a. m. 


7. “The Relation of Shakespeare to Montaigne.” By 
Miss Elizabeth R. Hooker, of Vassar College. [See Publi- 
cations, XVII, 3, p. 312.] 


8. “Classical Mythology as an Element in the Art of 
Dante.” By Dr. Charles G. Osgood, of Yale University. 


9. “The Amelioration of our Spelling.” By Professor 
Calvin Thomas, of Columbia University. [See Publications, 
XVI, 3, p. 297.] 

This paper was discussed by Professors H. E. Greene, F. 
N. Scott, O. F. Emerson, A. Cohn, E. H. Babbitt, L. R. 
Gregor, E. S. Sheldon, J. W. Bright, W. E. Mead, Dr. K. 
D. Jessen, and Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Professor Emerson spoke as follows : 


I am sure we all appreciate Professor Thomas’s paper, and especially 
the delightful manner in which he has forestalled the many prejudices 
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against this subject. One point has been forcibly impressed upon me. It 
must be remembered, in connection with the suggestion of orthographic 
changes, that most people have little real conception of the spoken as dis- 
tinct from the printed word. This includes not only adults, but our 
children and even the majority of teachers in our common schools. It 
results from learning English mainly by the eye, so that, owing to our 
vicious spelling, our minds and the minds of our children are burdened 
with an enormous number of ideographs almost as diverse and meaning- 
less as those of the Chinese language. For example, call up thé mental 
picture of the word night, and it will be found to contain in all our minds 
the quite useless gh and the so-called long i which inadequately represents 
a diphthong. The ideograph knight contains all these useless or inade- 
quate forms, and a & which has not belonged to the spoken word for three 
centuries at least. 

To counteract this lamentable difference between the spoken and printed 
word we have two equally ineffective means. The first is the diacritical 
marking of our dictionaries and other books, a scheme devised more than 
a century ago, when the study of the spoken language was in a most ele- 
mentary state. The present system of diacritical marks is needlessly 
complicated because it attempts to follow the written word, with its 
numberless representations of the same sound. It is ineffective, because 
always interpreted, or misinterpreted, in accordance with the individual’s 
conception of the signs employed. Let me illustrate. A professor of 
Latin told me a few years ago that his children were correcting his pro- 
nunciation. They said, “Papa, you must not say frost (with the sound 
of o in lord), but frast (with the sound of Italian a).’’ And this was the 
teaching of the school. The teacher, finding the o of frost marked short 
in the dictionaries, and interpreting short o as Italian a from her own 
pronunciation, was forcing this sound into words to which it was utterly 
foreign. ‘The diacritical marks had been wholly ineffective, both in pre- 
venting misconception and in suggesting a consideration of the facts of the 
spoken language. The other means of counteracting the burdensome 
learning of ideographs is what is called “ phonics” in the schools, a nonde- 
script kind of phonetics, if I may so dignify it, which is intelligently used 
by neither teacher nor pupil. 

While I agree, therefore, with all Professor Thomas has so well said, I 
think we must also educate the teachers of our common schools to the 
importance of taking greater account of the spoken word, before we can 
hope to be relieved of the burden of our barbarous spelling. 


Professor Sheldon said : 


Unity in spelling does not prevent divergence in pronunciation. Suppose 
that instead of teaching a uniform spelling, we try to teach the language 
itself, that is good pronunciation, pronunciation that is in accord with good 
usage, or at least some good usage. Those who now pronounce fire and far 
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alike, or doll and dial alike, in spite of the difference in spelling [examples 
cited by Professor Babbitt], at least those of them who wish to pass as well 
educated, would perhaps then feel a force exerted on them urging them to 
conformity with some recognized good usage. Our present spelling hides 
the real facts of divergence, and not being recognized they can the less 
easily be fought against. 

I welcome the coming of chaos in orthography if it is to be the prelude to 
a better uniformity. Ultimately such better—much better—uniformity I 
believe is sure to come, though it may not be achieved even in this century. 


10. “The Influence of German Opera upon Grillparzer.” 
By Dr. Edward S. Meyer, of Western Reserve University. 
[In the absence of the author, this paper was read by title. ] 


11. “The Work of the American Dialect Society.” By 
Professor O. F. Emerson, of Western Reserve University. 


In presenting and emphasizing the work of the American Dialect 
Society, no apology is made for its absolute importance. Its relative 
importance to us as individuals may be variously estimated. But that a 
study of the spoken language of any country is fundamental to a correct 
and adequate knowledge of its linguistic basis ought not to be argued to-day. 

The seriousness of our work is put first because one stumbling block to 
our progress is the misunderstanding of our aims. The study of dialect 
too often suggests the dilettante collector. ‘This may be partly due to the 
apparent lack of seriousness in some of our published word-lists. But in 
reality there is ample justification for these. It is important to collect 
even the apparently ephemeral, the so-called slang, and the evident col- 
loquialisms, since these often contain words which have merely dropped 
out of the literary language, or those which are equally valuable in 
illustrating some principle of linguistic development. 

It is not necessary to consider the objection to our endeavors, less 
commonly urged at present, that there are no dialects in America. Not- 
withstanding considerable uniformity in the spoken language. as compared 
with older countries, a close examination shows many important changes 
since English was first introduced into this country. There are also many 
“speech-islands’’ in which the linguistic development has been but slightly 
effected by external influences for one or two centuries. The development 
of foreign languages on American soil is also well worth systematic study. 

As to our own language, the work may be divided into two kinds, of 
quite different sort. The first is an exact study of phonology and inflec- 
tion, or all grammatical forms, after the most exact methods of Germany. 
Of such studies we need some for each great dialectal division of the 
country, as New England, the North Central region, the South Atlantic 
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states, the South Central states, the Midland district parallel to Mason and 
Dixon’s line on both sides, and the extreme West. 

Following English models also, the Dialect Society has always empha- 
sized the collection of lexical material, that is, words and phrases of strictly 
dialectal usage. This is a vast field, in which a much larger number of 
active workers is necessary. Individual collections, though small, are also 
important. Local Societies can be of immense service without extraordi- 
narily taxing the time or energy of anyone. Readers of American books 
are needed to gather from American literature of the last two hundred 
years all words used dialectally. Finally we need much assistance in 
localizing words already known to be dialectal in various parts of the 
country, and now in printed collections, as in Bartlett’s Americanisms, We 
wish to know exactly where such words are used, approximately for each 
state, after which we shall be ready to bring all these results together in a 
great dialect dictionary for the whole country. 

It is needless to say, yet important to reiterate, that the American Dialect 
Society needs more vigorous financial support. The English Society has 
been asking for an annual subscription of one guinea for thirty years. Our 
own annual fee of one dollar is so small that it need not tax anybody. Yet 
we have a comparatively small membership, and consequently an incon- 
siderable sum with which to publish. With adequate support our activities 
could be greatly increased and would surely meet with your approbation. 


12. “Biblical Names in Early Modern English.” By 
Professor George H. McKnight, of Ohio State University. 
[Read by title.] 


! 13. “On Verner’s Law.” By Dr. Herbert Z. Kip, of 
Vanderbilt University. [Read by title.] 


14. “The Relations of Hamlet to Contemporary Revenge 
Plays.” By Dr. Ashley H. Thorndike, of Western Reserve 
University. [Read by title.] [See Publications, xvu, 2, 
p. 125. 


THIRD SESSION, FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27. 
The session began at 3 p. m. 


15. “The Home of King Horn and of Sir Tristrem.” 
By Dr. W. H. Schofield, of Harvard University. 
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16. “The Legends of Horn and of Bevis.” By Mr. P. 
C. Hoyt, of Harvard University. [See Publications, xvu, 
2, p. 237.] 


17. “ Literary Adaptations in Gerhart Hauptmann’s Ver- 
sunkene Glocke.” By Professor Henry Wood, of Johns 
Hopkins University. 


18. “ Lessing’s Attitude toward the Sources of his Dramas.’’ 
By Dr. Albert Haas, of Bryn Mawr College. 


19. “The Origin of the Negro Dialect in the United 
States.” By Professor George Hempl, of the University of 
Michigan. [Read by title, owing to the absence of the author. ] 


20. “Conflicting Standards in French Literature at the 
Opening of the Twentieth Century.” By Dr. A. Schinz, of 
Bryn Mawr College. [See The Bookman, 1902, Nov., p. 252.] 


21. “A List of Hated Words,” By Professor F. N. 
Scott, of the University of Michigan. 


22. “Literal Repetition in Anglo-Saxon Poetry.” By 
Dr. William W. Lawrence, of Harvard University. [Read 
by title. ] 


23. “The Date and Composition of The Old Law (Middle- 
ton, Rowley, Massinger).” By Professor Edgar Coit Morris. 
[Read by title.] [See Publications, xvu, 1, p. 1.] 


24. “The Life and Works of Heinrich der Teichner.”’ 
By Professor J. B. E. Jonas, of Brown University. [Read 
by title.] 


The Auditing Committee reported that the Treasurer’s 
accounts were found to be correct. 


In the evening the members of the Association were enter- 
tained at the Colonial Club. Mr. Bliss Perry, Editor of the 
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Atlantic Monthly, gave a smoke talk on “The College Pro- 
fessor and the Public.” 


FOURTH SESSION, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28. 


[The annual meeting of the American Dialect Society was 
held at 9 a. m.] 


The Association began its fourth and last session at 9.30 a. m. 


25. “Chaucer and Milton.” By Professor W. H. Hulme, 
of Western Reserve University. [In the absence of the 
author, this paper was read by Professor O. F. Emerson. | 


The Nominating Committee reported the following nomi- 
nations : 


President: James W. Bright, Johns Hopkins University. 
Secretary : C. H. Grandgent, Harvard University. 
Treasurer : Gustav Gruener, Yale University. 


Executive Council. 


F. M. Warren, Yale University. 

E. H. Mensel, Smith College. 

J. D. Bruce, University of Tennessee. 

W. H. Carruth, University of Kansas. 

Francis B. Gummere, Haverford College. 
Charles W. Kent, University of Virginia. 
Chiles Clifton Ferrell, University of Mississippi. 
Raymond Weeks, University of Missouri. 

G. E. Karsten, University of Indiana. 


Pedagogical Section. 


President : F. N. Scott, University of Michigan. 
Secretary: W. E. Mead, Wesleyan University. 
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Editorial Committee. 


The Secretary of the Association, the Secretary of the 
Central Division, and such other persons as they may desig- 
nate to assist them. 


Professor H. E. Greene urged the importance of the 
Treasurer being near to the Secretary, and moved to amend 
the report by substituting the name of Professor H. C. G. 
yon Jagemann, of Harvard University, for that of Professor 
Gustav Gruener. The amendment was carried. 

This substitution having been made, the candidates nomi- 
nated were elected officers of the Association for 1902. 

[The two Secretaries subsequently added to the Editorial 
Committee Professors Calvin Thomas and J. M. Manly.] 


[The Executive Council elected the following Vice-Presi- 
dents, to serve as members of the Executive Committee : 


F. B. Gummere, First Vice-President, 
F. M. Warren, Second Vice-President, 
G. E. Karsten, Third Vice-President. ] 


' Professor Calvin Thomas, Chairman of the Nominating 
- Committee, offered the following resolutions, which were | 
' approved by a rising vote of the Association : pale 

Resolved, That this Association desires to record its appre- 
ciation of the services rendered through it to the cause of 
sound learning in America by its Secretary, Professor James 
W. Bright. During the considerable term of years for which 
| he has held his office, the Association has steadily grown in 
'. numbers and influence, while the variety and quality of its 
. publications have as steadily improved. No small part of 
i this result has been due to the untiring labors, the good 
|) judgment, and the uniform courtesy of its Secretary. His 
duties, always arduous and sometimes delicaie, have been 
discharged with a fidelity and conscientiousness worthy of all 
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praise ; and the Association desires to extend to him in this 
manner, as it has already done by elevating him to the office 
of President, its commendation and its thanks. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are justly due 
and are hereby tendered to Professor H. E. Greene, for the 
conscientious care with which, in the office of Treasurer, he 
has guarded and promoted its financial interests. 


The Committee on Place of Meeting recommended the 
acceptance of the invitation of the President and Board of 
Trustees of the Johns Hopkins University to meet one year 
hence in Baltimore : 


Jouns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md., Dec. 18, 1901. 


The President and Trustees of the Johns Hopkins University hereby 
invite the Modern Language Association of America to meet at the Johns 
Hopkins University during the Christmas recess of the year 1902. 


Ina Remsen, President of the Johns Hopkins University. 
The recommendation was adopted. 


On motion of Dr. Albert Haas, it was 

Resolved, That the Modern Language Association of America 
expresses and records its regret at the loss of its Honorary 
Member, Professor Rudolf Haym, of the University of Halle, 
Germany. 


The Committee on International Correspondence submitted 
the following report : 


Your Committee, now constituting the American Bureau of International 
Correspondence of professors, students and others, established at Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, to supply American students with 
correspondents in French, German, Italian, and Spanish, makes the follow- 
ing report as to the result of this work for the year 1901. 

The report of last year was published in the Modern Language Notes, and 
has since been published in the Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America, in the New Series, vol. 1x, No. 4, pp. ix-xi. This 
publication has done and is doing much to bring the work of the American 
Bureau to the attention of our teachers of Modern Languages and others, 
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and thus promote the increase of this correspondence throughout the 
country. As a result thus far, aided by a free distribution of circulars and 
deprints, and an extensive correspondence on the part of your Committee, 
the following applications have been received, forwarded abroad, and sup- 
plied (or are soon to be supplied) ; 321 for French correspondents; 257 for 
German correspondents; 11 for Italian correspondents; and 6 for Spanish 
correspondents. These applications have come from eleven Universities ; 
seven Colleges; four High Schools, and thirty-one from private individuals. 
It will thus be seen that 595 pairs of correspondents have been formed, and 
1,190 individuals are engaged in the work. 

The French correspondents have been largely supplied by Prof. Gaston 
Mouchet of Paris, some by the inventor of the system, Prof. Paul Mieille 
of Tarbes, and some by a few other instructors; the German correspondents 
have been supplied by Dr. Martin Hartmann of Leipzig; the Italian by 
Mr. E. Moneta of Milan, and the Spanish by Mr. E. Garpan of Valencia. 

The amount of fees received from students and others applying for corre- 
spondents during the year has been $63.92. Out of this sum there has been 
expended for stationery, postage, printing, circulars, deprints, type-writing, 
and foreign fees, the sum of $57.84, leaving a balance due the Association 
of $6.08. The last item, foreign fees, requires some explanation. This 
refers to the charge made by the German Bureau for each correspondent 
furnished. For the other languages no fees have been charged, and the 
chairman of your Committee has endeavored to convince the German 
Bureau that each Burean should cover its expenses by charging students of 
its own nation only, for the correspondents furnished them. That would 
seem to be the most natural, simple, and reasonable method, and avoid all 
foreign money transactions through a money-order office. But the German 
Bureau adheres to its method of charging applicants from other nations. 
I do not know the facts, but have supposed that they also receive fees from 
their own people to whom they furnish correspondents. I would recom- 
mend, however, that the present practice of the Germans be not disturbed, 
now that their arrangement has been made, and is complied with by the 
American Bureau. 

It may be remembered that in last year’s report, mention was made of 
prizes offered by W. T. Stead, of the Review of Reviews, to those “ most 
deserving as regards continuance in regular careful correspondence, and as 
regards character.’ Ten of these prizes were allotted to America, but the 
notice was too brief for many to enter into competition. These prizes were 
given in the United States, as follows:—to Miss L. Goodnight, University 
of Kansas; Miss Lina B. Dillistin, Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania; and 
Mr. Newkirk, Rutgers’ College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Mr. Stead also published an Annual last Easter in the three leading lan- 
guages, English, French, and German, entitled in English Comrades All, 
which was devoted to the subject of the International Correspondence. It 
was a very interesting work, and your Committee sent me a few specimens 
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of this journal for the examination of the Association. He proposes to 
repeat it, with considerable improvements and enlargement this year, at a 
price, including postage, of about 18 cents each, if a sufficient number of 
subscribers can be secured. We should be glad if the teachers would sub- 
scribe for about 1000 copies in this country. All desiring to do so will please 
send their names, with the number they will take, to the chairman of your 
Committee, Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania, and they will be promptly 
reported in London. 

The increased demand for correspondents has caused considerable delay 
in all of the languages, though the French correspondents have been mostly 
quite promptly supplied. It is also found that foreigners desiring corre- 
spondents in English prefer those from England, probably because letters 
can be more promptly exchanged than, at the greater distance, with 
Americans, and also, to some extent, from a belief still too prevalent that 
American is not really English, but a species of patois English, and thus a 
hindrance rather than an aid in acquiring the language. It is part of the 
mission of the International Correspondence to eradicate antique and 
obsolete ideas of this character. 

Respectfully submitted on behalf of the Committee on International 


Correspondence. 
Epwarp H Maait1, Chairman. 


The report was approved and the Committee continued. 


The Secretary, Professor James W. Bright, read a com- 
munication from a member of the Association, suggesting 
certain changes in the method of arranging the programme 
of the meetings. The suggestions offered in the letter were 
as follows : 


(1) That we hereafter recognize two different kinds of contributions, 
namely, (a) thirty-minute papers of general interest, such as are discuss- 
able and will presumably provoke discussion; (6) ten-minute résumés of 
papers which are not of general interest and are not expected to provoke 
discussion, but about which questions may be asked. 

(2) That the papers of class (a) be put, as far as possible, in the second 
and third half-day session (when the members have all arrived and have 
not yet begun to go away), and that never more than three of them be 
listed for any one half-day. 

(3) That it be the inflexible rule hereafter that a paper to be read by a 
new member, or in general by any one not known to the maker of the 
programme, shall be submitted by December 1 and examined by some 
responsible member of the Association for the purpose of determining 
whether it is fit to be read at a public session. 
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(4) For the purpose of determining in advance whether a paper belongs 
to class (a) or to class (5), let the Secretary prepare a brief circular, setting 
forth the evils from which we have suffered in the past and explaining 
what it is hoped to accomplish by the new regulations. Let the circular 
be sent immediately to any member proposing to present a paper, or to any 
person from whom a paper is solicited. Let the circular ask the intending 
reader whether, in his own opinion, his paper belongs to class (a), or to 
class (6). If he thinks it belongs to class (a), let the circular ask him 
to furnish a brief account, in not more than three hundred words, of his 
general drift; and then let this account be printed by the Secretary, if he 
is himself satisfied with it, and sent out to members along with the pro- 
gramme of the meeting. The object of this provision is to inform the 
members in advance what they are to hear; to give them an opportunity 
for reflection, so that they may come to the meeting prepared to speak and 
say something worth while. 

(5) If it should ever happen that /ess than six papers of class (a) are 
offered, the Secretary might announce one or two topics for discussion in 
“committee of the whole.” Such topics, that would interest everybody, 
are not at all difficult to find. If more than six papers of the thirty-minute 
class should be offered, the Secretary might select six, having some regard 
to the variety of interests represented in the Association, and give the 
rejected candidates the option of going into class (b) or kolding over to 
the next year in class (a). 

(6) The above-mentioned circular might very well state that the Asso- 
ciation is no less eager than it always has been to encourage accurate 
scholarship and close investigation. The sole aim of the proposed changes 
is to make our public sessions, which many travel hundreds of miles to 
attend, really worth attending. 


On motion of Dr. C. S. Baldwin, the proposals were 
referred, with an expression of general approval of the 
spirit of the communication, to the Executive Council. 


[The Council adopted the following regulations, which were 
printed on the cover of the third and fourth numbers of the 
Publications for the current year :— 


1. Members wishing to present papers at the meeting 
are expected to prepare them for that particular purpose. 
Extremely technical treatises may be read by title. Subjects 
too large to be treated in an ordinary paper, and topics too 
apecial to be of general interest, may be brought before the 
meeting in the form of abstracts lasting from five to ten 
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minutes. The papers read in full should be so constructed as 
not to occupy more than twenty (or, at most, thirty) minutes, 

2. Every member offering a paper, whether it is to be read 
in full or not, shall submit to the Secretary, by November 15, 
with its title, a synopsis of its contents, consisting of some 
fifty or sixty words. He shall state, at the same time, whether 
he thinks his paper should be presented by the title only, 
summarized in an abstract, or read in full. The synopses of 
accepted papers are to be printed on the programme. 

3. The Secretary shall select the programme from the 
papers thus offered, trying to distribute the matter in such a 
way as to make all the sessions attractive. In general not 
more than an hour and a half shall be devoted to the presen- 
tation of papers at any one session. There shall be sufficient 
opportunity for discussion and for social intercourse. 

4, The question of publication is to be decided for each 
paper on its merits as a contribution to science, without 
regard to the form in which it has been presented at the 
meeting. | 


On motion of Professor Calvin Thomas, it was 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Association that the 
Cambridge meeting of 1901 has been extremely pleasant and 
profitable. We feel under great obligation to the authorities 
of Harvard, especially to President and Mrs. Eliot for their 
delightful hospitality, and to the Local Committee for the 
admirable arrangements they have made for our pleasure and 
convenience. It is our desire that the Secretary convey to 
Professor Bliss Perry an appropriate expression of our thanks 
for his incomparable smoke talk on Friday evening. To all 
and several of the Cambridge people who have entertained 
us, we are very grateful, 


The reading of papers was then resumed. 


26. “The Comedias of Diego Ximenez de Enciso.” By 
Dr. Rudolph Schwill, of Yale University. 
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27. “The Literary Influence of Sterne in France.” By 
Dr. Charles 8S. Baldwin, of Yale University. [See Publica- 
tions, 2, p. 221.] 


28. “ Friedrich Hebbel and the Problem of ‘ Inner Form.’ ” 
By Dr. John F. Coar, of Harvard University. 


29. “The Dramatic Guilt in Schiller’s Braut von Messina.” 
By Professor W. H. Carruth, of the University of Kansas. 
[Read by title.] [See Publications, xvut, 1, p. 105.] 


The Association adjourned at one o’clock. 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1902, 


President, 
JAMES W. BRIGHT, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Secretary, Treasurer, 


Cc. H. GRANDGENT, H. C. G. VON JAGEMANN, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 
F. M. WARREN, E. H. MENSEL, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
J. D. BRUCE, W. H. CARRUTH, 
Uniwersity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 
FRANCIS B. GUMMERE, CHARLES W. KENT, 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 
CHILES CLIFTON FERRELL, RAYMOND WEEKS, 
University of Mississippi, Miss. University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
G. E. KARSTEN, 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 
President, Secretary, 
STARR W. CUTTING, RAYMOND WEEKS, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


PEDAGOGICAL SECTION. 


President, Secretary, 
F. N. SCOTT, W. E. MEAD, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


EXECULIVE COMMITTEE. 
F. B, GUMMERE, F. M. WARREN, 
First Vice-President. Second Vice-President. 
G. E. KARSTEN, 
Third Vice-President. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE. 


Cc. H. GRANDGENT, RAYMOND WEEKS, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
CALVIN THOMAS, J. M. MANLY, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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MEMBERS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


INCLUDING MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Abernethy, Julian W., Principal, Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
[185 Lincoln Place. ] 

Adams, Warren Austin, Assistant Professor of German, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 
Adler, Cyrus, Librarian, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 
Alden, Raymond Macdonald, Assistant Professor of English Literature 
and Rhetoric, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Allen, Edward A., Professor of English, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. 

Allen, Philip S., Instructor in German, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Almstedt, Hermann Benjamin, Assistant Professor of Germanic Language 
and Literature, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Armstrong, Edward C., Associate Professor of French, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Armstrong, Joseph L., Professor of English, Randolph-Macon College, 
College Park, Va. 

Arrowsmith, R., American Book Co., New York, N. Y. [Washington 
Square. ] 

Augustin, Marie J., Professor of French, H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial 
College, New Orleans, La. [1304 8th St.] 

Averill, Elizabeth, Concord High School, Concord, N. H. [8 Hanover St.] 

Aviragnet, Elysée, Professor of Romance Languages, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 

Ayer, Charles Carlton, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Col. 


Babbitt, Eugene H., Professor of Modern Languages, University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Babbitt, Irving, Instructor in French, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. [6 Kirkland Road.] 

Baillot, E. P., Professor of French, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Tit. 

Baker, George Pierce, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [195 Brattle St.] 
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Baker, Harry Torsey, Assistant in English, Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn. [60 N. College St.] 

Baker, Thomas Stockham, Professor of German, Jacob Tome Institute, 
Port Deposit, Md. 

Baldwin, Charles Sears, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Baldwin, Edward Chauncey, Assistant Professor of English Literature, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [704 West Oregon St.] 

Bargy, Henry, Tutor in the Romance Languages and Literatures, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. [Fort Washington Park.] 

Bartlett, Mrs. D. L., Baltimore, Md. [16 W. Monument St.] 

Bartlett, George Alonzo, Associate Professor of German, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Bassett, Ralph Emerson, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Batchelder, John D., Assistant Professor of Romanics, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, O. [Hotel Vendome.] 

Beatley, James A., Master (German and French), English High School, 
Boston, Mass. [11 Wabon St., Roxbury, Mass. ] 

Becker, Ernest Julius, Instructor in English and German, Baltimore City 
College, Baltimore, Md. 

Belden, Henry Marvin, Assistant Professor of English, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Bell, Alexander Melville, Washington, D.C. [1525 35th St.] 

Bernkopf, Anna Elise, Instructor in French and German, Rogers Hall 
School, Lowell, Mass. 

Bernkopf, Margarete, Instructor in the German Language and Literature, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass, [77 Round Hill.] 

- Béthune, Baron de, Louvain, Belgium. [57 rue de la Station.] 

Bevier, Louis, Jr., Professor of the Greek Language and Literature, 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Bierwirth, Heinrich Conrad, Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [15 Avon St.] 

Blackburn, Francis Adelbert, Associate Professor of the English Language, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Blackwell, Robert Emory, Professor of English and French, Randolph- 
Macon College, Ashland, Va. 

Blain, Hugh Mercer, Professor of Modern Languages, Valley Seminary, 
Waynesboro, Va. 

Blau, Max F., Professor of the German Language and Literature, Adelphi 
College, Brooklyn, N. Y. [57 Clifton Place.] 

Bloombergh, A. A., Professor of German, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Boisen, Anton T., Instructor in Romance Languages, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Boll, Helene H., Instructor in German, Hillhouse High School, New 
Haven, Conn. [37 Howe St.] 
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Bonnotte, Ferdinand A., Professor of Modern Languages, Western Mary- 
land College, Westminster, Md. 

Borgerhoff, J. L., Fellow in Romance Languages, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Il. 

Both-Hendriksen, Louise, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. [166 Macon 
St.] 

Bothne, Gisle C. J., Professor of Scandinavian, Norwegian Luther College, 
Decorah, Ia. 

Boucke, Ewald A., Instructor in German, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [808 S. State St.] 

Bourland, Benjamin Parsons, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. 

Bowen, Benjamin Lester, Professor of Romance Languages, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O. 

Bowen, Edwin W., Professor of Latin, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland 
Va. 

Bowen, James Vance, Professor of English, French and German, Weather- 
ford College, Weatherford, Tex. 

Bradshaw, §. E., Head of the Department of English, Du Pont Manual 
Training School, Louisville, Ky. 

Brandon, Edgar Ewing, Professor of the French Language and Literature, 
Miami University, Oxford, O. 

Brandt, Hermann Carl Georg, Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Brédé, Charles F., Philadelphia, Pa. [3931 Baltimore Ave.] 

Bright, James Wilson, Professor of English Philology, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Bristol, Edward N., Henry Holt & Co., New York, N. Y. [29 West 
23d St.] 

Bronk, Isabelle, Assistant Professor of the French Language and Litera- 
ture, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Bronson, Thomas Bertrand, Professor of Modern Languages, Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 

Bronson, Walter C., Professor of English Literature, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 

Brooks, Neil C., Assistant Professor of German, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 

Brown, Arthur C. L., Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [221 Langdon St.] 

Brown, Calvin S., Acting Professor of Modern Languages, University of 
Mississippi, University, Miss. 

Brown, Carleton F., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Brown, Edward Miles, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. [The Auburn Hotel.] 

Brown, G. D., University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
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Brownell, George Griffin, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Alabama, University, Ala. 

Bruce, James Douglas, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Brumbaugh, M. G., Commissioner of Education, San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Brun, Alphonse, Instructor in French, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. [39 Ellery St.] 

Brush, Murray Peabody, Instructor in Romance Languages, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Brusie, Charles Frederick, Principal, Mt. Pleasant Academy, Ossining, 


Bryan, Henry Francis, Lieutenant, U. 8. Navy, South Bethlehem, Pa. 
[Wyandotte Hotel.] 

Buck, Gertrude, Associate Professor of English, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Buehler, Huber Gray, Master in English, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, 
Conn. 

Burnett, Arthur W., Henry Holt & Co., New York, N. Y. [29 West 
23d St.] 


Bush, Stephen H., Instructor in French, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Butler, Frank Roscoe, Salem, Mass. [164 Lafeyette St.] 

Butler, Pierce, Instructor in English, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
[1104 Guadalupe St.] 


Cabeen, Charles William, Professor of Romance Languages, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Callaway, Morgan, Jr., Professor of English, University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. 

Cameron, Arnold Guyot, Professor of French, Princeton University, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

Campbell, Killis, Instructor in English, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
[312 W. 10th St.] 

Campbell, T. P., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

Campello, Count Solone di, Boston, Mass. [468 Boylston St.] 

Canfield, Arthur Graves, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [909 E. University Ave.] 

Carnahan, David Hobart, Assistant Professor of Romanic Languages, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. 

Carpenter, Frederic Ives, Instructor in English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [5533 Woodlawn Ave.] 

Carpenter, George Rice, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Carpenter, William Henry, Professor of Germanic Philology, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Carr, Joseph William, Associate Professor of English and Modern Lan- 
guages, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 
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Carrington, Herbert D., Pn se in German, University of Michigan, 
Ana Arbor; Mich. [1216-8. University Ave. ] 

Carruth, W. H., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Carson, Lucy Hamilton, Professor of English, Montana State Normal 
School, Dillon, Mont. 

Carson, Luella Clay, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Carteaux, Gustave A., Professor of the French Language, Polytechnic 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chamberlin, Willis Arden, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, 
Denison University, Granville, O. 

Chandler, Frank Wadleigh, Assistant Professor of Literature and History, 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. [22 Orange St. ] 

Chapman, Henry Leland, Professor of English Literature, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. 

Chase, Frank H., Professor of English, Central University of Kentucky, 
Danville, Ky. 

Chase, George C., President and Professor of Psychology, Bates College, 
Lewiston, Me. 

Cheek, Samuel Robertson, Professor of Latin, Central University of 
Kentucky, Danville, Ky. 

Child, Clarence Griffin, Assistant Professor of English, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [4237 Sansom St.] 

Chiles, James A., Fayette, Mo. 

Chollet,Charles, Professor of Romance Languages, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Churchill, George Bosworth, Associate Professor of English and Public 
Speaking, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Clark, Thomas Arkle, Professor of Rhetoric, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Ti. 

Clary, 8. Willard, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. [110 Boylston St.] 

Cloran, Timothy, Adjunct Professor of Romanic Languages, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tenn. [1006 Lamar St.] 

Coar, John F., Instructor in German, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. [48 Hawthorn St.] 

Cohn, Adolphe, Professor of the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Colin, Thérése F., Head of the French Department, Miss Baldwin’s 
Preparatory School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Collins, George Stuart, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Collitz, Hermann, Professor of Comparative Philology and German, Bryn 
Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Colville, William T., Carbondale, Pa. 
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Colvin, Mrs. Mary Noyes, Principal and Teacher of Romance Languages, 
Delafield-Colvin School, Boston, Mass. [25 Chestnut St.] 

Comfort, William Wistar, Instructor in Romance Languages, Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pa. 

Compton, Alfred D., Tutor in English, College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. [40 W. 126th St.] 

Conant, Grace Patten, Associate Professor of English, Woman’s College of 
Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. [125 E. North Ave.] 

Conklin, Clara, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Constant, Stanislas Colomban, Assistant Professor of French, College of the 
City of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Cook, Albert S., Professor of the English Language and Literature, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. [219 Bishop St.] 

Cooper, William Alpha, Assistant Professor of German, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Corwin, Robert Nelson, Professor of German, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [333 Crown St.] 

Crane, Thomas Frederick, Professor of the Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Crawshaw, William Henry, Professor of English Literature, Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Critchlow, Frank Linley, Instructor in Romance Languages, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J. [156 Nassau St.] 

Croll, Morris W., Assistant Editor of the New Worcester Dictionary, 
Philadelphia, Pa. [3733 Walnut St. ] 

Crow, Charles Langley, Adjunct Professor of Modern Languages, Washing- 
ton and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

Crow, Martha Foote, Assistant Professor of English Literature, North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill. [Willard Hall.] 

Crowell, Asa Clinton, Associate Professor of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Crowne, J. Vincent, Tutor in Latin, College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 

Cunliffe, John William, Lecturer in English, McGill University, Montreal, 
Canada. 

Curdy, Albert Eugene, Instructor in French, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Curme, George Oliver, Professor of Germanic Philology, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. [2237 Sherman Ave.] 

Currell, W. S., Professor of English, Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va. 

Cutting, Starr Willard, Professor of German Literature, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [5336 Ellis Ave.] 


Damon, Lindsay Todd, Associate Professor of English, Brown University, 
Providence, R. I. 
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Darnall, Henry Johnston, Adjunct Professor of Modern Languages, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Davidson, Charles, English Inspector, University of the State of New 
York, Albany, N. Y. [1 Sprague Place. ] 

Davies, William Walter, Professor of the German Language, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, O. 

Davis, Edwin Bell, Associate Professor of Modern Languages, Rutgers 
College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Deering, Robert Waller, Professor of German, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. [76 Bellflower Ave.] 

De Haan, Fonger De, Associate Professor of Spanish, Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa, 

Deiler, J. Hanno, Professor of German, Tulane University of Louisiana, 
New Orleans, La. [2229 Bienville Ave.] 

Deister, John Louis, Professor of French and German, Christian Brothers 
College, St. Louis, Mo. 

De Lagneau, Lea Rachel, Instructor in Romance Languages, Lewis Institute, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Denney, Joseph Villiers, Professor of Rhetoric and English Language, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Diekhoff, Tobias J. C., Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [940 Greenwood Ave.] 

Dike, Francis Harold, Instructor in Modern Languages, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

Dippold, George Theodore, Professor of Modern Languages, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 

Dodge, Daniel Kilham, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. 

Dodge, Robert Elkin Neil, Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. [609 Lake St.] 

Douay, Gaston, Assistant Professor of French, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dow, Louis H., Professor of French, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Downer, Charles A., Assistant Professor of the French Language and 
Literature, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Drake, Benjamin M., Instructor in Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dunlap, Charles Graham, Professor of English Literature, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 


Eastman, Clarence Willis, Assistant Professor of German, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Easton, Morton William, Professor of English and Comparative Philology, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eaton, Mrs. Abbie Fiske, Instructor in German, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 
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Eddy, Robert J., Beloit, Wis. 

Edgar, Pelham, Professor of the French Language and Literature, Victoria 
College, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 

Effinger, Jr., John Robert, Assistant Professor of French, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Eggers, Ernst August, Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. [190 W. Eleventh Ave. ] 

Elliott, A. Marshall, Professor of Romance Languages, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. [935 N. Calvert St.] 

Emerson, Oliver Farrar, Professor of Rhetoric and English Philology, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, O. [50 Wilbur St. ] 

Epes, John D., Professor of English, State Normal School, Warrensburg, 
Mo. 


Fabregou, Casimir, Professor of the French Language and Literature, 
College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Fairchild, J. R., American Book Co., New York, N. Y. [Washington 
Square. } 

Farley, Frank Edgar, Professor of English, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N.Y. [727 8. Crouse Ave.] 

Farnsworth, William Oliver, Instructor in French, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Farrand, Wilson, Head Master, Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. 

Farrar, Thomas J., Professor of English, Agnes Scott Institute, Decatur, 
Ga, 

Faust, Albert Bernhardt, Associate Professor of German, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn. 

Fay, Charles Ernest, Professor of Modern Languages, Tufts College, Tufts 
College, Mass. 

Ferrell, Chiles Clifton, Professor of Modern Languages, University of 
Mississippi, University, Miss. 

Ferren, H. M., Allegheny, Pa. 

Few, William Preston, Professor of English, Trinity College, Durham, 
N.C. 

Fife, Robert H., Jr., Instructor in German, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. [91 Mayfield St.] 

Files, George Taylor, Professor of German, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Me. 

Fitz-Gerald, John Driscoll, Second, Assistant in the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [57 Liberty 
St., Newark, N. J.J 

Fitz-Hugh, Thomas, Professor of Latin, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Fletcher, Jefferson Butler, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Fletcher, Robert Huntington, Assistant Professor of English, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Flom, George T., Assistant Professor of Scandinavian} Languages ‘and 
Literatures, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 
Florer, Warren Washburn, Instructor in German, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. [1108 Prospect St.] 
Ford, J. D. M., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [4 Buckingham Place. ] 
Ford, Joseph S., Instructor in French and German, Phillips Exeter 
Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
Fortier, Alcée, Professor of Romance Languages, Tulane University of 
Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 
Fossler, Lawrence, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Foster, Irving Lysander, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Foulet, Lucien, Associate in French Literature, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 
Francke, Kuno, Professor of German Literature, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [2 Berkeley Place.] 
Fraser, M. Emma N., Professor of Romance Languages, Elmira College, 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Froelicher, Hans, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Woman’s College of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
Fruit, John Phelps, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 
Fuller, Harold DeW., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Fuller, Paul, New York, N. Y. [P. O. Box 2559.] 
Fulton, Edward, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. [512 W. High St.] 
Furst, Clyde, Secretary of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 


Galloo, Eugénie, Professor of Romance Languages and Literatures, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Gardiner, John Hays, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [18 Grays Hall.] 

Garnett, James M., Baltimore, Md. [1316 Bolton St.] 

Garrett, Alfred Cope, Philadelphia, Pa. [Logan Station.] 

Gaw, Mrs. Ralph H., Topeka, Kas. [1321 Fillmore St.] 

Gayley, Charles Mills, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2403 Piedmont Ave.] 

Geddes, James, Jr., Professor of Romance Languages, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Gerber, Adolph, Professor of German and French, Earlham College, 


Richmond, Ind. 
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Gerig, John L., Instructor in Linguistic Science and Sanskrit and in 
Romance Languages, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. [700 
N. 16th St.] 

Gerould, Gordon Hall, Associate in English, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Gillett, William Kendall, Professor of French and Spanish, New York 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Glen, Irving M., Professor of the English Language and Early English 
Literature, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. [254 E. 9th St.] 

Goebel, Julius, Professor of Germanic Philology and Literature, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Gorrell, Joseph Hendren, Professor of Modern Languages, Wake Forest 
College, Wake Forest, N. C. 

Grandgent, Charles Hall, Professor of Romance Languages, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [107 Walker St.] 

Graves, Isabel, Instructor in English, High School, East Orange, N. J. 
[48 Burnett St.] 

Greene, Herbert Eveleth, Collegiate Professor of English, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. [1019 St. Paul St.] 

Gregor, Leigh R., Lecturer on Modern Languages, McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada. [139 Baile St.] 

Griffin, James O., Professor of German, Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
Palo Alto, Cal. 

Griffin, Nathaniel Edward, Professor of English, Wells College, Aurora, 
N. Y. 

Grimm, Karl Josef, Professor of Modern Languages, Ursinus College, 
Collegeville, Pa. 

Grossman, Edward A., New York, N. Y. [1 W. 8st St.] 

Gruener, Gustav, Professor of German, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. [276 Lawrance Hall.] 

Grumbine, Harvey Carson, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Wooster, Wooster, O. 

Gudeman, A., Acting Assistant Professor of Latin, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Guitéras, Calixto, Professor of Spanish, Girard College and Drexel Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gummere, Francis B., Professor of English, Haverford College, Haver- 
ford, Pa. 

Gutknecht, Louise L., Teacher of German, South Chicago High School, 
Chicago, Ill. [6340 Normal Ave.] 

Gwinn, Mary Mackall, Professor of English, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 


Haas, Albert, Associate in German Literature, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 
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Hale, Edward E., Jr., Professor of Rhetoric and Logic, Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Hall, John Lesslie, Professor of the English Language and Literature and 
of General History, College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

Ham, Roscoe James, Instructor in Modern Languages, Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. 

Hammond, Eleanor Prescott, Docent in the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Haney, John Louis, Instructor in English and History, Central High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hanscom, Elizabeth Deering, Instructor in English Literature, Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass. [17 Henshaw Ave.] 

Hardy, Ashley Kingsley, Instructor in German, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Hargrove, Henry Lee, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Florida State College, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Harper, George McLean, Professor of English, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Harris, Charles, Professor of German, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, O. 

Harris, Launcelot M., College of Charleston, Charleston, 8. C. 

Harris, Martha Anstice, Dean and Professor of English, Elmira College, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Harrison, James Albert, Professor of Teutonic Languages, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Harrison, Thomas Perrin, Professor of English, Davidson College, David- 
son, N. C. 

Hart, Charles Edward, Professor of Ethics, Evidences of Christianity, and 
Literary Study of the English Bible, Rutgers College, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. [33 Livingston Ave. ] 

Hart, James Morgan, Professor of Rhetoric and English Philology, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hatfield, James Taft, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Il. 

Haupt, Paul, Professor of Semitic Languages, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Hausknecht, Emil, Direktor, Realschule, Kiel, Germany. 

Heling, Marie, Miss Mackie’s School, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Heller, Otto, Professor of the German Language and Literature, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hempl, George, Professor of English Philology and General Linguistics, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1027 E. University 
Ave.] 

Henneman, John Bell, Professor of English, University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn. 
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Herford, C. H., Professor in Owens College, Manchester, England. 

Hervey, Wm. Addison, Instructor in the Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Hewett, Waterman T., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Higgins, Alice, Head Teacher of French, Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. [401 Macon St.] 

Hilton, Henry H., Ginn & Co., Chicago, Il]. [378 Wabash Ave.] 

Hinsdale, Ellen C., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Hobigand, Jules Adolphe, Ballon and Hobigand Preparatory School, 
Boston, Mass. [1022 Boylston St.] 

Hochdérfer, Karl Friedrich Richard, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. [62 E. Ward St.] 

Hodell, Charles Wesley, Professor of English, Woman’s College of Balti- 
more, Baltimore, Md. 

Hohlfeld, A. R., Professor of German, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. [145 W. Gilman St.] 

Hooker, Elizabeth Robbins, Teacher of English, New Hampshire State 
Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. 

Horning, L. E., Professor in Victoria College, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada. 
Hospes, Mrs. Cecilia Lizzette, Teacher of German and Science, Webster 
Groves High School, St. Louis, Mo. [3001 Lafayette Ave.] 
Howard, Albert A., Professor of Latin, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. [12 Walker St.] 

Howard, Wiiliam Guild, Instructor in German, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass, [20 Holworthy Hall.] 

Howe, Malvina A., Teacher of English Literature, Miss Porter’s School, 
Farmington, Conn. 

Howe, Thomas Carr, Professor of German, Butler College, University of 
Indianapolis, Indianapolis, Ind. [48 S. Central Ave.] 

Howe, Will David, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Butler College, University of Indianapolis, Indianapolis, Ind. [377 
8. Central Ave.] 

Hoyt, Prentiss C., Instructor in English, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Hubbard, Rev. Chas. Francis, Buffalo, N. Y. [922 Niagara St.] 

Hubbard, Frank G., Professor of the English Language, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Hudnall, Richard Henry, Professor of English, History, and Spanish, 
Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College, Blacksburg, Va. 

Hulme, William Henry, Professor of English, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland,O. [48 Mayfield St.] 

Hunt, Theodore Whitefield, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
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Hurlbut, Byron Satterlee, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass. [7 Hollis Hall.] 

Hyde, James H., Vice-President of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
New York, N. Y. [120 Broadway.] 


Ilgen, Ernest, Assistant Professor of German, College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 
Ingraham, Andrew, New Bedford, Mass. 


Jack, Albert E., Professor of the English Language and Literature, Lake 
Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill. 

yon Jagemann, H. C. G., Professor of Germanic Philology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [113 Walker St.] 

James, Arthur W., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Miami University, Oxford, O. 

Jayne, Violet D., University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [1017 W. Oregon St.] 

Jenkins, T. Atkinson, Associate Professor of French Philology, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Jessen, Karl D., Instructor in German, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. [51 Oxford St.] 

Jodocius, Albert, Delancey School, Philadelphia, Pa. [1420 Pine St.] 

Johnson, Henry, Professor of Modern Languages, Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

Johnston, Oliver M., Instructor in Romance Languages, Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Jonas, J. B. E., Professor of German, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 

Jones, Everett Starr, Instructor in Modern Languages, Jacob Tome Insti- 
tute, Port Deposit, Md. 

Jordan, Daniel, Tutor in the Romance Languages and Literatures, Columbia 
University, New York, N. Y. 

Jordan, Mary Augusta, Professor of English, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. [Hatfield House. ] 

Josselyn, Freeman M., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. 

Joynes, Edward S., Professor of Modern Languages, South Carolina College, 
Columbia, 8. C. 


Kagan, Josiah M., Instructor in German, Roxbury High School, Roxbury, 
Mass. [19 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, Mass. ] 

Karsten, Gustaf E., Professor of Germanic Philology, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Keidel, George Charles, Associate in Romance Languages, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Kent, Charles W., Professor of English Literature, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. 
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Keppler, Emil A. C., Assistant in the Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Kern, Paul Oskar, Assistant Professor of Germanic Philology, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Kinard, James Pinckney, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 8. C. 

King, Robert Augustus, Professor of French and German, Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Kip, Herbert Z., Adjunct Professor of German, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. [120 Farrell Ave.] 

Kirchner, Eolida C., Teacher of German, High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
[1211 N. Grand Ave.] 

Kittredge, George Lyman, Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [8 Hilliard St.] 

Klaeber, Frederick, Professor of English Philology, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

von Klenze, Camillo, Associate Professor of German Literature, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Knoepfler, J. B., Professor of German, Iowa State Normal School, Cedar 
Falls, Ia. 

Knowles, Francis, Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, N. Y. [29-33 E. 
19th St.] 

Krapp, George Philip, Instructor in English, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Kroeh, Charles F., Professor of Languages, Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Krowl, Harry C., Instructor in English, College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 

Krug, Joseph, Professor of the German Language and Literature, Central 
High School and Normal School, Cleveland, O. [51 Fourth Ave.] 

Kuersteiner, Albert Frederick, Professor of Romance Languages, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Kuhns, Oscar, Professor of Romance Languages, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 

Kullmer, Charles Julius, Instructor in German, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [7 Weld Hall.] 

Kurrelmeyer, William, Instructor in German, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Lambert, Marcus Bachman, Teacher of German, Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. [252 Madison St.] 

La Meslée, Alphonse Marin, Instructor in French, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [18 Felton Hall.] 

Lang, Henry R., Professor of Romance Philology, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [58 Trumbull St.] 
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Lange, Alexis Frederick, Associate Professor of English and Scandinavian 
Philology, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2629 Haste St.] 

Langley, Ernest F., Instructor in French and Italian, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Lawrence, William W., Instructor in German, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [43 Ware Hali.] 

Learned, Marion Dexter, Professor of the Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Le Compte, Irville Charles, Instructor in English, Ursinus College, College- 
ville, Pa. 

Le Due, Alma, Assistant Professor of French and Spanish, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kas. 

Leonard, Arthur Newton, Professor of German, Bates College, Lewiston, 
Me. 

Leonard, Jonathan, English High School, Somerville, Mass. 

Lessing, Otto Eduard, Instructor in German, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. [69 Paradise Road.] 

Lewis, Charlton M., Professor of English Literature, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. [158 Whitney Ave.] 

Lewis, Edwin Herbert, Professor of English, Lewis Institute, Chicago, Ill. 

Lewis, Edwin Seelye, Professor of Romance Languages, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. 

Lewis, Mary Elizabeth, Professor of English, Oahu College, Honolulu, 

Lincoln, George, Assistant Professor of French, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kas. 

Lipscomb, Dabney, Professor of the English Language and Literature and 
Belles-lettres, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 


Lodeman, A., Professor of German and French, Michigan State Normal , 


College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Logeman, Henry, Professor of English Philology, University of Ghent, 
Ghent, Belgium. [153 Bagattenstraat.] 

Loiseaux, Louis Auguste, Instructor in the Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Longden, Henry B., De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Lovewell, Bertha E., Instructor in English, Hartford Public High School, 
Hartford, Conn. [43 Farmington Ave.] 

Lutz, Frederick, Professor of Modern Languages and Acting Professor of 
Latin, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Lyman, Albert Benedict, M. D., Baltimore, Md. [504 Sharp St.] 


McBryde, John McLaren, Jr., Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, Hollins Institute, Hollins, Va. 

MacClintock, William D., Professor of English, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. [5629 Lexington Ave.] 
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McClumpha, Charles Flint, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

MacDuffie, John, MacDuffie School for Girls, Springfield, Mass. [182 
Central St.] 

McIlwaine, Henry Read, Professor of English and History, Hampden- 
Sidney College, Hampden-Sidney, Va. 

Macine, John, University of North Dakota, University, N. D. 

McKenzie, Kenneth, Instructor in Romance Languages, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

McKibben, George F., Professor of Romance Languages, Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, 0. 

McKnight, George Harley, Assistant Professor of Rhetoric and the English 
Language, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 
MacLean, George Edwin, President, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 
McLouth, Lawrence A., Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
New York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 
MacMechan, Archibald, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. 8. 

Magee, Charles Moore, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Conshohocken, Pa.] 

Magill, Edward Hicks, Professor Emeritus and Lecturer on French Litera- 
ture, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Manly, John Matthews, Professor and Head of the Department of English, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Manning, E. W., Delaware College, Newark, N. J. 

March, Francis Andrew, Professor of the English Language and of Com- 
parative Philology, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

March, Francis A., Jr., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

Marcou, Philippe Belknap, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, [42 Garden St.] 

Marden, Charles Carroll, Associate Professor of Spanish, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Marsh, Arthur Richmond, President of the Planter’s Compress Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [103 Avon Hill St.] 

Marvin, Arthur, Principal, Schenectady High School, Schenectady, N. Y. 
[6 Nott Terrace. ]} 

Mather, Frank Jewett, Jr.. New York Evening Post, New York, N. Y. 

Matthews, Brander, Professor of Dramatic Literature, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. [681 West End Ave.] 

Matzke, John E,, Professor of Romanic Languages, Leland Stanford Jr. 
University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Maynadier, Gustavus H., Instructor in English, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [49 Hawthorn 

Mead, William Edward, Professor of the English Language, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. 
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Menger, Louis Emil, Professor of Romance Philology, Bryn Mawr College, i 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Mensel, Ernst Heinrich, Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

Méras, B., Stern’s School of Languages, New York, N. Y. [27 E. 44th St.] 

Merrill, Katherine, Abilene, Kansas. 

Mesloh, Charles Walter, Associate Professor of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. [1627 N. High St.] 

Meyer, Edward Stockton, Associate Professor of German, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, O. 

Meyer, George Henry, Assistant Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. [912 California Ave. ] 

Milhau, Marie-Louise, Lecturer in Modern Languages, Royal Victoria 
College, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. 

Miller, Daniel Thomas, Professor of Languages, Brigham Young College, 
Logan, Utah. 

Moore, Alfred Austin, Instructor in Romance Languages, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Moore, Hamilton Byron, Assistant Professor of English, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Moore, Robert Webber, Professor of French and German, Colgate Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Morris, Edgar Coit, Professor of English, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N.Y. [309 University Place.] 

Morris, John, Professor of the English Language and Teutonic Philology, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Morton, Asa Henry, Professor of Romance Languages, Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. 

Mott, Lewis F., Professor of the English Language and Literature, College 
of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 

Muenter, Erich, Teacher of German, South Side Academy, Chicago, II. 
[5620 Ingleside Ave. ] 

Mulfinger, George A., Teacher of German, South Division High School, 
Chicago, Il]. [112 Seeley Ave.] 


Nash, Bennett H., Boston, Mass. [252 Beacon St.] 

Neilson, William Allan, Instructor in English, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [4 Quincy Hall.] 

Nelson, Clara Albertine, Professor of French, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, O. 

Newcomer, Alphonso Gerald, Associate Professor of English, Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Newcomer, Charles Berry, Professor of Greek and Instructor in French, 
Drury College, Springfield, Mo. [1221 Washington Ave. ] 

Newton, Walter Russell, [Instructor in German, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 
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Nichols, Edwin Bryant, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. [2218 Ohio Ave.] 

Nitze, William Albert, Tutor in the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University; New York, 

Noble, Charles, Professor of the English Language and Rhetoric, Iowa 
College, Grinnell, Ia. [1110 West St.] 

von Noé, Adolf Carl, Assistant in German, Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
Palo Alto, Cal. 

Nollen, John S., Professor of Modern Languages, Iowa College, Grin- 
nell, Ia, 

Northup, Clark S., Instructor in English, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
[402 Eddy St.] 


Ogden, Philip, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. ’ 
Oliver, Thomas Edward, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Western 


Reserve University; Cleveland, {10-Adelbert Hall. ] 


Olmsted, Everett Ward, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. [730 University Ave. ] 

Olson, Julius E., Professor in University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Opdycke, Leonard Eckstein, New York, N. Y. [41 W. 21st St.] 

Osgood, Jr., Charles Grosvenor, Instructor in English, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [2 University Place.] 

Osthaus, Carl, Associate Professor of German, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Ott, John Henry, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
College of the Northwestern University, Watertown, Wis. 

Owen, Edward T., Professor of the French Language and Literature, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Padelford, Frederick Morgan, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. [University 
Station. ] 

Page, Curtis Hidden, Lecturer in the Romance Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Palmer, Arthur Hubbell, Professor of the German Language and Litera- 
ture, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. ' [251 Lawrence St. ] 

Pancoast, Henry Spademan, Lecturer on English Literature, Germantown, 
Pa. [267 E. Johnson St.] 

Paton, Lucy Allen, Librarian, Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. [16 
Riedesel Avenue. } 

Pearce, J. W., Senior Teacher of English, Boys’ High School, New Orleans, 
La. [1429 Nashville Ave.] 

Pearson, Calvin Wasson, Harwood Professor of the German Language and 
Literature, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 

Peck, Mary Gray, Instructor in English, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. [2008 Second Ave., South.] 
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Pellissier, Adeline, Instructor in French, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. [32 Crescent St. ] 
Penn, Henry C., Assistant Professor of English, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 
Penniman, Josiah Harmar, Assistant Professor of English Literature, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Perrin, Ernest Noél, Instructor in English, College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 
Perrin, Marshall Livingston, Professor of Germanic Languages, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. 
Petersen, Kate O., Brooklyn, N. Y. [91 Eighth Ave.] 
Phelps, William Lyon, Professor of English Literature, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. [Yale Station. ] 
de Pierpont, Arthur, Professor of French, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y. 
Pietsch, Karl, Associate Professor of Romance Philology, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, 
Plimpton, George A., Ginn & Co., New York, N. Y. [70 Fifth Ave.] 
Poll, Max, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, O. [230 McCormick Place, Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati.] 
Potter, Albert K., Associate Professor of the English Language, Brown 
University, Providence, R. I. [220 Waterman St.] 
Potter, Murray A., Instructor in Romance Languages, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [191 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. ] 
Prettyman, Cornelius William, Professor of German, Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Price, Thomas R., Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Primer, Sylvester, Professor of Teutonic Languages, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 

Prince, John Dyneley, Professor of Semitic Languages, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. [15 Lexington Ave.] 

Pugh, Annie L., Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

Putnam, Edward Kirby, Instructor in English, Leland Stanford Jr. Uni- 
versity, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Putzker, Albin, Professor of German Literature, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Quinn, Arthur Hobson, Instructor in English, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. [College Hall.] 


Rambeau, A., Professor of Modern Languages, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, Mass. [57 Walnut Park, Roxbury, Mass. } 

Ramsey, M. M., Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Ransmeier, John C., Professor of German, Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 
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Read, William Alexander, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Reed, Edward Bliss, Instructor in English, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. [351 White Hall.] 

Reeves, Charles Francis, Professor of German, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. [University Station. ] 

Reeves, William Peters, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 

Reinecke, Charlotte, Instructor in German, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y¥. 

Remy, Arthur Frank Joseph, Tutor in the Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Rennert, Hugo Albert, Professor of Romanic Languages and Literatures, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [4232 Chestnut St. ] 

Rhoades, Lewis A., Professor of German, University-of-Hlinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Rice, Howard M., Principal and Teacher of French, German and History, 
University ‘School, Providence, R. I. 

Richardson, Henry B., Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 

Riemer, Guido Carl Leo, Professor of Modern Languages, Bucknell Uni- 
versity, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Ringer, 8., Professor, Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Robertson, Luanna, Instructor in German, Secondary School of Education, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Il]. [Kelly Hall, University of 
Chicago.] 

Robinson, Fred Norris, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [Longfellow Park.] 

Root, Robert Kilburn, Tutor in English, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Rosenbach, Abraham S. W., Philadelphia, Pa. [1409 N. 18th St.] 

Roy, Rev. James, Niagara Falls, N. Y. [Station A.] 

Rumsey, Olive, Instructor in English, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
[123 Elm St.] 

Runtz-Rees, Caroline, Principal, Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn. 


Sampson, Martin Wright, Professor of English, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. [403 8. College Ave.] 

Saunders, Mrs. Mary J. T., Professor of Modern Languages, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 

Saunderson, George W., Principal of the Saunderson School of Expression 
and Seattle School of Oratory, Seattle, Wash. [533 Malden Ave. ] 

Scharff, Paul Adrian, Instructor in French and German, Columbia Institute, 
New York, N. Y. [Madison, N. J.] 

Scharff, Violette Engénie, Professor of the French Language and Litera- 
ture, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. [63 Cambridge Place. ] 

Schelling, Felix E., Professor of English Literature, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [4211 Sansom St.] 
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Schilling, Hugo Karl, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. [2331 Le Conte Ave. } 

Schinz, Albert, Associate in French, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Schmidt, Friedrich Georg Gottlob, Professor of Modern Languages, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Schmidt, Gertrud Charlotte, Teacher of Modern Languages, Woodward 
Institute for Girls, Quincy, Mass. 

Schmidt-Wartenberg, Hans, Assistant Professor of Germanic Philology, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

Schneider, John Philip, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Schofield, William Henry, Assistant Professor of English, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [23 Claverly Hall. ] 

Schrakamp, Josepha, New York, N. Y. [67 W. 38th St.] 

Schiitze, Martin, Associate Instructor in German, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Schwill, Rudolph, Instructor in French and Spanish, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Scott, Charles Payson Gurley, Radnor, Penn. [620 Bourse, Philadelphia.] 

Scott, Fred Newton, Professor of Rhetoric, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [1351 Washtenaw Ave.] 

Scott, Mary Augusta, Professor of English, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 


Scripture, Edward Wheeler, Director of the Psychological Laboratory, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Sechrist, Frank Kleinfelter, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. 

Segall, Jacob Bernard, Instructor in French, College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. [29 W. 117th St.] 

Semple, Lewis B., Teacher of English, Commercial High School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. [175 Halsey St.] 

Severy, Ernest E., Modern Language Master, Bowen School, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Seward, Ora Philander, Mattawan, Mich. 

Sharp, Robert, Professor of English, Tulane University of Louisiana, New 
Orleans, La. 

Shaw, James Eustace, Instructor in Romance Languages, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

Sheldon, Edward Stevens, Professor of Romance Philology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. [11 Francis Ave.] 

Shepard, William Pierce, Professor of Romance Languages, Hamilton 
College, Clinton, N. Y. 

Sherman, Lucius A., Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Sherzer, Jane B., Ypsilanti, Mich. [9 Summit St.] 

Shipley, George, M. D., Baltimore, Md. [University Club.] 
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Shumway, Daniel Bussier, Assistant Professor of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sicard, Ernest, Chicago, Ill. [540 Eddy St.] 

Simonds, William Edward, Professor of the English Literature and In- 
structor in German, Knox College, Galesburg, IIL 

Simonton, James S., Professor Emeritus of the French Language and 
Literature, Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 

Simpson, Marcus, Instructor in German, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. [1714 Chicago Ave.] 

Skinner, Macy Millmore, Instructor in German, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [7 Holyoke House. ] 

Skinner, Prescott O., Instructor in Romance Languages, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Sloane, Thomas O’Conor, Consulting Engineer and Chemist, New York, 
N.Y. [49 Wall St.] 

Smith, C. Alphonso, Professor of the English Language, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Smith, Herbert A., Brooklyn, N. Y. [117 Montague St.] 

Smith, Homer, Acting Professor of English Literature, Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass. 

Smith, Hugh Allison, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, Col. 

Smith, Kirby Flower, Associate Professor of Latin, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 

Snoddy, James S., Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Snow, W. B., Master (French), English High School, Boston, Mass. 

Snyder, Henry Nelson, President and Professor of English Literature, 
Wofford College, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Spanhoofd, Arnold Werner, Director of German Instruction in the High 
Schools, Washington, D.C. [1636 16th St., N. W.] 

Spanhoofd, Edward, Master of Modern Languages, St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H. 

Spenser, Armand, Instructor in Modern Languages, Lehigh University, 
South Bethlehem, Pa. [316 Packer Ave.] 

Speranza, Carlo Leonardo, Adjunct Professor of the Romance Languages 
and Literatures, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [153 E. 
72nd St.] 

Spieker, Edward Henry, Associate Professor of Greek and Latin, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. [915 Edmondson Ave.] 

Squires, Vernon P., University of North Dakota, University, N. D. 

Stearns, Clara M., Instructor in German, Lake Erie College, Painesville, O. 

van Steenderen, Frederic C. L., Professor of the French Language and 
Literature, State University of lowa, Iowa City, [a. [309 Church St. ] 

Stempel, Guido Hermann, Assistant Professor of English, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. [400 E. 2nd St.] 
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Sterling, Susan Adelaide, Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [811 State St.] 

Stoddard, Francis Hovey, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture, New York University, University Heights, New York, N. Y. 
[22 West 68th St.] 

Strauss, Louis A., Instructor in English, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. [900 Lincoln Ave. ] 

Swiggett, Glen Levin, Acting Professor of German, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Sykes, Frederick Henry, Staff Lecturer in English Literature, American 
Society for the Extension of University Teaching, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[111 8. 15th St.] 

Symington, W. Stuart, Jr., Professor of Romance Languages, Amherst 
College, Amhout, Mass. 

Syms, L. C., Instructor in French, De Witt Clinton High School, New 
York, 


Taylor, Lucien E., Cambridge, Mass. [16 Oxford St.] 

Taylor, Robert Longley, Assistant Professor of French, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 

Thayer, Harvey W., Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Thieme, Hugo Paul, Instructor in French, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. [1209 E. University Ave.] 

Thomas, Calvin, Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 

Thomas, May, Chicago, Il]. [309 56th St., Hyde Park Station. ] 

Thorndike, Ashley H., Professor of English, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Il. 

Thurber, Charles H., Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. [29 Beacon St.] 

Thurber, Edward Allen, Instructor in English, Yale University, New 
Haven, Corn. 

Tibbals, Kate Watkins, Fellow in English, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. [4108 Spruce St.] 

Todd, Henry Alfred, Professor of Romance Philology, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 

Tolman, Albert Harris, Assistant Professor of English Literature, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [5750 Woodlawn Ave. ] 

Tombo, Jr., Rudolf, Tutor in the Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. [619 W. 138th St.] 

Toy, Walter Dallam, Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Trent, William Peterfield, Professor of English Literature, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. [279 W. 71st St.] 

Triggs, Oscar Lovell, Instructor in English, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Til. 
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Truscott, Frederick W., Professor of Germanic Languages, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Tufts, James Arthur, Professor of English, Phillips Academy, Exeter, 
N. H. 

Tupper, Frederick, Jr., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature, Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

Tupper, James Waddell, Assistant in English, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [18 Myrick St., Allston, Mass.] 

Turk, Milton Haight, Professor of Rhetoric and the English Language and 
Literature, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. [678 Main St. ] 
Tweedie, William Morley, Professor of the English Language and Litera- 

ture, Mount Allison College, Sackville, N. B. 


Vance, Hiram Albert, Professor of English, University of Nashville, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. [19 Maple St.] 

Viles, George B., Instructor in German, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
[120 Oak Ave.] 

Vogel, Frank, Associate Professor of Modern Languages, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. [95 Robinwood Ave., Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. ] 

Vos, Bert John, Associate Professor of German, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Voss, Ernst Karl Johann Heinrich, Professor of German Philology, Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [23 E. Johnson St.] 


Wager, C. H. A., Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 

Wahl, George Moritz, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Wallace, Malcolm William, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature, 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. [617 Harrison Ave.] 

Walz, John Albrecht, Instructor in German, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [1657 Cambridge St.] 

Warren, Frederick Morris, Professor of Modern Languages, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

- Wauchope, George Armstrong, Professor of English, South Carolina Col- 

lege, Columbia, 8. C. [1005 Bull St.] 

Weaver, Gerrit E. H., West Philadelphia, Pa. [916 Farragut Terrace. ] 

Weber, William Lander, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Emory College, Oxford, Ga. _ 

Weeks, Raymond, Professor of Romance Languages, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Wenckebach, Carla, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Wendell, Barrett, Professor of English, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. [18 Grays Hall.] 
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Werner, Adolph, Professor of the German Language and Literature, College 
of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. [339 W. 29th St.] 

Wernicke, P., State College, Lexington, Ky. 

Wesselhoeft, Edward Carl, Instructor in German, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

West, Henry Skinner, Principal and Professor of English, Western High 
School, Baltimore, Md. 

West, Henry T., Professor of Modern Languages, Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, O. 

Weygandt, Cornelius, Instructor in English, University of Pennsylvania, 
Phiiadelphia, Pa. 

Wharey, James Blanton, Professor of English, Southwestern Presbyterian 
University, Clarksville, Tenn. 

Whitaker, L., Northeast Manual Training School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

White, Alain C., New York, N. Y. [560 Fifth Ave.] 

White, Caroline Louisa, Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
French-American College, Springfield, Mass. 

White, Horatio Stevens, Professor of German, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [29 Reservoir St.] 

Whiteford, Robert N., Head Instructor in English Literature, High School, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Whitelock, George, Counsellor at Law, Baltimore, Md. [701 Guardian 
Trust Building. ] 

Whiteside, Donald G., Tutor in English, College of the City of New York, 
New York, N. Y. [251 W. 138rd St.] 

Whitney, Marian P., Teacher of Modern Languages, Hillhouse High 
School, New Haven, Conn. [227 Church St.] 

Wiener, Leo, Assistant Professor of Slavic Languages, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. [8 Avon St.] 

Wightman, John Roaf, Professor of Romance Languages, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, O. 

Wilkens, Frederick H., Adjunct Professor of Modern Languages, Union 
University, Schenectady, N. Y. [13 Gillespie St. ] 
Wilkin, Mrs. Matilda J. C., Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. [618 Fifteenth Ave., S. E.] 
Williams, Charles Allyn, Fellow in the Germanic Languages, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Williams, Grace Sara, Instructor in Romance Languages, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Wilson, Charles Bundy, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Wilson, R. H., Professor in the University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Winchester, Caleb Thomas, Professor of English Literature, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. 

Winkler, Max, Professor of German, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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Wood, Francis Asbury, Professor of the German Language and Literature, 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 
Wood, Henry, Professor of German, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md 


Woods, Charles F., Acting Professor of German and Instructor in French, 
Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Woodward, B. D., Adjunct Professor of Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, Barnard College, New York, N. Y. [University Club.] 

Wright, Arthur S., Professor of Modern Languages, Case School of Applied 
Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Wright, Charles Baker, Professor of English Literature and Rhetoric, 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Wright, Charles Henry Conrad, Assistant Professor of French, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [7 Buckingham St.] 

Wylie, Laura Johnson, Professor of English, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 


Young, Alice, Assistant Professor of English, State University of Iowa, 
Towa City, Ia. [111 N. Clinton St.] 
Young, Mary V., Professor of Romance Languages, Mt. Holyoke College, 


South Hadley, Mass. 
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LIBRARIES 


SUBSCRIBING FOR THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Albany, N. Y.: New York State Library. 

Amherst, Mass.: Amherst College Library. 

Aurora, N. Y.: Wells College Library. 

Baltimore, Md.: Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University Library. 
Baltimore, Md.: Library of the Peabody Institute. 
Baltimore, Md.: Woman’s College Library. 

Berkeley, Cal.: Library of the University of California. 
Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Library. 

Boston, Mass.: Public Library of the City of Boston. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Bryn Mawr College Library. 

Buffalo, N. Y.: The Buffalo Library. 

Burlington, Vt.: Library of the University of Vermont. 
Cambridge, Mass,: Harvard University Library. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Radcliffe College Library. 
Charlottesville, Va.: Library of the University of Virginia. 
Chicago, Ill.: The Newberry Library. 

Chicago, Ill.: The General Library of the University of Chicago. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Library of the University of Cincinnati. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Adelbert College Library. 

Collegeville, Pa.: Ursinus College Library. 

Columbia, Mo.: Library of the University of Missouri. 
Concord, N. H.: New Hampshire State Library. 

Decorah, Iowa: Luther College Library. 

Detroit, Mich.: The Public Library. 

Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Library. 

Giessen, Germany: Die Grossherzogliche Universitiits-Bibliothek. 
Hartford, Conn.: Watkinson Library. 

Towa City, Iowa: Library of State University of Iowa. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Library. 

Knoxville, Tenn.: University of Tennessee Library. 
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Lincoln, Neb.: State University of Nebraska Library. 

Madison, Wis.: University of Wisconsin Library. 

Middlebury, Vt.: Middlebury College Library. 

Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Library. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Library. 

Munich, Germany: Kénigl. Hof- und Staats-Bibliothek. 

Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Library, 

New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Library. 

New Orleans, La.: Library of the H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, 
[1220 Washington Ave.] 

New York, N. Y.: The New York Public Library (Astor, Lenox, and Tilden 
Foundations). [40 Lafayette Place. ] 

New York, N. Y.: Columbia University Library. 

Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin College Library. 

Paris, France: Bibliothéque de l'Université 4 la Sorbonne. 

Peoria, Ill.: Peoria Public Library. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Library. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Library. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Vassar College Library. 

Princeton, N. J.: Library of Princeton University. 

Providence, R. I.: Providence Public Library. [32 Snow St.] 

Rochester, N. Y.: Library of the University of Rochester. [Prince St.] 

Rock Hill, 8. C.: Winthrop Normal and Industrial College Library. 

Seattle, Wash.: University of Washington Library. 

Springfield, Ohio: Wittenberg College Library, 

Urbana, Ill.: Library of the University of Illinois. 

Washington, D. C.: Library of Supreme Council of 33d Degree. [433 
Third Street, N. W.] 

Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley College Reading Room Library. 

West Point, N. Y.: Library of the U.S. Military Academy. 

Williamstown, Mass.: Williams College Library. 

Worcester, Mass.: Free Public Library. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Graziapio I. Ascoxt, Milan, Italy. 
K. von University of:Leipsic. 
Atois L, Branpt, University of Berlin. 
Henry ey, Oxford, England. 
W. Bravung, University of Heidelberg. 
Sopuus University of Christiania. 
Konrap Burpacn, University of Berlin. 
WENDELIN Forster, University of Bonn. 
F. J. Furnivaxz, London, England. 
5 Gustav Griser, University of Strassburg. 
B. P. Haspev, University of Bucharest. 
Ricuarp HeErnzet, University of Vienna. 
Fr. University of Freiburg. 
5 Pavut Meyer, Collége de France. 
W. Meyer-Lisxe, University of Vienna. 
MARCELINO MENENDEZ PELAYO, Madrid. 
James A. H. Murray, Oxford, England. 
ApotF MussaFiA, University of Vienna. 
ArtHur Napier, University of Oxford. 
Fritz Neumann, University of Heidelberg, 
ApotF NoreEEn, University of Upsala. 
Gaston Paris, Collége de France. 
H. Paut, University of Munich. 
F. Yorx Powett, University of Oxford. 
Pio Raswna, Florence, Italy. 
J. Scuirrer, University of Vienna. 
H. Scnucuart, University of Graz. 
Ericn Scumipt, University of Berlin. 
Epvuarp Sievers, University of Leipsic. 
W. W. Sxeat, University of Cambridge. 
JoHANN Storm, University of Christiania, 
H. Sucurer, University of Halle. 
Henry Sweet, Oxford, England. 
ApotF Tosuer, University of Berlin. 
University of Leipsic, 
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ROLL OF MEMBERS DECEASED. 


J. T. Axers, Central College, Richmond, Ky. 

T. Wurtrne Bancrorr, Brown University, Providence, R. I. [1890.] 

D. L. Bartuert, Baltimore, Md. [1899.] 

W. M. BasKervitt1, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. [1899.] 

Danret G. Brinton, Media, Pa. [1899.] 

Henry Coun, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. [1900.] 

Cook, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [1888.] 

Susan R. Curuer, Chicago, Ill. [1899.] 

A. N. van DAE, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
[1899.] 

Epwarp GRAHAM Daves, Baltimore, Md. [1894.] 

W. Devurscu, St. Louis, Mo. [1898.] 

Francis R, Fava, Columbian University, Washington, D.C. [1896.] 

L. Haset, Norwich University, Northfield, Vermont. [1886.] 

Haym, University of Halle. [1901.] 

Grorce A. Hencu, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1899.] 

HipEBRAND, Leipsic, Germany. [1894.] 

Juan Hueventny, University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, La. [1901.] 

J. Karaé, Princeton College, Princeton, N. J. [1892.] 

F. L. Kenpat, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. [1893.] 

Breslau, Germany. [1899.] 

J. Livy, Lexington, Mass, 

New York, N. Y. 

James RussELL Cambridge, Mass. [1891.] 

J. Luquiens, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [1899.] 

Tuomas McCasg, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. [1891.] 

J.G.R. McEtroy, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [1891.] 

Epwarp T. McLaveu in, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [1893.] 

SamvueL P. Motenaer, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
[1900.] 

James O. Murray, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. [1901.] 

C. K. Netson, Brookville, Md. [1890.] 

W. M. Nevin, Lancaster, Pa. [1892.] 
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Conrad H. Norpsy, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
[1900.] 

C. P. Orts, Massachusetts Institute cf Technology, Boston, Mass. [1888.] 

W. H. Perxinson, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. [1898.] 

SamvEL Porter, Gallaudet College, Kendall Green, Washington, D. C. 
[1901.] 

René DE Poyen-BE.xis.z, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [1900.] 

CHARLES H. Ross, Agricultural and Mechanical College, Auburn, Ala. 
[1900.] 

O. SEIDENSTICKER, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [1894.] 

M. De Verg, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. [1898.] 

Max Sonraver, New York, N. Y. 

F. R. Srencet, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

H. TauicHet, Austin, Texas. [1894.] 

E. L. Water, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1898.] 

Karu WEINHOLD, University of Berlin. [1901.] 

Miss HiLinE WENCKERACH, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. [1888.] 

Marearet M. WickuHam, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. [1898.] 

R. H. Wrxus, Chatham, Va. [1900.] 

Castmmirn ZpANowIcz, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. [1889.] 

Juiius Zupirza, Berlin, Germany. [1895.] 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


The name of this Society shall be The Modern Language 
Association of America. 


II. 


Any person approved by the Executive Council may become 
a member by the payment of three dollars, and may continue a 
member by the payment of the same amount each year. 


The object of this Association shall be the advancement of 
the study of the Modern Languages and their Literatures. 


IV. 


The officers of this Association shall be a President, a Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer, and nine members, who shall together consti- 
tute the Executive Council, and these shall be elected annually 
| by the Association. 
v. 
The Executive Council shall have charge of the general 
; interests of the Association, such as the election of members, 
calling of meetings, selection of papers to be read, and the 
determination of what papers shall be published. 


VI. 


This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote at 
any annual meeting, provided the proposed amendment has 
received the approval of the Executive Council. 
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Amendment adopted by the Baltimore Convention, 
December 30, 1886. 

1. The Executive Council shall annually elect from its own 
body three members who, with the President and the Secretary, 
shall constitute the Executive Committee of the Association, 

2. The three members thus elected shall be the Vice- 
Presidents of the Association. 

3. Tothis Executive Committee shall be submitted, through 
the Secretary, at least one month in advance of the meeting, all 
papers designed for the Association. The said Committee, or 
a majority thereof, shall have power to accept or reject such 
papers, and also of the papers thus accepted to designate 
such as shall be read in full, and such as shall be read in 
brief, or by topics, for subsequent publication ; and to pre- 
scribe a programme of proceedings, fixing the time to be 
allowed for each paper and for its discussion. 
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APPENDIX II. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF THE 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, HELD AT CHAMPAIGN, 
ILLINOIS, DECEMBER 26, 

27 AND 28, 1901. 
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THE CENTRAL DIVISION OF THE 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA. 


The seventh annual meeting of the CenTRAL DrvisIon 
OF THE MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
was held at the University of Illinois, at Champaign, Decem- 
ber 26, 27, and 28, 1901. 


FIRST SESSION, DECEMBER 26. 


The members of the Association assembled in the Library, 
at 8 o’clock. In the absence of the President of the Univer- 
sity, the address of welcome was spoken by Professor Thomas 
A. Clark, Dean. The address of welcome was followed by 
that of the President of the Central Division, Professor 
James Taft Hatfield, of Northwestern University. The 
theme of this address was the relation of scholarship to the 
commonwealth. The remarks of the President were clear, 
incisive, sparkling, and proved an excellent introduction to 
one of the most interesting meetings of the Division. [See 
Publications, xvii, 3, p. 391.] 

At the conclusion of the meeting, there was held an informal 
reception at the Elks. 


SECOND SESSION, DECEMBER 27, at 9 A. M. 


The meeting was convened at 9 o’clock, in the Physics 
Lecture Room, with the President in the chair. 
Ixxv 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


{ The Secretary, Professor Raymond Weeks, of the Univer- 
&§ sity of Missouri, then read his annual report. He discussed 
the matter of the preparation of the programme, and stated 
: that some way must soon be devised for restricting the number 
/ of papers read, and of diminishing their length. Greater 
: guaranty should be given the Secretary of the genuine interest 
and value of papers submitted. Keen competition for a place 

on the programme might, or might not be a healthful sign. 
One desirable thing, in the opinion of the Secretary, was an 
increase in the number of those members who attended the 
meetings without reading papers, simply for the pleasure of 
hearing the papers and the discussion, and of enjoying annually 
a few days in the company of their colleagues. 

Some statistics were given showing the increase and loss for 
the year among the members of the Association. 

One of the most important matters to be decided by the 
Division was the time of holding the annual meetings. It 
was shown that the movement known as “Convocation 
t Week” was spreading rapidly, and the members present 
were urged to be prepared to vote on the proposed change. 
Invitations to hold the next meeting at the following 
universities were then laid before the Association: Chicago, 
Johns Hopkins, Michigan. 


The following report of the Treasurer was read, and on 
motion was referred to the Auditing Committee. The Presi- 
dent named Professors Blackburn and Dodge as members 

i! of this committee. 


Report of the Secretary of the Central Division of the Modern Language 
Association of America for the year 1901 :— 


REcEIPTs, 
Received from the Secretary of the M.L. A., . 


$40 00 
—— $40 00 
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EXPENSES. 
Express, . $ 2 
Telegram, . 75 
Programmes, 20 65 
Clerk hire, . 3 00 
Stationery, . 7 02 
Stamps, . 7 00 
—— $38 67 
Respectfully submitted, 
Raymonp WEEEs, 


Treasurer. 


The President appointed the following committees : 

Committee on Nominations for Officers: Professors Cut- 
ting, McClumpha, Rhoades, Baillot, Heller. 

Committee on Place of Next Meeting: Professors Pearson, 
Pietsch, Voss, Kern, Galloo. 

After some discussion as to Convocation week, the reading 
of papers was begun. 


1. “Goethe’s Faust, lines 418-29.” By Professor A. R. 
Hohlfeld, of the University of Wisconsin. 

Professor Hohlfeld reviewed the opinions of the critics 
with regard to these lines, and showed why criticism of them 
was justified. 

The author’s argument was from beginning to end a model 
of clear exposition. 

The paper was discussed by President Hatfield, and would 
doubtless have received a longer and more adequate discussion, 
had it not been that the members seemed to fear that the time 
was hardly sufficient to read all the papers announced for the 
session. 


2. “Notes on English Elegiac Poetry, with a Biblio- 
graphy.” By Professor Albert E. Jack, of Lake Forest 
University. 

The author gave, as the title indicates, a careful study of 
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the different forms of elegiac verse in English, and suggested 
some causes for the comparative account of elegiac verse in 
English. One of his most valuable suggestions was of a 
possible influence on the metre of In Memoriam of Petrarch’s 
sonnets. 

This paper was discussed by Professors Dodge, Blackburn, 
McClumpha, and Nollen. 


3. “The English Sixteenth Morality Play, Mary Magda- 
len.” By Professor F. I. Carpenter, University of Chicago. 
In the absence of Professor Carpenter, this paper was passed 
over. [Printed among the “ Decennial Publications” of the 
University of Chicago.]_ - 


4. “Notes on Wieland’s Translation of Shakespere.” By 
Dr. Marcus Simpson, of Northwestern University. 

The author showed the importance of an examination of 
the work of Wieland to one who wished to obtain an idea 
of the manner in which Shakespere first penetrated into 
Germany. Wieland’s translation was in many ways mere 
task-work, performed without the encouragement of friends. 
The translator did not seem to feel the greatness of his model. 
He left out whole scenes at times. His translation shows a 
lack of comprehension, and an inability to find the proper 
words in German for the English poet’s ideas. 

This paper was discussed by Professors von Klenze and 
James. 


5. “In what Order Should the Works of Martin Luther 
be read?” By Dr. W. W. Florer, of the University of 
Michigan. 

Dr. Florer deplored the admitted fact that the works of 
Luther do not receive the attention in our curricula that their 
linguistic importance entitles them to. He believed that 
admirable use might be made of these works, and advocated 
beginning with the translation of the Bible, 1545. The 
student would make rapid progress here, in reading a book 
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with which he was already familiar, and could then proceed 
profitably to Luther’s other works. 

This paper was discussed by Professors Hatfield and 
Hohlfeld. 


6. “Goethe’s Predecessors in Italy.” By Professor C. von 
Klenze, of the University of Chicago. 

The author desired to find out whether the opinions and 
views of Italy expressed by Goethe in his Italienische Reise 
were the mere reflex of other opinions current at that time, 
or whether Goethe shows in his observations a real originality. 
The author passed in review in a clear and striking manner 
the current books of travel in Italy, published before Goethe’s 
visit. These books show an interest in antiquity, but no 
appreciation for the art of the Renaissance. Goethe seems 
to have done little more than to follow his predecessors. 


THIRD SESSION, DECEMBER 27, at 2.30 P. M. 


7. “Intercollegiate Agreement in English Courses.” By 
Professor Daniel K. Dodge, of the University of Illinois. 

Professor Dodge’s paper was pedagogical. He said that 
the migration of advanced students in English was hindered 
by the lack of agreement as to equivalents. What has been 
done in the English for admission to our greater universities 
could perhaps be done on a higher scale. It might be possi- 
ble, with a fair if not an absolute amount of justice, to arrange 
some system of equivalents in the undergraduate work in 
English in American colleges, so that a student who had done 
this work well in one school, might feel sure of being admitted 
to the graduate work in another school to which he desired to 


go for graduate study. 


8. “An Old Spanish Version of the Disticha Catonis.” By 
Professor K. Pietsch, of Chicago University. 

Professor Pietsch is engaged in preparing a reconstruction 
of this badly corrupted text, and his paper was in the nature 
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of advanced sheets from his work. The paper gave evidence 
of the most careful and exhaustive study of the subject. [To 
appear among the “ Decennial Publications ” of the University 


of Chicago. ] 


9. “ A Comparison of the Ideals in Three Representative 
Versions of the Tristan and Isolde Story.” By Dr. May 
Thomas, of the University of Chicago. 

The author discussed the version of Chrétien de Troyes, and 
the fifteenth century prose version, together with that adopted 
by Wagner. The paper was one of immediate interest, 
because of the revival in Tristan studies, as indicated in the 
version of Béroul, now under press by the Société des anciens 
textes francais, edited by M. Muret, and the attempted restora- 
tion of M. Joseph Bédier: Tristan et Yeseut. 

This paper was discussed by Professors von Klenze, Weeks, 
and Schiitze. 


10. “The Technique of Adam Bede.” By Professor Violet 
D. Jayne, of the University of Illinois. 

In this paper the author made an application of the methods 
now in vogue for criticism of texts, showing graphically the 
elements in composition that characterize Adam Bede as distin- 
guished from George Eliot’s other novels of the same epoch. 


11. “The Latin Sources of the Expurgatoire of Marie de 
France.” By Professor T. Atkinson Jenkins, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Professor Jenkins presented advanced sheets of a new 
edition of his former work. His study offers a genuine 
interest as enabling us to approach nearer to the source 
actually utilized by Marie. [To appear among the “ Decen- 
nial Publications” of the University of Chicago. ] 


12. “The Short Story and its Classification.” By Professor 
C. F. McClumpha, of the University of Minnesota. 
Professor McClumpha began by sbowing through recent 
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experiment what proportion of six numbers of popular 
November magazines was devoted to the short story. Noth- 
ing can show better the growth of a style or movement in 
literature than a series of such experiments, carefully made. 
The author stated that the short story must be carefully 
distinguished from the novelette, and that no classification 
which fitted the novel would do for the short story. He then 
proceeded to build up a system of classification, based upon a 
careful study of the short story, not only in English, but in 
other languages, especially in French. 

Remarks on this paper were made by Professors Pietsch 
and Nollen. 


13. “Das and Was in Relative Clauses Dependent on Sub- 
stantivized Adjectives in. Modern German.” By Professor 
Starr W. Cutting, of the University of Chicago. 

The appearance of this study in print will alone enable 
one to obtain an idea of the amount of labor involved in 
the gathering of the statistics presented, and of the author’s 
arguments. The results arrived at were surprising to many. 

Remarks were offered by Professors Voss, Hohlfeld, and 
Heller. 

[Printed among the “Decennial Publications” of the 
University of Chicago. ] 


At eight o’clock, Friday evening, the 27th, President and 
Mrs. Draper received the members of the Association at the 
President’s house. 


FOURTH SESSION, DECEMBER 28, at 9 A. M. 


14. “The Influence of Wilhelm Miiller upon Heine’s Lyric 
Poetry.” By Professor John S, Nollen, of Iowa College. 

This interesting study was based upon a metrical com- 
parison between the pertinent works of the two poets. The 
author found that Heine’s asserted indebtedness to Miiller 
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was real. See, for this paper, the Modern Language Notes, 
vol, xvii, Nos. 4 and 5, pp. 206 and 261. 
This paper was discussed by Professor Hatfield. 


15. “An Unpublished Diary of Wilhelm Miiller.” By Dr. 
Philip S. Allen, of the University of Chicago. 

Through the kindness of the widow of Max Miller, the 
author and Professor Hatfield have received and are to pub- 
lish at the University of Chicago Press an unpublished diary 
of the father of Max Miiller. In addition to the diary, there 
are several letters and some sonnets. 

This paper was discussed by Professors Hatfield, Blackburn, 
and Stempel. 

[Published in book-form at the University of Chicago 
Press. ] 


16. “The I. E. Root, selo-.” By Professor F. A. Wood, 
of Cornell College. 

In the absence of the author, a brief presentation of the 
paper was made by Professor Blackburn. 


17, “ Literary Criticism in France.” By Professor E. P. 
Baillot, of Northwestern University. 

Professor Baillot, while not deprecating the value of genu- 
ine criticism, expressed the fear that in France, at the present 
time, there is a tendency to trust the opinion of the critics, 
instead of reading the originals. The result of this would 
be to create a literary despotism, and to prevent real literary 
originality. 

‘The discussion was animated on this paper. Among others, 
the following discussed some feature of the subject : Professors 
Blackburn, Jenkins, Hatfield, Galloo, Thieme, and Jack. 


18. “Remarks on the German Version of the Speculum 
humanae salvationis.”” By Professor H. Schmidt-Wartenberg, 
of the University of Chicago. 

Professor Schmidt-Wartenburg being absent through sick- 
ness, his paper was not read. 
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19. “The Sources of Cyrano’s Trip to the Moon.” By 
Professor John R. Effinger, of the University of Michigan. 

The author showed that, while Cyrano was slightly influ- 
enced by a book entitled The Man in the Moone, or a Discourse 
of a Voyage Thither, said to have been written by Francis 
Godwin, and published in 1636, he really owes but little to 
this book. 


20. “A Record of Shakespearian Representations at Chicago 
for the past five Years.” By Professor W. E. Simonds, of 
Knox College. 

The period covered in this record is from 1895 to 1900. 
The record shows nineteen different plays, with a total of two 
hundred and eighty-two performances. 

It was clear from the discussion on this paper that the 
members thought the preservation of such records a desirable 
thing. The following gentlemen took part in the discussion : 
McClumpha, James, Effinger, Stempel, Dodge. 


21. “The Symbolistic Drama since Hauptmann.” By Dr. 
Martin Schiitze, of the University of Chicago. 
This paper was read by title. 


FIFTH SESSION, at 2.30 P. M. 


The Committee on Nomination of Officers reported as 
follows: For President, Professor Francis A. Blackburn, of 
the University of Chicago; for Secretary and Treasurer, 
Professor Raymond Weeks, of the University of Missouri ; 
for First Vice-President, Professor Violet D. Jayne, of the 
University of Illinois ; for Second Vice-President, Professor 
John R. Effinger, of the University of Michigan ; for Third 
Vice-President, Professor Lawrence Fossler, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska ; for Members of the Council : Professors 
C. Alphonso Smith, University of Louisiana; W. E. Simonds, 
Knox College; A. R. Hohlfeld, University of Wisconsin ; 
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Clarence W. Eastman, University of Iowa; C. von Klenze, 
University of Chicago. 


The Committee on Place of Meeting reported in favor 
of Chicago, at the same time expressing the thanks of the 
Association for the kind invitation from Johns Hopkins and 
from the University of Michigan. The time was fixed as 
the 1, 2, and 3 of January, 1903; provided, however, that 
the Executive Committee be empowered to change the above 
dates for good and sufficient reasons. 


Professor Blackburn declining absolutely to accept the 
presidency because of bad health, it was moved and carried 
that the choice of a president be left to the members of the 
Council, to be arranged by correspondence. The result of 
this correspondence was the election of Professor Starr W. 
Cutting, of the University of Chicago. 

It was moved by Professor Dodge, that at the next meet- 
ing we try the experiment of “contemporaneous departmental 
meetings.” Motion was carried. 

The motion was made and carried to send a telegram of 
greeting to the Association in session at Cambridge. 

The motion was made and carried to send a greeting to the 
former Secretary, Professor H. Schmidt-Wartenberg, who 
was lying sick at his home. 

The reading of papers was then resumed. 


22. “The Authenticity of Goethe’s Sesenheim Songs.” By 
Professor Julius Goebel, of Stanford University. 

In the absence of the author, the paper was read by Dr. 
Allen. 


23. “The Plautine Influence on English Drama during 
the last Decade of the Sixteenth Century.” By Professor 
Malcolm W. Wallace, of Beloit College. 

The author’s study was the last chapter of a work on the 
same subject, which is being published by Scott, Foresman & 
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Co. The chapter treated the following plays: Mother Bombie, 
The Comedy of Errors, The Silver Age, Timon of Athens. 

The paper was discussed by Professors Blackburn and 
Hatfield. [This paper is to appear at the press of Scott, 
Foresman & Co. } 


24. “The Sources of Ferdinand Kiirenberger’s Novel, Der 
Amerikamiide.”” By Mr. George A. Mulfinger, of the Chicago 
South Division High School. 

In this paper, the theory that Kiirenberger embodied in his 
novel the experiences in America of Lenau was combated. 
A skilful argument, based on literary evidence, and supported 
by personal reminiscence, left no doubt of the author’s being 
right. This study is to appear in the Americana Germanica. 


25. “Taine.” By Dr. H. P. Thieme, of the University of 
Michigan. 

Dr. Thieme developed in this paper some theories with 
regard to the psychological elements of Taine’s work. The 
study was really psycho-physiological. 


26. “The Development of the Middle High German Ablaut 
in Modern German.” By Dr. Paul O. Kern, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Of this purely philological study only the part relating to 
the development of the M. H. G. preterite into its present 
form was presented. 


27. “Goethe’s Schiifer’s Klagelied.” By Professor A. R. 
Hohlfeld, of the University of Wisconsin. [Read by title.] 
[To appear in the next volume of the Goethe-Jahrbuch. ] 


28. “ Aimer le Chétif.” By Professor Raymond Weeks, of 
the University of Missouri. [Read by title.] [See the 
Publications, Vol. xvut, 4, p. 411.] 


At the conclusion of the reading of the papers, the following 
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motion was presented by Professor Charles Bundy Wilson, 
and was unanimously carried : 

Resolved, That the Central Division of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America extend to the Local Committee, 
to the University of Illinois, and to President and Mrs. 
Draper, thanks for their very cordial hospitality. 


The meeting was then declared adjourned. 
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Since the last issue of The Publications 
of the Modern Language Association 


have issued 


Thomas’s The Life and Works of Schiller. 
By Professor Catvin Toomas, 483 pp. 12mo. $1.50 net. 
STUDENT’S EDITION. WITHOUT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“The first comprehensive account in English of Schiller’s life and works which will 
stand the test of time. . . . It can be enjoyed from beginning to end.””— Nation. 


The Poems of Schiller. 


Translated by E. P. ARNoLD-ForsTER. 361 pp. 12mo. $1.60 net. 
By mail, $1.72. 
A new and comprehensive edition of Schiller’s jeery exclusive of his dramas, 
“The book looks well, and the versions are the there are—the best, I should think, 
that any one will ever make.’’—Prof. Calvin Thomas of Columbia. 


Kleist: [ichael Kohlhaas. 


Ed. by Dr. Wm. Kurretmeyer, Johns Hopkins. xxv+149 pp. 
16mo. 50c. net. 

In one of the most eloquent p: 8 in his ‘German Literature,” Prof. Francke de- 
scribes this story of a ‘‘ quiet and sel gm ye | North German ”’ horsedealer who, after 
suffering the greatest injuries at the hands of Baron von Tronka, wages remorseless 
private war against him. When ‘the baron is sentenced to prison, Kohlhaas willingly 
suffers the fate of a rebel, and lays his head on the block with the joyful consciousness 
that justice has been done.” 


Malot: Sans Famille. 
Abridged with Vocabulary. Ed. by H. P. Tureme, Univ. of Mich. 
ix+219 pp. 16mo. 40c. net. 


The abridgment consists chiefly of dropping descriptions, and the continuity of the 
narrative is maintained. 


[lérimée: Quatre Contes. 


With Vocabulary. Ed. by Prof. F. C. L. van STEENDEREN, Univ, 
of Iowa. xiii+122 pp. 16mo. 35c. net. 


Mateo Falcone, L’ Enlivement de la Redoute, Tamango, and Le Coup de Pistolet. 
Edgren’s Italian and English Dictionary. 


With Pronunciation and Brief Etymologies. By HsALMAR EDGREN, 
assisted by G1usEPPE Bico and Jonn L. GerIG. 5764-452 pp. 8vo. 
$3.00 net. 

A thoroughly modern Sees, based on the foremost recent authorities. The 
vocabulary embodies a considerably larger number of Italian words than ordinary 
dictionaries of a similar size, together with the most important obsolete words. The 
derivation of current Italian words, when known, is briefly explained. The pronuncia- 
tion is indicated in a clear ana simple way, principally by subscript signs. 


YALE STUDIES IN ENGLISH. 8vo., paper. Latest Issues—A Study 
in Epic Development. By Dr. Irene T. Myers. 159 pp. $1 net. 
The Short Story. By Henry Semet Cansy. 30 pp. Boe. net. 

THE AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS (list on 
application) have been taken over by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 
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GINN & COMPANY’S 
Modern Language Text-Books 


ited to some impor- 
International Modern 


from the stiff cloth cover to 
ient semi-flexible cloth, and 
regular 12mo to a small 12mo 


ers have felt it desirable to 
make also a considerable 
reduction in the prices. 


com D t gives the 
titles of 

are now ready in the new 


The scholarly editing, Auerbach’s Brigitta. 
clear ty , and attractive Bernhardt’s Krieg und Frieden 
ch have charac- Freytag’ s Doktor :-uther. 

“the volumes of this Freytag’s Soll und Haben 
Keller's Diet 

y with a view to mak- Kleist’s Prince Friedrich von slanted 
ing the volumes more attrac- Lessing’s Emilia Galotti.. 
tive and more convenient Minckwitz und Unwerth’s Edelsteine... 
Niese’s Aus dinischer Zeit, Selections 
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those books which Riehl’s Burg Neideck................00000.00++- 
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form. Storm’s I 


In ordering please specify if new binding is desired 


FRENCH 


Colin’s Contes et Saynétes......... 
attention of teachers is des Le Nabab 
ugo’s Notre-Dame de Paris 


de Fourchevif.. ...... 


Mellé’s Contemporary F 
is changed Moliére’s L’ Avare. 
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lieurs Auteurs du Jour. 


Sainte-Beuve, Selected Essays from...... .85 
jent |  Sand’s La Famille de Germandre....... 
ing this change the publish- Sévigné, Madame de, Letters of. 


GERMAN 


A recent addition to the International Modern Language Series 
LES HEROS DE ROMAN 
DIALOGUE DE NICOLAS BOILEAU-DESPREAUX 


Edited with introduction and notes by THomas F. Crane of 
Cornell University. 12mo. Cloth. 282 pp. List price, 75 cents. 


This is the first time this witty dialogue 
has been published separately, and the 
first time it has been printed out of 
France. This new edition, for which 
4 editor has consulted the aut ph 

MS. at Paris, contains a life of Boi- 
leau, a history of seventeenth century 


fiction and the satire upon it, extracts 
from literature, illustra- 
ting the work, specimens of the auto- 
ph manuscript, and a reprint of the 
J rare version of the 
ch appeared surreptitiously in 1688. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 
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NEW BOOKS FOR 
MODERN LANGUAGE WORK 


Francois’ Advanced French Prose Composition ..... $ .80 


By Victor E. Frangors, Instructor in French in the 
University of Michigan 
BOOK designed for the second year in colleges and for the third 
and fourth years in high pa It may be used in connection 
with any grammar. In several particulars it is distinctive ; 
and special attention is called to the exercises, grammar reviews, 
verb lists, French text, transposition work, questions, and passa 
for translation. Numerous references are made to the new rules 
adopted by the French Minister of Public Instruction in his decree 
of Theueey 26th, 1901. The student thus has his choice between 
the old and the new forms. The reading matter is based on an 
interesting subject,—‘‘ A Stranger Visiting Paris,’’ and contains 
much valuable information about that city. 


Lessing. Nathan der Weise $80 


Edited by Toxras J. C. Diexnorr, Ph. D., Assistant Professor 
of German in the University of Michigan 


IS edition of Lessing’s drama furnishes all the material neces- 

| sary for a critical study and a correct appreciation of Nathan. 

A full and scholarly Introduction discusses the genesis, the re- 

ligious content, the sources, and the historical foundation of the play, 

and considers it as a work of art. The notes are of a literary character, 

explaining linguistic points only where the ordinary grammar and 
dictionary fail. 


OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Wildenbruch’s Das Edle Blut... ... 
Riehl’s Das Spielmannskind .35 
Stern’s Geschichten von Deutschen Stiidten.......... 1.25 
Benedix’s Der Prozess 
Foncin’s Le Pays de France 

Bruno’s Le Tour de la France 


Goodell’s L’ Enfant Espion 
Silva and Fourcaut’s Lectura y Conversacién 


For complete illustrated descriptive catalogue of Modern Language Publications, write to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


a 
: 
La Bréte’s Mon Oncle et Mon Curé................. 
Daudet’s Tartarin de Tarascon..................... 
Mairet’s L’ Enfant de la 
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be Silver Series of Modern 
Language Crext-Books 


Under the editorial supervision of ADOLPHE COHN, LL.B., A.M., Pro- 
Jessor of the Romance Languages and Literatures in Columbia University 


SYSTEMATIC, 

comprehensive and 
tapidly expanding se- 
ries of grammars, texts 
and other works for 
the study of French, 
German, Italian and 
Spanish. Distinctive 
for its unity of plan, 
the representative 
characterof its editors, 
the careful selection of 
its texts, and attention 
to typography, print- 
ing and binding. 


An Elementary French Reader 
By Gaston Dovay, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. 397 pp... . . $1.00 

Thiers’ La Campagne de Waterloo 


Edited by Ovanpo B. Super, Ph. D., 
Dickinson College. 110 pp. | With 


Corneille’s Le Menteur 
Edited by Jacon SEGALL, College of the 
City of New York. 179 pp. . . 40 cents 
France’s Monsieur Bergeret 
Edited by F. H. Dike, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 302 pp. . $1.00 
An Elementary Grammar of the 
Spanish Language 


By L. A. Cente 
University. 200 pp. ts 


An Elementary Spanish Reader 

By L. A. LoIsEAUX. 162 pp. 
A Spanish Anthology 

Edited by J. D. M. Forp, Ph. D., Harvard University. 437 pp. . . 
Zaragiieta 

A Play by Micuat Ramos Carrion and Vita Asa. 

Edited by Gkorce C. HOWLAND, A.M., University of Chicago, 120 pp. 50 cents 


Manzoni’s I Promessi Sposi (Abridged) 

Edited by Morirz Levi, A.B., University of Michigan. 358 pp. . . . . $1.20 
An Elementary German Reader 

By FrRepERIcK Lutz, A.M., Albion College, Michigan. (Just ready.) 
Germany and the Germans 

B LopEMAN, A.M., State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich 
With” colored map 60 ce 
Schiller’s Die Braut von Messina 

sg by W. H. Carrutu, Ph. D., University of Kansas. Il 

PP 

Heyse’s Unter Briidern 

Edited by Emi, Keppier, Columbia University. 75 pp. 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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JOHN MURPHY COMPANY 


PRINTERS OF 


PHILOLOGICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS 


ARE FULLY EQUIPPED WITH 


Special Types, Accents, &c., for the production of 
works in Ancient and Modern Languages, and are 
prepared to fill orders promptly and accurately 


AMONG THE PUBLICATIONS PRINTED BY US ARE: 
The Journal of Germanic Philology 
The Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
Modern Language Notes. 
The Johns Hopkins University Circulars, Register and Reports 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital Announcements 
AND MANY OTHER WORKS OF SIMILAR CHARACTER 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE PRINTING OF 


DOCTORS’ DISSERTATIONS 


In Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Old English, and the Romance 
and Germanic Languages 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


JOHN MURPHY COMPANY 
44 W. Baltimore Street BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Death's Modern Language Serics 
BOOKS RECENTLY ISSUED OR IN PRESS 


GERMAN 


Wesselhceft’s German Composition. For begi 40 cents, 
Schiller’s Geschichte des Dreissigjahrigen Kriegs, III....35 cents. 
Schiller’s Wallensteins Tod 
Grillparzer’s Der Traum, ein Leben 
Fulda’s Der Talisman 
Hauff’s Lichtenstein 
Heyse’s Niels mit der offenen Hand. 
Heyse’s Hochzeit auf Capri........ 
Wilbrandt’s Das Urtell des Parl. 80 cents, 
Wichert’s Als Veriobte empfehlen sich ——....... 

Kruger and Smith’s Conversation Book 

Storm’s Immensee. Entirely reset and re-edited 

Storm’s In St. Jurgen 
Freytag’s Die Journalisten. Revised edition, with vocabulary 
‘Gerstacker’s Germelshausen. Entirely reset and re-edited 

Riehl’s Der Fluch der Schénhelt. Edition, with vocabulary...30 cents, 
Benedix’s Die Hochzeitsreise. Edition, with vocabulary 
Lillencron: Anno 1870 
Korner’s Zriny.. 


FRENCH 


Bowen’s First Scientific French Reader. 
Verne’s Vingt mille lieues SOUS METS. 
Santine’s Picclola.. 
Loti’s Pécheur d’Islande. Reset and re-edited 
Daudet’s La Belle-Nivernaise. 

Daudet’s Le Petit Chose 

Dumas’s Monte-Cristo. New edition, with vocabulary...... 
La Bréte’s Mon Oncle et mon Curé...... 
Renan’s Souvenirs d’enfance et de jeun 


SPANISH 


Marion and Des Garennes Introduccié6n 4 la lengua cas-~ 
tellana.. 
Galdés’s Marianela 
Cuentos Castellanos.. 
Echegaray’s O Locura 6 Santidad 


ITALIAN 


Goldoni’s La Locandiera 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


i 
90 cents, 
| i, 45 Cents, 
press, 
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